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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE EVER KNOWN 


In the GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT of the HUMAN HAIR, is 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


proved beyond question by its results for MORE than HALF A CENTURY past, and 
when other specifics have failed. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, PLIABLE, and GLOSSY. 


In the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mustachoes 
it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended 
as forming the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of Roya.ry, the Nosiiry, and 
the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, 
and the high esteem in which it is universally held, with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words “ RowLanps’ MAcassar 
O11,” &c., in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in red ink. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper 
mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and pre- 
serves the enamel, to which it imparts a pear]-like whiteness. 

CAUTION.—The words ‘‘ Row.Lanps’ Oponrc” are on the Label, and “ A. RowLanpD 
and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*,.* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 





THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 


WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘‘ Patent Medicines,” and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 
Prepared only by Mr. Pricnarp, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all Vendors, in 
Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


VIRGINIAN GUM 


Is WORKING WONDERS everywhere :—the weak are strengthened !—the wounded are 
healed !—the lame walk, laying aside their sticks and crutches!—and thousands who have 
been restored from the brink of the grave are everywhere gratefully sounding its praise!!! 

For Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Tic-doloreux, Toothache, Pains in the Back, Gravel, 
Piles, Asthmatic Cough, Hooping Cough, and even CONSUMPTION, it is superior to any- 
thing in the world!! For Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Throats, Swellings, 
Abscesses, Boils, Corns and Bunions, Whitlows, Sore Legs, Bad Breasts, Cracked Hands, 
&c., it is the EASIEST, the CHEAPEST, and most CERTAIN mode of Cure, and must ever con- 
tinue to be THE WORLD’S FAVOURITE REMEDY. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. each, by Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors ; and Whole- 
sale by Barciay and Sons, Sutton, Epwarps, and Newsery, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY JUDD AND GLASS, 


NEW BRIDGE-STREET anp GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 





Crown 8vo., 460 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND ADVENT; 


Or, the Past and the Future, with reference to the Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of God. 


By the Rev. BOURCHIER W. SAVILE, M.A. 
By the same Author, 36 pages, price 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. J. C. RYLE, B.A., 


On the subject of Christian Baptism. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d. each Series; or in one double volume, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF JESUS. 


(First and Second Series.) 


By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT ROGERS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Holloway. 


The volume contains Twenty-four Sermons on the leading incidents in the Saviour’s life. 


C.own 8vo., 400 pages, 4s. per volume, or 18s. the set of five. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 


Five volumes, each volume containing Twenty-four Sermons from the MSS. of Noncon- 
formist Divines; Thirty Original Outlines; Notes for Bible Classes; and Copious Re- 
views of Biblical Literature. (Published monthly in parts, price 6d.) 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
i, 
Third Edition, 260 pages, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 
HELPS TO TRUTH-SEEKERS ; 
Or, Christianity and Scepticism. An Exposition and a Defence. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, Manchester. 
II. 
Crown 8vo., 270 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 
SELF-FORMATION. 
Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
By the Rev. EDWARD PAXTON HOOD, 
Author of the ‘‘ Uses of Biography,” “ Genius and Industry,” &c. 
III. 
Crown 8vo., 250 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE LOGIC OF ATHEISM. 
Lectures delivered in the large Temperance Hall, Sheffield. 
By the Rev. HENRY BATCHELOR, 


Gratis, and free by post, 


PLANS OF PUBLISHING ; 


With Useful Information for all about to Print. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., 220 pages, price 1s. 6d. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS: 


Or, the Adventures of an Obscure Medical Man in a Low Neighbourhood. A Tale illus- 
trative of the Anomalies of the Poor Law. 
*,* Carriage free; with a discount of ten per cent. on orders of 20s. 
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Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo., cloth, boards, price 10s. to Subscribers, Non-subscribers 12s. 


ODEX VATICANUS. Novum Testamentum ex Antiquissimo Codice 
Vaticano. Edidit A. Maius, S.R.E. Card. Reprinted page for page from the Roman 
edition recently published. 


London: D. Nutt; and Wiiii1aMs and NorGAateE. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW WORK BY C. F. HOWARD. 
Two vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 


ILBERT MIDHURST, M.P. By the Author of “ Olympus,” “ Essays for 
the Age,” &c. 


London: J. F. Hore, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





This day is published, 
BIBLIOTHECA ANGLICA CURIOSA. 


ATALOGUE of an extremely Interesting and Valuable Collection of 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, chiefly consisting of rare early Biblical, Liturgical, 
and Theological books, in Black Letter, by the Early English Reformers, and other Writers. 
And some very rare and valuable Books relating to Irish History, &c., &c., from the library 
of a dignitary of the Church of England. Also a collection of very Rare and Curious 
Books in Early English Literature, books upon Characters, and other Interesting and 
Curious Subjects, selected from the library of the late Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L., editor of 
Wood’s ** Athenee Oxonienses, Reliquie Hearniane, &c.’’ The whole interspersed with 
Bibliographical Notes, Extracts, and References. 

Now on sale, at the prices affixed, by JoserpH Li.ty, 15, Bedford-street, (opposite Hen- 
rietta-street,) Covent-garden, London. 

Besides the extremely rare and curious Books contained in the present Catalogue, J. Lilly 
has on sale upwards of fifty thousand volumes of the Rarest, Most Curious, Useful, and 
Valuable Books, in various Languages and Classes of Literature, including splendid books 
of Prints and Illustrated Works; several thousands of Tracts published during the Civil 
Wars, &c.; several hundreds of rare and curious old quarto Plays, &c.; beautifully umi- 
nated Manuscripts upon Vellum ; Historical Manuscripts on Paper; Autograph Letters; 
Rare and Curious Engraved British Portraits, by the Passes, Delarum, Elstracke, Marshall, 
Faithorne, Hollar, and other Engravers. 

*,* Descriptive Catologues interspersed with Bibliographical Notes, will be forwarded to 
any Lady or Gentleman desiring them, in Town gratis, and in the Country at the expense of 
a single postage. 





Messrs. TRUBNER & Co., in reply to the inquiries of their numerous Subscribers, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they have just issued THE FIRST VOLUME (comprising 
Letters A to J, 1,005 pp. imp. 8vo. price 18s, to subscribers, 24s. to non-subscribers), of 


RITICAL DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and BRITISH 

and AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty-one Thousand Biographies and Lite« 
rary Notices. With an Index of Subject-Matter. By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 

The Second Volume (Letter K to Z, likewise exceeding 1,000 pp.), which is in a very forward 
state (being stereotyped as far as the Letter 8), will complete the work, and be published, 
with a most elaborate Index of Subject-Matter, in the autumn of 1859, on the same terms as 
the First Volume. 

The above important work was originally announced to be published in 1857, in 1 vol. 
imp. 8vo., of about 1,500 pages, and the first appeal to the public on its behalf was signally suc- 
cessful, The delay in the publication seems to have caused a feeling of disappointment among 
the patrons of the work, but it is hoped that this feeling will give way to one of lively satisface 
tion when the first half of it is examined. The high expectations raised by the mere an- 
nouncement made it incumbent upon the author and publishers to spare no expense or 
trouble to bring the work to the greatest state of perfection; and although stereotyped to 
the letter H at the time it was first announced, that portion has been entirely revised, partly 
re-written, and so much new matter introduced, that the subscribers will now receive above 
2,000 pages, at no increase of price. 

Prospectuses and Specimens will be forwarded on application. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES 
JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. 





TxosE who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. Such incidents, though scarcely 
claiming a place in strict history, may justly find mention in narrations of another kind. 
‘he great highway of history is adorned with many beautiful flowers, and there is no 
reason why we should not weave some of them into a garland. Or, to change the metaphor, 
the details which the historian is obliged to leave untouched afford materials which, when 
made the basis of tales exhibiting the manners, circumstances, personages, and general 
characteristics of their period, may be reckoned amongst the most useful means of impress- 
ing great truths and important events upon the popular mind. No attempt has yet been 
made, upon a regular plan, to work this comparatively unexplored mine. 


But it is about to be made. The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting 
and instructive episodes. 


The series is to be conducted by a responsible Editor, and it is intended that, when 
complete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great 
Britain, but also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. 
The extent of the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support 
accorded to it by the public. 


Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, 
enabling persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


It is intended to issue a volume on the first of each month, at the uniform price of 
One Shilling. 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
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On the Ist of February, price 2s. 
7as ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the Superintendence of the 


Ecclesiological Society. 


Contents :—Some Notes of a Tour in Germany—Sequentia Ineditex. 


XVIII.—The 


Houselling Cloth — Ruchas’s Directorium Anglicanum— Miss Millington’s Heraldry — 
Organs for Village Churches— Forbes’ and Neale’s Ancient Liturgies—Neale’s Cheap 


Editions of the Liturgies of S. James, &c.—Architectural Notes in France. 


II.—Villard 


de Honnecourt and his Churches, (with an Engraving )—Cottage Improvement—Competition 
for completing the Central Tower of Bayeux—Reports of Societies, &c. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 





HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN appears now on the Ist and 16th of 


each month, instead of on every alternate Saturday. 


A few alterations in arrangement 


have, at the suggestion of Subscribers, been made; and under the new Proprietary no 
exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its future course, worthy of the long list 


of its learned and respected supporters. 


Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for 6 Months, 4s. 
To be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Or Stamped copies for the Year, 10s.; for 6 Months, 5s. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR JAN. 15, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 

Our Work AND our PRINCIPLES. 

NEANDER’s Cuurcn Htstory.—General 
History of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Aucustus NEANDER. 

Oxrorp Mippie-Ciass ExAMINATIONS.— 
First Annual Report of the Delegacy 
rendered to Convocation Dec. 31, 1858. 

On THE Sons or Gop.—Die Sohne Gottes 


Engel in 2 Pet. ii. 4, 5 und Jud. vers. 6, 7. 
Von. Jon. Hetnr. Kurtz, D.D 

The Psalms of David, and the Canticles of 
Solomon. 

Fiction.—The Curate of Cumberworth, and 
the Vicar of Roost. 

RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

ForerGen LITERATURE. 

MIscELLANEOus.—Index, &c. 





in 1, Mos, vi. 1—4, und die Sundigenden 
Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





THE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 
Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 

The FEBRUARY Number contains—Days of Rejoicing.—Personal Influence.—Amne- 
mon the Forgetful, (with Illustrations.)—Bidpai the Philosopher, (with Iilustrations.)—An 
Anecdote of Joseph II.—The Child at Prayer.—The Favourite Scholar. —“ It is well.”— 
Church News.—Tue Epitor’s Box. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
UNDER THE STATUTE 
“ De Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sunt de corpore Universitatis.” 
The Examination will commence on the morning of Tuesday the 14th of June, 1859. 


Junior and Senior Candidates will be examined at the same time; but the Papers for 
the two Examinations will be different. 


THE REGULATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1859 may now be had, gratis, on 


application to Messrs, Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, DIVISION LISTS, &c., for the Examination 
held in June, 1858. 


Oxford: Printed for the Delegates, at the University Press, and sold by 
J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 
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Recently published, 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., price 10s. cloth. 
M IGNONETTE: a Sxercn. By the Author of “ The Curate of Holy Cross.” 


‘“‘ The writing is far above mediocrity, and in some passages is nervous, powerful, and impressive ; 
the descriptive parts are distinguished by much care and fidelity to nature.”—Literary Gazette. 

“To all readers this novel will present the charm of an earnest and pathetic discussion of life’s trials, 
conveyed in the proper spirit to endure them ; ... . the chief attraction being in the description of cha- 
racters, some of which are beautifully drawn. The style of writing, also, is peculiarly simple and grace- 
ful.”—John Bull. 

“Much praise is due to the author for the carefulness with which this tale is written. There is an air 
of reality about it. It is as if he were telling a sad chapter of his own experience.” —Daily News. 


‘“‘The tale is a most interesting one, and commends itself not less for its morale than for the easy and 
unaffected style in which the incidents are narrated.””—Morning Chronicle. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





Lately published, Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 
ONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE, an Essay: 
being the substance of Ten Lectures originally delivered in the Church of St. Thomas, 
Stamfcrd-hill. By the Rev. LEWIS P. MERCIER, M.A., University College, Oxford ; 
Head Master of St. John’s Foundation School, and Assistant Reader at the Foundling 
Hospital. 


London: Joun Henry and James Parker, 377, Strand. 





Just published, Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 
ERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By the Author of 


“‘ Sermons on the Prayer-book,” and “ On the Sufferings and Resurrection of our Lord.” 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





Just published, Feap. 8vo., price 2s. 


ERMONS ON THE DAILY SERVICES; Intended to Illustrate the 
Meaning and the Devotional Use of their several Parts. By the Rev. EDGAR N. 
DUMBLETON, B.A., Curate of Chislehurst. 


Oxford and London; Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





Nearly ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
N EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMEs Parker. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


THOUGHTS IN VERSE FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Just published, 


The Fifty-eighth Edition, in imperial 8vo., printed with red lines and Eight Illuminated 
Borders in fac-simile from Medieval Manuscripts, in gold and colours, antique cloth, 
bevelled, with gilt edges, price £1 5s. cloth; morocco, £1 11s. 6d.; best morocco, £2 2s. 





Fifty-seventh Edition, 8vo., large type, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 21s.; antique 
ealf, 18s. 


Fifty-fourth Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 
15s. ; antique calf, 12s. 


Fifty fifth Edition, 32mo., cloth, 3s, 6d. ; morocco plain, 5s.; morocco by Hayday, 7s. 
Fifty-sixth Edition, (cheap,) cloth, 1s. 6d.; bound, 2s. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James PARKER. 
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THE GARDENS OF ENGLAND. 


This day is published, in One elegant Volume, folio, dedicated, by permission, to her Grace 
the Duchess of Sutherland, price £6 6s., or mounted as drawings, £12 12s., 


HE GARDENS of ENGLAND. Containing coloured Chromo-Lithographs 
of some of the most celebrated Gardens in this Country, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Vignette Views of the Mansions by E. A. Brooke. 
This work is uusurpassed for beauty of subject and treatment by any work in Modern 
Art, whether for the Drawing-room Table, Library, or a New Year’s Gift, and is a complete 
novelty. 


Published by THomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket, where may be had Pictorial Works of 
all descriptions. 





To be published by subscription, in One Volume, 8vo., price 10s. large paper, 7s. 6d. small 
paper. 

Ss of GOODS and ORNAMENTS of NORFOLK CHURCHES 

in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Edited, with Introduction, Glossary, Notes, &., 

by HENRY HARROD, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Norfolk of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Subscribers’ Names received by Messrs. CUNDALL and Mi.uar, Booksellers, Norwich, 
and by the Editor, Aylsham. 





Now ready, Crown 4to. 


SERRURERIE DU MOYEN-AGE: LES FERRURES DE 


PORTES, par Raymonp BorpgEaux; avec Dessins par Henri Gerente et G. Bouet. 
(40 planches et 47 gravures sur bois.) 


Oxford: PARKER. 
Paris: Auc. Ausry, Libraire, Rue Dauphine 16. 





Recently published, Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


HE SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; or, Oxford during the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, M.A. 


“Mr. Heygate has managed these discussions with much skill, and the chapters in which they occur 
will certainly not, as he seems to apprehend, be condemned as dull. ... Within those three years the star 
of the King rose high, and set again for ever. Mr. Hevgate has filled his canvas with figures full of life 
and individual character, and has sketched them with discriminating sympathy. ... We may congratulate 
Mr. Heygate upon having repaired the neglect of his ‘ constitutional’ privileges as an undergraduate. 
There is abundant evidence that he has not only collected the historical materials of his narrative with 
conscientious perseverance, but has surveyed the actual scenes of contest with a learned eye. The result 
is a vivid and truthful picture, in which we lose sight of the labour in our admiration of the art. ... 
There is nothing in the spirit or the conduct of the story which is not worthy of cordial acceptance ; and 
it has passages which no vulgar pen could have written, and which few will read unmoved.”—Saturday 
Review, Sept. 4, 1858. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAmMes PARKER. 





In 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND OTHER 

AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to ascertain how 
the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood and observed from 
the same time: with an Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Larusury, M.A., Author of “ A History of the Convocation,” ‘The 
Nonjurors,” &c. 


“Mr. Lathbury’s method of dealing with the Prayer-book, the Rubrics, and the Canons is not a very 
common one: he aims at ascertaining the minds of the framers, and the interpretation put xpon Books 
of Authority in the Church from the period of the Reformation down to the accession of George III. In 
carrying out this view, he seems to us to have exercised extreme care, and to have spared no labour in 
the search for materials amongst contemporaneous and rare publications. There is a large amount 
of information in the book, not only upon ecclesiastical, but also upon general history ; and the style is 
at once popular and learned. One point which is strikingly brought out is the invariable agreement be- 
tween Churchmen and Nonconformists respecting the meaning of the Rubrics and Canons : the interpre- 
tation given by the Bishops was never objected to, but they were censured for enforcing regulations, the 
meaning of which was not disputed. There is an entire absence of partiality in the volume, and an evi- 
dent desire to arrive at the truth.”—Cambridge Chronicle, Nov. 6, 1858. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMES PARKER. 
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Just published, Volumes I. and II., price 10s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 
HISTORY OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 
By J. T. GILBERT, M.R.I.A. 
London: Joun Russevt Smitu, 36, Soho-square. 
Dublin: M¢Grasuan and Git, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 





MX UMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 
Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medieval and Modern 
Styles; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s.; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold, 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. Illustrated Price-list, post free—T. MORING, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 





CURIOUS OLD BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE of Miscellaneous Second-hand Books will be forwarded 


Gratis, containing some curious old Trials. Books on Astrology, Wit, Drollery, 
Satire, &c. 


Apply direct to Tuomas ArtTuur, 45, Booksellers’-row, Strand, London, W.C. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


No. 3, PALL-MALL, EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
HE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, at the rate of 


Five per Cent. per Annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 31st Deeember, are ready for 
delivery, and payable daily between the hours of Ten and Four. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





10th January, 1859. 
Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 


““(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 

PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ERRORS IN CAPGRAVE’S CHRO- 
NICLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Permit me to say one 
word in reference to the “errors” found 
by Mr. Peacock in my edition of Cap- 
grave’s Chronicle. 

The first, “Inde” for “ Jude,” was a 
mere misprint, which escaped my notice 
in reading the proof-sheets. I am sorry 
that I did not notice it when employed in 
the somewhat mechanical process of in- 
dexing. 

The second “error,” resulting evidently 
from a too hasty glance at the text while 
writing the marginal references, I disco- 
vered myself long before the book was 
published. Mr. Peacock, before finding 
fault with my work, ought to have taken 
the trouble to have read my “ Zrrata.” 

The word “Sistewys” is explained in 
the margin at p. 156.—I am, &c., 

F. C. HINGESTON. 


Eweter College, Oxford. 


FAMILY OF DANIEL DE FOE. 


Mr. Ursay,—In your Magazine for 
October, 1858, I observe a query as to 
Daniel De Foe of 1741 being the son of 
the novelist ; and though I cannot posi- 
tively affirm the fact, perbaps the infor- 
mation here given will be the means of 
ascertaining the pedigree more surely. 

The Rev. Henry De Foe Baker, Vicar of 
Greetham, Rutland, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of the Hospital at Stamford, was 
directly descended from the novelist; of 
which circumstance he was not a little 
proud, as was also his father, the Rev. 
William Baker, Rector of Lyndon, in the 
same county, who died at the age of about 
70, some time about 1826. From recollec- 
tion of conversations with this gentleman, 
I imagine him to have been a grandson of 
De Foe the elder, and to have inherited a 
considerable fortune, with some of the 
books belonging to that author ; amongst 
them a Horace, copiously interspersed 
with notes, which he once placed in my 
hands, and asked me whether it would 
answer to publish. 

The Kev. H. De Foe died about ten 
years since, and his son Henry graduated 
at Cambridge a few years , and was, 
last year, Curate of Glooston, Market Har- 
borough, Leicestershire ; a letter addressed 
to him at Stamford would probably find 


him, when, if he be of the same opinion as 
his father, &c., he will afford all the re- 
quired pedigree.—Yours, &c., R. IL. 


BENJAMIN WYON. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the obituary of the 
late Benjamin Wyon which appears in your 
last number, there is an error in saying he 
engraved the Great Seal of George IV.; it 
was that of William IV. which was the 
work of the late artist: the writer had 
from Mr. Wyon a description of his inter- 
view with the latter monarch. 

Having been born in 1802 you will see 
he was scarcely eighteen at the accession 
of George IV.—Yours, &c., 

Joun THOMAS. 

Clydach, Breconshire. 


THE OLD SWAN WITH TWO 
NECKS TAVERN, LONDON. 


TuiIs ancient tavern, so well known all 
over England as the “Swan with Two 
Necks, Lad-lane,” is being razed to the 
ground, For some years past both the old 
booking-office and the remnant of the 
tavern adjoining the ancient gateway to 
the once bustling inn-yard, have been 
shored up; but in a few days not one 
stone will be left upon the other to mark 
the spot where the hostelrie once stood, 
the pride of coachmen and guards of the 
olden time. We understand that an ex- 
tensive range of warehouses will be built, 
the whole of which will be similar in style 
to those of Pickford and Co., which at the 
present time are immediately contiguous. 


CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

THE Corporation of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne are bound to entertain the Judges 
of Assize and to protect them to Carlisle ; 
the latter duty they perform by present- 
ing each of the Judges with a gold XX 
shilling piece of Charles I. to buy -a 
dagger, and the money so given is called 
dagger money. They always present it 
in the coinage of Charles I., for which 
they sometimes have to pay high prices 
when it happens to be scarce in the 
numismatic market. This ceremony of 
payment was duly performed at the Au- 
tumn Assizes of 1856, and the writer was 
shewn the coin received by one of the 
Lords Justices. It was a XX shilling piece 
of Charles I. in very fair preservation.— 
Derby Telegraph. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 21.) 


Axovut the same time as the Greek-fire was received 
among the Christian nations of Western Europe, Gunpowder 
also appears: that is, powder acting by detonation, for a 


mixture of sulphur, nitre and charcoal which would /uze 
had been known long before. Its early history is traceable 
with much difficulty, chiefly from the fact that many words, 
ultimately appropriated to the engines with which it was 
employed, may have been used at an early date with a 
very different signification. Of such are the names, gonne, 
canon, rocket, fusée, musquet, artillator. The word gonne 
appears to be derived from mangon (mangona), and may in 
early writings have referred to engines for casting stones 
by means of slings and weights. Cannon is usually traced 
to the Latin, canna, which may have been meant to de- 
signate the tube by which the Greek-fire was directed. 

Eventually these two words became synonymous; the first 
appearing to have been the more favoured term among the 
English, while the other was the current word among the 
French. Thus Walsingham :—“ Et illic figere vel locare 
gunnas suas, quas Galli canones vocant,” &c. (p. 398, 

ed. Camden). The rochettes and fusées of the fourteenth’ 
century were, as we have already seen, fire-arrows pro- 
jected by the cross-bow". The muschettw were also arrows 
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for the arbalest*. The artillator was merely a maker of 
bows, arrows, darts and other stores usually provided for 
military service. Thus, the Statute of Edward II. on the 
office of Seneschal of Aquitaine and Constable of Bordeaux : 
—‘Ttem, ordinatum est quod sit unus artillator, qui faciat 
balistas, carellos, arcus, sagittas, lanceas, spiculas, et alia 
arma necessaria pro garnisionibus castrorum’.”’ 

We must therefore receive with very great caution all 
early evidences in which such words appear, carefully ex- 
amining the context in order to ascertain to what they 
really refer. The claimants to the discovery of gunpowder 
and cannon (as we now understand those words) are very 
numerous. Almost every nation of Europe, and some of 
those of Asia, have assumed the honour of the invention ; 
but, until some one of them shall have produced contem- 
porary vouchers, we may fairly leave this point as an open 
question. Guns (or bombards) appear at first to have been 
used for the defence of towns and castles, and for sieges ; 
then, towards the close of the century, for the field—yet 
still but rarely: and at length, also at the close of the 
period, we meet with Hand fire-arms. Throughout the four- 
teenth century the cannons are found to have discharged, 
not balls alone, but arrows (quarrels) and Greek-fire: 
another source of perplexity in endeavouring to interpret 
the accounts of the old chroniclers. The balls were most 
commonly of stone, but sometimes of iron or lead, and even 
of marble. The arrow for the cannon may be seen in the 
work of Valturius, De re militari*, cap. x. The powder 
at this time, and long after, was, as the name indicates, 
a dust; granulation being an improvement of the sixteenth 
century. It was also very feeble, in comparison with that 
of our own time, from the impurity of the saltpetre pro- 
vided by the fourteenth-century chymists. 

Let us now examine a few evidences relating to cannon 
employed for defence and siege of fortresses. The earliest 
monument yet discovered is that found by M. Libri among 
the Ordinances of Florence, of the year 1326* :— 

*“Ttem possint dicti Domini Priores artium et vexillifer 





x See p. 17. of the “ musquet arrow” of later times. 
¥ Regest. Aquit., fol. 80. * Cited by M. Lacabane in the Bidlio- 
* Copied in Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spen- théque de l’Ecole des Chartes, second 
ceriana, vol. iv. p. 47. In this curious _ series, vol. i. p. 50. 
figure we probably obtain also the form 
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justitie una cum dicto officio duodecim bonorum virorum, 
eisque liceat nominare, eligere et deputare unum vel duos 
magistros in officiales et pro officialibus ad faciendum et 
fieri faciendum pro ipso communi pilas seu palloctas ferreas 
et canones de mettallo pro ipsis canonibus et palottis haben- 
dis et operandis per ipsos magistros et officiales et alias 
personas in defensione communis Florentie et castrorum 
et terrarum que pro ipso communi tenentur, et in dam- 
num et prejudicium inimicorum pro illo tempore et ter- 
minio et cum illis officio et salario eisdem per commune 
Florentie et de ipsius communis pecunia per camerarium 
camere dicti communis, solvendo illis temporibus et ter- 
minis et cum ea immunitate et eo modo et forma et cum 
illis pactis,et condictionibus quibus ipsis prioribus et vex- 
illefero et dicto officio xii. bonorum virorum placuerit.” 

The first French document in which powder and cannon 
are named, is an instrument of 1338, deposited in the 
Cabinet des Titres of the Imperial Library of Paris. The 
provision here recorded was for the attack on Southampton, 
according to the opinion of M. Lacabane?:— 

“Sachent tous que je, Guillaumé du Moulin de Bou- 
loigne, ai eu et receu de Thomas Fouques, garde du clos 
des galées* du Roy nostre sire 4 Rouen, un pot de fer a 
traire garros 4 feu, xlviii. garros ferrés et empanés en deux 
cassez, une livre de salpetre, et demie livre de souffre vif, 
pour faire poudre pour traire lesdiz garros.... Donné a 
Leure*, sous mon seel, le ii*. jour de juillet, l’an mil. ccc. 
trente et huit.” 

In 1338 we have the often-quoted document printed by 
Ducange under the word Bombarda ; a document now, in- 
deed, not to be found, but which we may freely accept for 
authentic at the hands of Ducange. It is an account of the 
Treasurer for War, Barthelemy du Drach, relating to stores 
for the siege of Puy Guillem in Périgord :—“ A Henri de 
Faumechon, pour avoir poudres et autres choses necessaires 
aux canons qui estoient devant Puy Guillaume.” 

In 1339 Cambray was besieged by the English, when 
we obtain two curious evidences, first printed by M. Laca- 





> Bibliotheque, ¥c., vol. i. p. 28. 4 The expedition was fitted out at this 


* The name of the Marine Arsenal at _ place and Harfleur. 
Rouen. 
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bane in the paper to which we have already referred. The 
earliest of these, dated in October, runs thus :— 

‘“‘ Sachent tuit que nous, Hughes, sire de Cardilhac et de 
Bieule, chevaliers, avons eu et receu de mons’. le Galois 
de la Balmes, maistre des arbalestriers, pour dis canons, 
ching de fer et ching de metal, liquel sont tout fait dou 
commandement doudit maistre des arbalestriers par nostre 
main et par nos gens, et qui sont en la garde et en la 
deffense de la ville de Cambray, vingt et ching livres deus 
souls et sept deniers tournois, liquel sont delivré audit 
maistre et ala ville. Donné souz nostre saiel, a Cambray, 
le viii’. jour d’octobre mil ccc. xxx. et noef.” 

The other document, dated at Cambray in December of 
the same year, is a receipt ‘nour salpetre et suffre viz 
(vif) et sec, achetez pour les canons qui sont a Cambray.” 

In 1340, Froissart tells us, the inhabitants of Quesnoy, 
being attacked by the French, “ descliquérent canons et 
bombardes, qui jetoient grands carreaux’.”’ 

In the Accounts of Receipts and Deliveries of the 
*‘Baillies de St. Omer” from 1306 to 1342, occur the 
following entries :—‘‘ A Jehan de Cassel, tourneur, pour 
tourner iii. (cents) fus de garros, pour traire de canons,’ 
&e. ‘A Bernard le chaudronnier, pour Vacat de une 
vieille caudiére, pour tailler en pennes a enpenner les dits 
fus de garros, xx. solz.” (This old pot, to cut up into 
feathers for fledging the cannon-arrows, was of course of 
brass; as we meet in other places with “carreaux em- 
pennés d’airain.”) “A Guillaume de Dyeppe, ii. livres 
et demie, et demi quart de poudre de salpestre, pour les 
dis canons, & xxx. solz la livre‘.”’ 

In the Accounts of Payments made to the. Clerk of the 
King’s Privy Wardrobe at the Tower, who was custodian 
of the King’s “‘artillery,” commencing in the 18 Edw. 
III., 1344, and extending to the year 1347, we have, 
among other items of a military character, this disburse- 
ment :—‘‘ Kidem Thome (de Roldeston) super facturam 
pulveris pro ingeniis, et emendatione diversarum arma- 
turum, xl. sol®.”’ 

In 1346 the same Thomas de Roldeston receives “ per 





© Vol. i. p. 98. par M. Victor Fouque, pp. 67, seq 
* Recherches Histor. sur les Corpora- & In the Records of the Exchequer. 
tions des Archers, des Arbalétriers, §c., | Archeologia, vol, xxxii. p. 380. 
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manus Willielmi de Stanes, ad opus ipsius Regis, pro 
gunnis suis, ix®xi. lib. sal petre et decciiii™vi. lib. 
sulphur vivi, per breve Regis datum x. die Maii",” &c. 
In November of the same year is this singular entry :— 
“Et eidem Thome, ad opus Regis, pro gunnis suis, decl. 
lib. sal petree, et cccx. lib. sulphur vivi, per breve Regis 
datum &c., per quod Rex mandavit prefato custodi quod 
provideri faceret, ad opus Regis, totum salte petre et sulphur 
vivi quod inveniri poterit vendendum, et illud liberari faceret,” 
&e. All that could be obtained on this occasion was 750 
pounds of saltpetre and 310 pounds of sulphur’. <A pay- 
ment in 1347 gives us the price of these ingredients :— 
“Precium cujuslibet libree sal petree xvulid., et sulphur 
vivi viiid.* ” 

The year 1346 furnishes us with the most curious of all 
the early documents relating to cannon. It is the record of 
an experiment made before the “consuls” of Tournay by 
Peter of Bruges, who had already earned a reputation 
for constructing ‘certain engines called connoilles, to be 
let off in a good town, if it should be besieged :”— 

“Comme li consauls de le ville euist ordené par aucun 
raport que on leur en fist, que Pieres de Bruges, potiers 
destain, savoit faire aucuns engiens appiellés Connoilles, 
pour traire en une boine ville quand elle soit assisse ; 
liquels Pierres fu mandés, et li commanda lidis consauls 
qu’il en feist un, et se il le faisoit bien, et que on s’en 
loast, il en feroit pluiseurs. Liquels Pieres en fists j., 
et depuis, aucun doudit consel vaurent savoir comment 
on sent (s’en) poroit aidier, et dirent audit Pieron qu'il 
le voloient faire esprover. Liquels Pieres porta sen engien 
dehors Moriel porte as cans’, et mist j. quariel ens, auquel 
avoit ou bout devant une pieche de plonch (plomb) pesant 
ij. lb., u environ, et fist cestuy engien traire, et la porta 
pour jeter quant j. huis, et j. muret. Liquels engiens fist 
si cruel noise et si grant, que li quariaus vint par dedens 
le ville, et ny eust personne qui la fu, ne le dit Pieron, 
neant que le dit quariel veust ne ne peuist pierchevoir, 
et passa les ij. murs de le ville, jusques en le plache devant 
le moustier §. Brisse, et la atainst j. homme appiellé Jake- 





* Archeologia, vol. xxxii. p. 381. k Tbid. 
' Tbid., p. 382. ! La Porte Noire-aux-champs. 
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mon de Raisse, foulon, ou kief (au chef) et le jeta mort. 
Lyquels Pieres, pour le doubte de la loy de le ville, se 
traist en saint lieu, quant on li raporta le nouvielle. Sour 
cou li consauls de le ville par grant deliberation eut avis 
sour che e boin consel, considérant que on avoit commandé 
audit Pieron a faire ledit engien, et que di celui li dis 
consauls lavoit fait traire pour exprouver comment il se 
porteroit, comment il avoit pris se visée de traire cont le 
dit huis et muret, et que hayne aucune li dis Pierre navoit 
audit Jak qu’on seoist, et comment li quariaus sans viser 
se dreta dedans le ville; qu’il ne véoient cose aucune pour 
quoy li dis Pieres ne deuist estre de ceste cose purs in- 
nocens et sans coupes de le mort le dit Jak, et que ce que 
li dis Pieres en fist fu cas de meskeance et de pitey; pour 
quoy audict Pieron il perdonnerent cou que par meskeance 
il lenestoit™. Ce fu fait ou mois de septembre, lan de grace 
mil. iij. ¢. et xlvi".” 

At the siege of Calais in 1347, Froissart tells us that 
the English built a strong castle of wood, to cut off the 
communication between the town and the sea, “et le fit 
pourvoir moult bien d’espringales, de bombardes, et d’arcs 
a tour, et d’autres instrumens °.”’ 

In the Accounts of the Household Expenses of King 
Edward ITI., commencing in 1344, are payments to “ In- 
gyners, lvii., Artellers, vi., Gonners, vi.” They received 
daily in time of war sixpence each man. 

In 1356 the Black Prince employed cannons and bom- 
bards against Romorentin, as we have seen in a former 
page”. The defenders of St. Valery, in 1358, “ avoient de 
bons canons et des espringalles qui moult grévoient ceux 
de Vost*.” In 1360 the Tower of London contained, 
among other military stores, four guns of copper and six- 
teen and a-half pounds of gunpowder’. In 1363, for the 
defence of Calais, provision is ordered of various stores : 
among the rest, ‘‘ totum attilium ingeniorum, pulverum *,” 
&e. In 1369 the troops of Sir John Chandos, besieging 
Montsac (or Moissac ?), “ levérent devant les murs aucuns 
canons qu’ils portoient‘.”” Before the Castle of La Roche- 





™ il en estoit. 9 Froissart, i. 391. 

" Etudes sur V Artillerie, vol. i. Ad- * Privy Wardrobe Accounts; and see 
denda. Archeologia, xxxii. 384. 

° Chron. i. 263, * Rymer, iii. 705. 

P Page 21, * Froissart, i. 579. 
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sur-Yon, in the same year, the English employed cannons 
and springalds; and in his account of the attack, Frois- 
sart gives us this further and very interesting information, 
that the English were accustomed to have these engines in 
their army :—“‘ Et encore plusieurs canons et espringalles, 
qu’ils avoient de pourvéance en leur ost, et pourvus de 
longtemps et usagés de mener *.” 

By the Accounts of the Keeper of the King’s Stores at 
Calais, from 1369 to 1371, we learn that there were in 
his charge at that time fifteen guns, 995 pounds of salt- 
petre, 1,298 pounds of quick sulphur, three great guns of 
brass and one of iron, 200 balls of lead, 84 pounds of gun- 
powder *,” &e. 

The accounts of the officer in charge of the stores in the 
Tower of London, from 1370 to 1374, include payments 
for the materials of gunpowder, with entries relating to 
guns of brass and of iron, lead balls, and brass moulds for 
casting lead balls:—‘‘x. form. de latcn. pro eisdem pil. 
(plumb.) faciend ’.” 

In the Practica of Arderne, already noticed (p. 2! ), we 
find this curious receipt for making a “‘fewe volant :”— 
“Pernez j. li. de soufre vif, ij. li. de charbones de saux, 
vi. li. de salpetre, si les fetez bien et sotelment moudre 
sur un piere de marbre, puis bultez le poudre parmy un 
sotille coverchief. Cest poudre vault a gettere pelottes de 
fer, ou de plom, ou d’areyne, ove un instrument ge lem 
appelle Gonne *.” 

In an indenture relating to the stores of Dover Castle in 
1372 we find, among the munitions of the fortress, ‘ ce. 
garbas sagittarum, vi. gonnes *.”’ 

At the siege of La Riolle, in 1373, the Duke of Anjou 
“avoit fait mener l’une des grandes bombardes que |’on 
sceust nulle part’.” In the same year, the Castle of Gavre 
being besieged by the Duke of Bourbon, the captain of 
the fortress ‘happened one day to inspect the gunpowder 
and artillery in a tower, when it chanced that a lighted 
candle fell upon the powder, which burnt the face of 
Ferandon (the captain), so that he died, and two others 
with him °.”” 

" Chron. i. 585. * Archeol. Journal, vol. xi. p. 387. 

* Archeologia, xxxii. 384. > D’Orronville, Vie de Louis de Bour- 


Y Tbid., p. 386. bon, ch. 22. 
* Sloane MSS., 335 and 795. © Ibid., ch. 24. 
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In 1377, the French besieging the Castle of Ardres, 
“firent dresser et appareiller leurs canons, qui portoient 
carreaux de deux cents pesant. . . . Et ja jetoient les 
canons, dont il y avoit jusques 4 sept vingt carreaux de 
deux cents pesant, qui pertuisoient les murs*.”” The word 
quarrel here seems to have passed to the cannon ball, a 
transition of which there are analogous instances in the 
progress of arms and armour through the middle ages. 

At the siege of St.-Malo in 1378, “ avoient en l’ost bien 
quatre cents canons mis et assis tout autour de la ville. . . 
qui jetoient nuit et jour dedans la forteresse’.” This 
number cannot be accepted as having reference to large 
siege guns. M. Buchon, in his note on the passage, sup- 
poses the chronicler to have included the engines of attack 
of every kind. The Emperor of the French resolves the 
difficulty in another way :—‘‘Ce nombre de 400 canons 
ne parait plus étonnant quand on songe que |’on y compre- 
nait des espéces d’armes portatives ‘.” 

Rymer has a curious instrument of this year, 1378, 
relating to stores for the Castle of Brest :— 

*“‘ Rex universis et singulis vicecomitibus, &c. 

“‘Sciatis quod assignavimus dilectum nobis, Thomam 
Norwich ad emendum et providendum, ad opus nostrum, 
per supervisum, dilecti nobis, Thome Restwold, in civitate 
nostra Londonie et alibi, &c., pro denariis nostris, prompté 
in manu per manus dicti Thome solvendis, Duo magna et 
duo minora ingenia, vocata Canons, sexcentas Petras pro 
eisdem ingeniis et pro aliis ingeniis; Duodecim Balistas, 
Quatuor milia Querellorum, Centum Arcus, ccc. garbas 
Sagittarum, . . . cece. libras de Salpetre, c. libras Sulphuris 
vivi, unum dolium Carbonum de Salugh, &c. 

“Et dolia et barellos pro premissis imponendis, pro 
stauro et munitione Castri nostri de Brest, &c. 

“'T. R. apud Westmon’.’” 

At Dendremonde, in 1379, “ces Flamands avoient ap- 
portés, en leurs nefs, canons dont ils traioient les carreaux 
si grands et si forts, que qui en étoit consuivi, il n’y avoit 
point de reméde qu’il ne fust mort".” In the same year 
we have accounts of the purchase of brass cannon, of salt- 
petre and sulphur, and of gunpowder for the Castle of 





@ Froissart, i. 714, 716. © Thid, ii. 31 and 39. 
* Etudes sur [ Artillerie, ii. 76. 8 Federa, vii. 187. h Froissart, ii. 80. 
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Carisbrook. The saltpetre cost 1s. 3d. a-pound, the sul- 
phur 6d. For the two brass cannons and the gunpowder 
was paid the sum of £6 6s. 8d.' 

The Inventory of the military stores of the city of 
Bologna, taken in 1381, affords some interesting illus- 
trations of our subject :—“ Jn primis in cortile: ccxey. 
lapides a bombardis. Jtem, in domo Massarie repertum 
fuit lapides marmoreos a bombardis cccxxxiv. Item, iv. 
canones a bombardis, inter quorum unus est cupr?. Unum 
canonem cupri a bombardis ponderis lib. ecclxi. Jn camera 
a bombardis: liv. balotas ferri a bombardis lib. ceclxxiv. 
Item, ccclxxxy. balotas parvas ferri a bombardis ponde- 
ris lib. cexxxv. Unam botexellam pulveris a bombardis 
ponderis lib. clxiiii Novem bombardas a scaramosando *. 
Duas bombardas, una cum manico ferri',” &e. 

At the siege of Audenarde in 1382, the captain of the 
town caused all the houses near the walls to be pulled 
down or covered with earth, “pour le trait du feu des 
canons.”” The besiegers, besides various engines of the 
mangona kind, employed a bombard “ merveilleusement 
grande, laquelle avoit cinquante trois pouces de bec, et 
jetoit carreaux merveilleusement grands et gros et pesants ; 
et quand cette bombarde descliquoit, on l’ouoit par jour 
bien de cing lieues loin, et par nuit de dix; et menoit si 
grand’noise au descliquer, que il sembloit que tous les 
diables d’enfer fussent au chemin ™.” 

Another Inventory of Bologna, dated in 1397, furnishes 
a few additional particulars :—“ Item, unam bombardam 
pizolam, cum manico fracto. Unam bombardam pizolam 
cum lapide et cippo (stock). Quatuor sclopos pizolos in 
uno telerio (frame). Unum telerium cum duobus canonis. 
Unum telerium cum duobus sclopis.”” Groups of guns fitted 
on frames or carts are frequent in the next century, under 
_ the name of Ribaudequin or Wagenburg. “Item, unum 
sclopum parvum a cavalito et sine cavalito.” A gun a che- 
valet ; that is, fixed on a stand. “Item, decl. ballotas de 
ferro a bombardis. Duo millia. ecxx. ballotas de lapide a 
bombarda. Unam bombardam ponderis librarum celxxiii.”” 

In the Pell Records, 1 Hen. IV., 1400, payments ap- 
pear for “‘ quarell gunnes,” at 7s. each. 





i Archaologia, xxxii. 384. Etudes sur V Artillerie. 
* For skirmishing. ™ Froissart, ii. 214. 
! Printed at the end of vol. i. of the ® Etudes sur V Artillerie, Addenda. 
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The date of the first appearance of cannon in the field 
has long been a subject of dispute, and probably will long 
remain so. The plain of Cressy still continues a scene of 
contest between opposing archeologists. ‘The chief argu- 
ments brought forward by those who maintain that the 
English employed cannon at this place in 1346, are the 
passage in the Chroniques de St. Denis, that of Villani, the 
Amiens Froissart, and the statement already noticed of this 
chronicler, that the English were ‘‘ used to carry cannon 
with their armies.” (See p. 117.) On the other side it is ob- 
jected that in the numerous manuscripts of Froissart, where 
he has related with such particularity and at such length, 
and from the testimony of those who took part in the fight, 
the various incidents of the day (and of the previous 
march also), not a word appears about guns or gunners; 
but the rout of the Genoese is distinctly attributed to the 
English Archers. ‘The passage in the Grandes Chroniques 
runs thus :—‘ Lisquieulx anglois getterent trois canons 
dont il advint que les genevois arbalestriers, qui estoient ou 
premier front, tournerent le dos et laissierent le traire, si 
ne scet on si ce fut traison ou non°.” Villani writes :— 
“‘E ordino il re d’Inghilterra i suoi arceri, che n’avea 
grande quantita su per le carra, e tali di sotto con bom- 
barde che saettano pallotte di ferro con fuoco, per impaurire 
e disertare i cavalli de’ Franceschi.” The transcript of 
Froissart’s Chronicles preserved in the Library of Amiens 
contains this passage: —“‘Et li Angles descliquerent au- 
cuns canons quwils avoient en la bataille pour esbahir les 
Genevois‘.” 

The anonymous compilation of this portion of the Grandes 
Chroniques, and the distance of Villani from the scene of 
action, are not circumstances to add weight to the evidence 
of the volumes in question; and both writers may be par- 
doned for seeking to refer the disaster that befel their 
countrymen to the employment of some new and terrible 
instrument of destruction’. The unique copy of Froissart 
at Amiens does not seem entitled to much attention. It 
can scarcely be an early manuscript, or we should have had 





° Cotton MS., Nero, E. ii. pt. 2, fol. ® The whole account of the battle in 
397". the Grandes Chroniques is puerile in the 
P Cronica, 1. xii. c. 66. extreme. See the printed edition of M. 
4 Hist. d Abbeville, §c., par M.Touan- Paulin Paris, ‘ol. v. pp. 459, seq., espe- 
dre, t. i. p. 236 ; Etudes sur l'Artillerie, cially p. 463. 
t. i. p. 65. 
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transcripts containing the same words; and, if late, its 
authority vanishes altogether. 

In 1382, however, we obtain more reliable evidence of 
the employment of field guns. The men of Ghent, march- 
ing to the attack of their adversaries of Bruges, “ chargé- 
rent environ deux cents chars de canon et d’artillerie :” 
they took their post on a hill, suffered the troops of the 
Count to begin the attack, manceuvred to get the advan- 
tage of the sun, and plied the Brugeois with their guns. 
“Sitdt que ceux de Bruges ouirent la voix de ceux de 
Gand et les canons descliquer, et que ils les virent venir 
de front pour eux assaillir aprement, ils jetérent leurs 
batons jus et tournérent le dos*.”’ 

At the combat of the Pont-de-Comines in the same year, 
“vy avoit aucuns qui jetoient de bombardes portatives, et qui 
traioient grands quarriaulx enpennés de fer, et les faisoient 
voler outre le pont jusques a la ville de Comines*.” 

Philip von Arteveld directs his men assembled on the 
Mont-d’Or, when the attack shall begin, to ply their bom- 
bards, cannon and crossbows, in order to intimidate the 
enemy. And we further learn that these cannons and 
bombards cast forth “‘ gros carreaux empennés d’airain".”’ 

That Hand-guns were invented, though but rarely ap- 
pearing, in this century seems very probable from several 
cotemporary evidences. An inquisition taken in 1375 at 
Huntercombe, (a place belonging to the Abbey of Dorches- 
ter,) and now preserved among the records at the Chapter- 
house, Westminster, states that one Nicholas Huntercombe, 
with others, to the number of forty men, armed with 
‘“haubergeons, plates, bacenettes cum aventayles, paletes, 
lanceis, scutis, arcubus, sagittis, balistis, e¢ gonnes, vene- 
runt ad Manerium de Huntercombe,”. and there made 
assault*, &c. It appears very improbable that a body of 
men making a sudden attack upon an abbey manor-house, 
would be armed with any kind of “‘ gonnes” except hand- 
guns. Field-pieces are out of the question, and the bom- 
bard ‘a chevalet” does not seem an instrument adapted to 
such a riotous foray. 

In the Bologna Inventory of 1397, before cited, we have 





S Froissart, ii. 203 and 205. this curious evidence we are indebted to 
* Tbid., ii. 235. the kindness of J. Burtt, Esq., Assistant 
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this entry : —“‘Item, viii. sclopos de ferro, de quibus sunt 
tres a manibus.” In the excavations of the Castle of Tan- 
nenberg, dismantled in 1399, there was found a hand-gun 
of brass, with part of the wooden stock remaining, and the 
iron rammer belonging to it. The whole of these curious 
relics are engraved in Dr. Hefner’s volume, Die Burg 
Tannenberg und thre Ausgrabungen, plate 7. 

Notices of cannon appear in the works of the poets of 
this age; but contribute no new fact beyond that of wit- 
nessing, by the rarity of their occurrence and the vague- 
ness of the terms, how little impression the invention had 
made on the public mind, and consequently how small was 
the influence of the new arm in military operations. In 
the old Scottish poem of “The Bruce,” by John Barbour, 
the writer, noticing the northern expedition of Edward III. 
in 1327, tells us that the Scotch then first became ac- 
quainted with crested helms and crakys of war ; which last 
are considered to have been some kind of fire-arms :— 


‘Twa noweltyis that day thai saw, 
That forouth in Scotland had bene nane : 
Tymmris for helmys war the tane, 
That thaim thoucht than off gret bewté, 
And alsua wondre for to se. 
The tothyr crakys war off wer, 
That thai befor herd nevir er.” —Buke xix. ver. 3949. 


This early date, of 1327, renders it unlikely that the 
troops of Edward should have had cannon in their arma- 
ment, and Barbour being but seven years of age when 
the campaign took place, we see that he is merely record- 
ing a tradition which had obtained currency years after 
the event. 

‘‘Gonnes” are mentioned in the “‘ Romance of Kyng 
Alixaunder,” 1. 3,268, in “Syr Tryamoure,” 955, and in 
the “‘ Avowynge of Kyng Arther,” stan. 65. ‘‘ Bombards” 
occur in the Metrical Chronicle of Du Guesclin, v. 11,067 ; 
and Chaucer, in the “ House of Fame,” bk. iii., has this 
simile :— 

*‘ Swift as a pellet out of a gonne, 
When fire is in the pouder ronne.”’ 


From various passages already quoted, we have seen that 
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cannon were used in ships as well as on land. Compare 
Froissart, vol. i. p. 637, and vol. ii. pp. 80 and 550. 

We have no certain data by which to determine the par- 
ticular mode of manufacturing iron cannon at this time; 
but it seems reasonable to conclude that the method pur- 
sued in the most ancient of those yet remaining, was that 
in vogue from the beginning. ‘These examples, which are 
of wrought metal, are formed of longitudinal strips of iron 
welded on a mandrel, and over them are driven thick iron 
hoops from end to end, the whole being then well ham- 
mered into a compact mass. The guns of copper and brass 
were of course cast. The large pieces at this date, and 
for many years afterwards, were without wheel-carriages 
belonging to them, and when transported from place to 
place, had to be carried on the carts and wagons of the 
neighbouring villagers. No picture of a cannon of the 
fourteenth century has yet been observed in the illuminated 
manuscripts or other monuments of the time. The minia- 
ture from Sloane MS., 2,433, so often engraved as an ex- 
ample of this age, is clearly of the next century. Mantlets, 
or wooden screens for the gunners, are mentioned by Chris- 
tine de Pisan :—‘‘a chascun ung guichet ouvrant pour traire 
du canon quant besoin sera’.” To the cross-formed clefts 
in castle walls, contrived for the archers and arbalesters, 
were now added circular apertures for the guns, which 
were named canonniéres, The larger pieces were fired from 
platforms. 

Early pictorial examples of cannon and hand-guns 
(though of the next century) will be found in Sloane MS. 
2,433; Cotton MSS. Nero, E, 2, and Julius, E, 4; Roy. 
MSS. 14, E, iv., and 18, E, v.; Harl. MS. 4,425; Burney 
MS. 169; Add. MS. 6,797; and Valturius, De re militar, 
printed in 1472. 





- * Livre des faiz d Armes, |. ii. ch. 23. the Museum of the United Service Insti- 
The Russians returned to the use of theold tution and at the Royal Military Reposi- 
cannon mantlet in the Crimean war. Ex- tory, Woolwich. 

amples of their mantlet may be seen in 


(To be continued.) 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR*. 


Omne tulit punctum—(“ A funny thing,” we hear the reader say, “to 
begin a notice of Bartholomew Fair with a Latin quotation.” So it is, 
good reader; but then bear in mind that “Bartlemy Fair,” even though 
dead and gone, is a funny subject still; and that its founder, too, seeing that 
he was a retailer of jokes by trade and calling, must have been a funny man 
withal). Well, Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, as we were 
going to say, when we were so unnecessarily interrupted; and rarely has 
the happy knack of achieving this been so successfully hit upon as by Mr. 
Morley in the present instance. Here we have, at once and under one and 
the selfsame cover, (a very treasure in itself, radiant as it is in puce, most 
artistically embossed, and embellished with gold,) a genuine antiquarian 
volume, a picture of London social life, viewed under one phase during 
seven successive centuries; and, concurrently with that, a handbook of 
English mirth and revelry, jests and fun, collected from a thousand nooks 
and corners of literature, and ranging back from the other day only to 
within some seventy or eighty years after the Norman Conquest. 

Not only, too, has this pleasant book the merit of being the first History 
of Bartholomew Fair, but it has the recommendation also of being the first 
serious history of any Fair, and of going very extensively too into the early 
history of Fairs in general; a subject which, so far as the author has been 
able to ascertain, has never as yet been thought deserving of a book. All 
the more extraordinary this, seeing that, in the middle ages, a very large 


proportion of the wholesale dealings of the traders of this country was 
reserved for transaction at the fairs of Stourbridge (at Cambridge), Boston, 
St. Ive’s, Winchester, and, a little later, perhaps, St. Bartholomew. In 
other civilized countries, too, the same usage prevailed. 

The cycles in the existence of the Fair now under notice are thus happily 
described by the author in his prefatory pages :— 


“Bound once to the life of the nation by the three ties of Religion, Trade, and 
Pleasure, first came a time when the tie of Religion was unloosened from it; then it 
was a place of Trade and Pleasure. A few more generations having lived and worked, 
Trade was no longer bound to it. The nation still grew, and at last broke from it even 
as a Pleasure Fair. It lived for seven centuries or more, and of its death we are the 
witnesses. Surely, methought, there is a story here; the Memoirs of a Fair do not 
mean only a bundle of handbills or a catalogue of monsters. And thus the volume was 
planned which is now offered to the reader, with a lively sense of its shortcomings, 
Conscious of what such a book might have been, and ought to be, I feel how much of 
crudity there is in this, and only know too well how dimly the soul of it glimmers 
through its substance.” 


After stating thus much, and telling Mr. Morley—paradoxical though it 
may seem—that his apology is as uncalled-for as it is graceful, there will 
be no necessity for us, nor indeed could we find room, to subjoin any pre- 
liminary remarks of our own. We shall therefore begin our notice of the 
** Antiquities” of the Fair at page 1, and leave the worthy author to speak 
for himself, as he is abundantly able to do. 

In breaking ground, Mr. Morley informs us that— 





* “Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. By Henry Morley. With facsimile Drawings, 
engraved upon Wood, by the Brothers Dalziel.” (London: Chapman and Hall.) 
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“The beginning of Bartholomew Fair was a grant from Henry I. to a Monk who 
had formerly been his Jester. It was that Jester, Rayer, who founded the Priory of 
St. Bartholomew, in later times transformed into a Hospital for the Sick Poor.” 


Hence it is that his book of necessity partakes little less of the character 
of an early History of the Priory of St. Bartholomew, than of the Fair that 
for centuries was celebrated before its gates. In noticing, therefore, the 
antiquities of the Fair, those of the Priory will of necessity engage some- 
what of our attention as well. 

It was not very long after the death of this Raherus, or Rayer, that a 
Friar of the Priory undertook to write his Life, all the latter incidents of 
which were supplied from the memory of persons still residing on the spot. 
By two other Friars of the Priory, at a later period, the author tells us, 
this Life, in more recent English and the original Latin, was engrossed 
upon parchment and highly decorated with illuminated letters; amid the 
colouring and gilt ornaments of which is to be found the beginning of the 
story of the Fair. In the British Museum, Cotton MSS. Vespasian, B. ix., 
this manuscript is still preserved, and of it, in his introductory Chapter, 
Mr. Morley has made very profitable and amusing use.— 


“This man,” says MS. Vesp. B. ix., “born of low lineage, when he attained the 
flower of youth, began to haunt the thresholds of noblemen and the palaces of princes, 
where, under every elbow of them, he spread their cushions with japes and flatterings, 
delectably anointing their ears, by this manner to draw to him their friendships. And 
yet he was not content with this, but oft haunted the king’s palace, and, among the 
noiseful press of that tumultuous court, inforced himself with jollity and carnal suavity, 
by the which he might draw to him the hearts of many one there. In spectacles, in 
meats, in plays, and other courtly motleys and trifles intending, he led forth the busi- 
ness of all the day. And now to King’s attendance, now following the intent of great 
men,—pressed in proffering service that might please them,—busily so occupied his 
time that he might obtain the rather the petitions that he should desire of them. 
a to king and great men gentle and courteous, known, familiar, and fellowly 

e was.” 


“So runs the record.” The upshot of all which was that, as our author 
remarks,—in spectacles, meats, plays, and other courtly motleys,—were 
laid the foundations of the royal favour that bestowed on Bartholomew in 
West Smithfield the site of his Priory and of his Fair. 

Passing over of necessity the story of Rayer’s conversion, his journey to 
Rome, and his wondrous vision, all of which are duly narrated in the Cot- 
tonian MS., we read that in due time he returned to London, and, through 
the intercession of Bishop Richard, obtained a very fair slice of the King’s 
market in Smithfield for the erection of a certain church there, which St. 
Bartholomew, in the aforesaid vision, had commanded him to build. 


“Truly this place,” says the MS., “aforn his cleansing pretended none hope of good- 
ness, Right unclean it was, and as a marsh dungy and fenny with water almost every 


_ time abounding. And that that was eminent above the water, dry, was deputed and 


ordained to the gibbet or gallows of thieves, and to the torment of other that were 
condemned by judicial authority.” 

By way of reward for his spiritual labours, Rayer became Prior of the 
new church, and, in token of his sincerity, divers miracles ensued in due 
course. Mr. Morley gives a few only, he says, out of the many anecdotes 
told by the MS. of Rayer’s juggling in this regard; and of these, perforce, 
we must be content to transfer to our own pages fewer still. The first tells 
a story of a certain man who, inasmuch as he was able to move ahead of 
his own body, would deserve almost to rank with that more modern man, 
yclept Peter Schlemil, who had no shadow to call his own :— 
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“A man who had for many years appeared in the streets of London dragging his 
body after him, and who begged alms in St. Paul’s Church, inviting pity for the 
languor that deprived him of the use of all his limbs, was carried in a basket to the 
altar of Rayer’s Priory, where, having prayed, he lost all crookedness, and straightway 
recovered the use of his limbs. And from that time the noble matrons of the city kept 
night watches before St. Bartholomew’s altar, and the church became greatly fre- 

A woman’s tongue could not be contained in her mouth—[‘ a truly great 
marvel that!’ we overhear some ungallant reader muttering to* himself ]—Rayer 
touched it with relics, and painted a cross on it with holy water. In the same hour it 
went back between her teeth There was a young man, Osberne by name, whose 
right hand stuck to his left shoulder, and whose head stuck to his left hand. He was 
unglued at St. Bartholomew’s establishment.” 


And a good deal more to the like edifying purpose, in reference to the 
first recorded tricks played upon the Saturna- 
lian soil of St. Bartholomew. 
Dismissing now the very early fortunes 
of the Priory, an engraving of the seal of 
which, from a primitive impression, we are 
enabled to annex, turn we to what is more 
perhaps to our purpose, the first documentary 
evidence, probably, of the existence of the 
Fair :-— 


“Tt was in the twelfth year of his prelacy, ten 
years before his death, that Rayer obtained from 
King Henry I. that ample charter to which refer- 
ence has just been made. The Fair had been from 
the very first connected with the Church, and in 
this charter, bearing date in the year 1133, the 
King declares, after providing for independent 
election of a new Prior by the monks in the event of Rayer’s death, and confirm- 
ing privileges and possessions of the Priory:—‘I grant also my firm peace to all 
persons coming to and returning from the Fair which is wont to be celebrated in 
that place at the feast of St. Bartholomew; and I forbid any of the royal servants to 
implead any of their persons, or, without the consent of the canons, on those three days, 
to wit, the eve of the feast, the feast itself, and the day following, to levy dues upon 
those going thither. And let all people in my whole kingdom know that I will main- 
tain and defend this Church, even as my crown; and if any one shall presume to con- 
travene this our royal privilege, or shall offend the Prior, the canons, clergy, or laity 
of that place, he, and all who are his, and everything that belongs to him, shall come 
into the king’s power.’ ” 


Mr. Morley’s Second Chapter is of a more expansive character, and has 
for its heading “The First Fairs.” By way of extract we can find room for 
the following scrap of etymology, and, unfortunately, no more :— 


“The first fairs were formed by the gathering of worshippers and pilgrims about 
sacred places, and especially within or about the walls of abbeys and cathedrals on the 
feast days of the saints enshrined in them. The sacred building often was in open 
country, or near some village too small to provide accommodation for the throng 
assembled at its yearly feast of dedication We may not be justified in deriving 
the word ‘Fair’ from the Church Festivals under their name of Feri@; it may be 
derived, through the French Foire, from another classical root, and mean only a place 
to which merchandise is brought. Germans, however, keep the origin of a fair in 
mind by calling it Messe, or Mass; in some regions it is called, as in Britanny [and in 
Belgium too], a Kirmess, or Church Mass. There is a second opinion upon almost 
every point in etymology, and there are some who say that Messe is the German for a 
fair, because men seized upon a word which signified the end of Church and the 
beginning of chaffer; Ecclesia missa est, ‘the Church is dismissed.’ ” 


Reverting in Chapter iii. to his already expressed belief that Rayer was 
neither more nor less than an impostor ; that it was through the medium of 
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spurious miracles at the feast and fair of St. Bartholomew that he made his 
institution famous, and drew crowds to Smithfield; and that undoubtedly 
“the Grace of Guile assisted in the founding of the Priory ;” the author 
next proceeds to say, in plea of extenuation somewhat,— 


“Though Rayer was an impostor, and denounced as such in his last days by (even) 
his own people, it does not follow that every miracle worked at the feast of St. 
Bartholomew in his time and in the days of his immediate successors was invented at 
the Priory. The customs of the festival offered to dishonest persons who desired profit 
or notoriety, temptation to stand forward as people on whose behalf there was a divine 
interposition. Thus, in the time of Rayer, there was a carpenter of Dunwich-by-the- 
Sea, professing himself to have been contracted and twisted in all his limbs, to have 
prayed to St. Bartholomew and received promise of his help. Brought to London by a 
shipper, and received among the poor men of the Hospital, he gradually recovered ; 
first using his hands in woman’s work, such as the making of distaffs, then when other 
limbs strengthened, hewing timber with an axe, then squaring it with the chopping-axe, 
until finally, blessing God, he exercised his trade of carpentry within the church in 
presence of the congregation, and established for himself a business in London. In 
cases like this, it is natural to suppose that the Prior was less a deceiver than a man 
content to be deceived.” 


In the year 1143 Rayer died; the following being, according to the 
aforesaid MS., the then state of his foundation :— 


“ After the years of his prelacy twenty-two and six months, the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, the seventh month, the clay-house of this world he forsook; there being left 
by him a little flock of thirteen Canons, as a few sheep, with little land and right few 
rents; nevertheless, with copious obventions of the — and shania of the —_ parts 
of the populous city, they were holpen. 

. About a year after the founder’s 
death [the Editor says in continuation], “gi 
in the year 1144, and in the reign o! 
King Stephen, who made Theobald = 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Robert, Bi- : 
shop of London, admitted as Prior 
Thomas Hagno, one of the Canons of 
St.Osyth in Essex. This Prior’s rule 
lasted for thirty years, and it was very 
soon after his death, and in the reign | 
of Henry II., that the Manuscript His- 
tory [so often quoted] of the Founda- 
tion of St. Bartholomew’s was written.” 


In Chapter iv. our author pre- 
sents his readers with some in- 
teresting architectural details. An- 
nexed is a representation of certain 
fragments of Rayer’s Priory, which 
are still in existence; and the fol- 
lowing is the information given in @ 

. reference to it :— 


“Except a window opened for him- 
self by a much later Prior, through 
which he could see the monks at their 
prayers without crossing the threshold 
of his house, the walls and aisles on 
either side of the Church of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Great are as they were when 
Rayer caused them to be built. The 
‘ampler buildings’ with which, in the 
second Prior’s time, ‘the skin of the tabernacle was enlarged,’ could not have included 
that part of the church from which everything else radiated. Upon this point stones 
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can speak. High columns and arches, massive as rock itself, enriched only with the 
rude ornament and zigzag work used by the oldest of our Norman builders; un- 
buttressed walls, firm in their own solid strength; windows raised far above the ground 
that they might afford no easy entrance to the enemy, and arcades before them on 
which fighting monks or knights might stand, if danger pressed, to beat back the 
besiegers,—these, in their sturdiest and simplest form, are the main feature of the 
building.” 

The tomb of Rayer next comes under notice, with the following par- 
ticulars :— 

“The tomb of Rayer, under its stone canopy, is against one of the old walls, and is 
of younger date. Common opinion, however, holds the painted stone figure upon it to 
be older than the tomb; to be, in fact, a portrait statue, executed when the features 
of the first Prior were known, by an artist competent to represent them. Undoubtedly 
the statue has a real and individual, not a conventional face, and answers very well our 
impression of the person whom it represents. If the effigy be trustworthy, we have 
but to copy its head faithfully, as in the annexed sketch, set it upright [as below], and 
receive it as the only extant portrait of the Founder of the Fair.” 


In reference to the sports evidently in those days “ natural to Smith- 
field,” and therefore, in all probability, in the number of “the recreations 
sought on the great Smithfield holiday provided by the Fair,” a certain 
Friar of St. Bartholomew’s has provided us with sundry pictorial repre- 
sentations, which are thus by the industrious author described, and by his 
clever limners faithfully depicted :— 


“Appeal was made to the sense of wonder on such holiday occasions not by the 
monks only. Among the first curious feats of skill performed for money at the Fair 
may have been that of a woman, who is here displayed, balancing herself to the music 


2 
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of tabor and pipes’, head downwards and feet in the air, by the palms of the hands 

upon two sword points. 

Again, though walking 

upon stilts with bosses 

on the legs to prevent 

them from sinking 

hopelessly into the 

quagmire, was not a 

rare accomplishment 

among the dwellers 

by the great fens with 

which England then 

abounded, probably the 

woman shewn in an- 

other of the monk’s 

pictures, walking with 

an infant in her arms 

and a water-jug ba- 

lanced on her head, 

claimed applause and 

reward for her achieve- 

ment. To us it cer- 

tainly will seem more 

difficult than that of 

the ancient acrobat, who pipes in triumph, while he shews a 
child at work upon the alphabet of tumbling.” 

The volume from which these sketches of holiday 
gambols are taken is a manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the author informs us, containing the text of Pope 
Gregory’s Decretals, with a commentary. It is now in 
the British Museum (King’s MSS. 10, E. iv.), but be- 
longed originally to the Priory of St. Bartholomew. At 
the foot of every page there is some incident, either 
fanciful or historical, depicted; and its embellishments 
are, as justly remarked, valuable illustrations of the 
manners, arts, and literature of the time. By the favour 
of the publishers, we are enabled to present the reader 
with another pictorial morgeau from this book of Bar- 
tholomew oddities and caricatures, “‘ a Monk among the 
flesh-pots,” (see next page,) depicted truthfully, and to 
the life, no doubt, considering the authentic source from 
which it is taken. The author has styled it “ A priest 
kissing the cook-maid while he steals her capon from the 
pot;” but if a capon the thing thus pilfered be, so lank, 
sinister-looking a capon we never yet set eyes upon. 
“There is no denial of the strength of the appetite after 
the flesh,” the author adds, but in this case, at least, ‘‘ the 
appetite after the fowl” must have been stronger still. 

“Old Chronicles” is the title of the fifth Chapter, 
* Literature and Commerce” forming the subject of the 
sixth. Here, with that clever tact which is one great 
and pleasing feature throughout his book, the author has 

: again contrived to lay ““Gregory’s Decretals” under con- 
tribution, in reference to certain features of the Mystery plays of the 


* This figure will recall to the mind of the classical reader the ‘ tibicines’ of Roman 
Comedy, who not unfrequently played upon two pipes at once. The coincidence is 
curious, and deserving of remark. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCVI. » 
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middle ages in general, and those probably of the Bartholomew repre- 
sentations in particular. The stage-devil in especial (in pp. 86—88) attracts 
his attention; though, in the case of the present illustration from the 
“ Decretals,” his Satanic majesty, it seems to us, has rather the subdued 
air of deference and resignation, than that of comedy or broad farce which 
our author would seem inclined to attribute to him. The reader, how- 
ever, if he only looks below, will have the opportunity of judging for 
himself :-— 


“The devil of the medieval stage was always a comic character, and his conventional 
dress admitted of much variety in the grotesque shaping of the mask ; but all the forms 
abided closely by the one standard conception. ‘Thus there is close likeness in the 
difference between the demon of the drawing last copied, and that taken from the same 
source, which serves as initial letter to the fifth chapter of this volume, or between 
either of those and this, in which Satan is yielding a soul to the Virgin in the presence 
of its guardian angel. The character was represented in life, as the picture shews him, 


by the use of a leather dress trimmed with feathers or with hair. He was, as the 
Chester plays describe him, ‘ the devil in his feathers all ragged and rent;’ or, as the 
Coventry Account-books shew, a person carrying three pounds of hair upon his hose. 
Having once found his way into Bartholomew Fair, this personage never quitted it, 
and was to the last, with a few variations of costume, a regular performer there.” 
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Mr. Morley’s interesting fac-simile illustrations, we find, (a trifling selec- 
tion only from the eighty pictorial curiosities by which this handsome and 
elaborate volume is additionally recommended,) have trenched somewhat 
largely on our allotted space; of necessity, therefore, we must content 
ourselves with giving a glance only at the titles of such of his remaining 
Chapters as appear to us at once the most interesting and the most ger- 
mane to his original purpose, the illustration of the History of Bartholo- 
mew Fair. These are—‘ The City Fair;” “A Change of Masters— 
London and Lord Rich ;”’ ‘In Ben Jonson’s Time ;” “ Revellers ;”” “ After 
the Revolution ;” “ Monsters ;” ‘At the Beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century ;” “The Playhouse at the Fair—Elkanah Settle ;” “The City 
against the Fair;” “Under the First Georges;” ‘ Fielding’s Booth at 
the George Inn Yard; “State Papers;” ‘‘ Last Years of the Con- 
demned ;” ‘ Earth to Earth.” 

His description of Henry Fielding, the novelist, as having been in early 
life intimately connected with Southwark and Bartholomew Fairs, as an 
actor, a playwright, and a joint proprietor of one of the theatrical booths 
there, is happy in the extreme, and pp. 400—421 are at once among the 
most interesting, and, in a literary point of view, decidedly the most 
valuable pages in the book. 

We, too, have treasured in our memory a good many events and re- 
miniscences connected with Bartholomew Fair; but Mr. Morley, we find, 
—for we have had the gratification of reading even to the last page of 
his volume,—has left none of them untold; with the sole exception, in- 
deed, of a solitary one. Belzoni, the great Egyptian traveller, we have 
seen it stated in print more than once, first presented himself to the notice 
of a British public on the boards at Bartholomew Fair, his then calling 
being that of an exhibitor of feats of strength. Of Wombwell, the ‘‘ Wild 
Beast Merchant,” as he chose to style himself, Mr. Morley says that he 
began life as a cobbler in Monmouth-street. In our juvenile days, how- 
ever, i. e., some quarter of a century ago, we remember hearing— 
and that, too, from one who professed to have known his family well— 
a very different account of his early life. Possibly it may be a fiction; but, 
as the story has the merit of being at once curious and concise, we shall 
not apologize for telling “ the tale as it was told to us,” for as much as it 
is worth. 

Wombwell, as this version of his story went, was a country lad, 
born at a village some few miles from Audley End, in Essex. While 
in the service of a farmer of the place, he took affront at some 
hardship or indignity, real or supposed, inflicted upon him by his 
master. Being naturally fond of animals, and, fortunately for his fu- 
ture destinies, a wild-beast show passing through the village at the time, 
he forthwith made application to the proprietor, and obtained employ- 
ment as an additional hand. On leaving the village, literally or meta- 
phorically, we cannot say which, he shook the dust off his feet, and made 
a vow—whether mentally or audibly, we are equally at a loss to say—that 
he would never enter it again unless in his own carriage, and drawn by 
horses of his own. In due course of time he married the daughter of 
the proprietor, and ultimately succeeded him as owner of the show; made 
money, and had the happiness to revisit his native place, without any breach 
of his vow; for he entered it with all “the pomp and circumstance” of a 
carriage and four, the earnings of his years of travel. Such is the version 
of Wombwell’s rise and progress that we have heard in days of yore; for 
its truthfulness, however, we cannot vouch, 
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Mr. Morley might, we think, have very appropriately given the old fa- 
vourite song of “ Bartlemy Fair’? (‘‘Come bustle, neighbour Sprig,” re- 
citatives and all,) by way of appendix. It conveys to the reader, better, 
perhaps, than any description from the pen of historian or antiquarian, a 
notion of the sights, sayings, and doings at Bartholomew Fair during the 
last sixty years of its active life. This, however, is a mere matter of 
taste, and of course cannot be looked upon as an omission. In our opinion 
it is hardly saying too much, when we assert that Mr. Morley’s “ Bar- 
tholomew Fair” deserves, whether from the antiquarian or from the 
desultory reader merely in search of an hour’s amusement, commendation 
without alloy. 





MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON®. 


E1enty years ago the life of Milton had “ been already written in so 
many forms, and with such minute inquiry,” that Dr. Johnson introduced 
his new narrative with an apology for its appearance. Since Johnson's 
time numerous biographers have not scrupled to employ their pens, with 
more or less success, upon a subject which seemed to him to be even then 
exhausted. And now—just two centuries and a-half from the date of the 
poet’s birth—Mr. Masson gives to the world the first instalment of a new 
biography, which, by its extensive and exact investigations, its artistic ex- 
position of all memorable facts, and its agreeable and manly style, bids fair 
to supersede in public confidence and favour all its predecessors, and to be, 
henceforth, the worthiest of all biographies of the greatest of our English 
worthies. 

Those who remember the peculiar charm of Mr. Masson’s “ Biographical 
and Critical Essays” will be prepared for the picturesque accessories which 
are grouped with a learned and judicious liberality around the main 
events of Milton’s history, and make the narrative of them as interesting 
as it is instructive and exact. Places which have been made memorable 
by the poet’s residence in them, persons who were placed in any near and 
notable relation to him, influences of every kind that left enduring traces 
in his mind, are described with a well-chosen minuteness of particulars, 
which sets them before the reader’s imagination in all the vividness of ob- 
jects actually seen. Sometimes, indeed, these episodical illustrations— 
admirable as they always are, both for the absolute and interesting in- 
formation they afford, and for the side-lights they cast upon the poet’s life, 
—are extended into dissertations which are only saved by their excellence 
from being felt to be digressions from the author’s proper and immediate 
theme. On these occasions he appears to have been tempted into prodi- 
gality by the abundance of his own stores of curious knowledge. 

Nevertheless Mr. Masson’s present work gains largely on the whole, as 
his lesser biographies gained, by the liberality with which he makes use of 
these agreeable illustrations. We get, by their assistance, a clearer and 
completer acquaintance with the whole of those influences under which 
the poet’s nature grew in wisdom, and in splendour, and in beauty, 
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throughout all the spring-time of his days ; we see the happy circumstances 
of the home in which his earliest years were spent; we obtain an intimate 
knowledge of his first teachers, and of the condition of the schools of learn- 
ing that he studied in; we learn exactly what the manner of his youthful 
life was, and who were his selected friends; and we behold in amplest ex- 
position the state, at the time of his leaving Cambridge, of the Church 
which he declined to minister in, and of the literature to which he was to 
add its most illustrious name. Imaginative glimpses of what may have 
been are also sometimes blended with the record of what actually was. 
Thus in his account of the famous merry-makings of the wits at the “ Mer- 
maid Tavern,” Mr. Masson gives his readers this charming picture of an in- 
cident which might easily have had a real occurrence in connection with 
them :— 

“ Any time, therefore,” he says, “ between 1608 and 1614, while Milton was a child, 
we may fancy those meetings going on close to his father’s house, at which, over a 
board covered with cups of Canary, and in a room well-tilled, surely, with tobacco- 
smoke, the seated gods exchanged their flashes. Nay, and if we will imagine the pre- 
cise amount of personal contact that there was or could have been between Shakespeare 
and our poet, how else can we do so but by supposing that, in that very year 1614, 
when the dramatist paid his last known visit to London, he may have spent an even- 
ing with his old comrades at the ‘Mermaid,’ and, going down Bread-street with Ben 
Jonson on the way, may have passed a fair child of six playing at his father’s door, and 
looking down at him kindly, have thought of a little grave in Stratford churchyard, and 
the face of his own dead Hamnet? Ah! what an evening in the ‘Mermaid’ was that ; 
and how Ben and Shakespeare betongued each other, while the others listened and wore 
dered; and how, when the company dispersed, the sleeping street heard their depart- 
ing footsteps, and the stars shone down on the old roofs!” 


However it may have actually happened with respect to any such in- 
terview as that which is here imagined from those infant days—in the 
straggling and somewhat picturesque Bread-street, in which he had been 
born on the 9th of December, 1608,—Mr. Masson, in his present volume, 
follows Milton’s history onwards with a close and watchful care until his 
return from his continental journey in the latter months of his thirty-first 
year. Of this momentous period, in which the genius of the Milton of 
forthcoming days was gathering in its nourishment, and growing in its 
strength and splendour, the main divisions are, the home life and early 
education at St. Paul’s School, the six years of University life at Cambridge, 
the five years and nine months of studious retirement at his father’s country 
residence in Buckinghamshire, and the continental journey, with an account 
of which this first volume of the interesting narrative closes. But, from 
first to last of this long period, as we become acquainted with the poet’s 
progress, two circumstances claim especial observation. From the earliest 
indications of character to the latest, we are made sensible of the pre- 
dominance of the self-same dispositions and power which were conspicuous 
in him in his maturest age, and are, with hardly an exception, struck with 
the genial nature in regard to his development of all the influences by 
which he was surrounded in these several divisions of his life. His ele- 
vated and austere ideal of the purposes of being would seem to have been 
familiar to him from the first; and his environments, if they were not 
always favourable in themselves, would seem to have been forced into be- 
coming so in effect by an assimilative power which belonged to him in con- 
nection with his resolute will. Never, indeed, more completely than in 
his own instance, was exemplified his saying that— 


* the childhood shews the man 
As morning shews the day.” 
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The morning of his own day was calm, and pure, and bright, as with the 
sweetness of a sabbath dawn. In his father’s house the Puritanism of the 
age was seen under its best aspects, enforcing earnestness in the fulfil- 
ment of all Christian duties, without excluding the delights of literature 
and art. Loving hearts, and solemn thoughts, and religious exercises were 
there amongst the household; but so also were the joys of scholarship, and 
music, and of social entertainment. In music, especially, the accomplished 
scrivener was proficient, and his gifted child had in his earliest years the 
benefit of that aid to education which he so eloquently recommended after- 
wards, in which 

“ The intervals of more severe labour might, both with profit and delight, be taken 
up in recreating and composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and divine har- 
monies of music, heard or learnt, either while the skilful organist plies his grave and 
fancied descant in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony with artful and unimagin- 
able touches adorn and grace the well-studied chords of some choice composer; some- 
times the lute or soft organ-stop waiting on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, 
or civil ditties, which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have a great 
power over dispositions and manners to smoothe and make them gentle.” 


It is a plausible suggestion of Mr. Masson’s that some of the most grace- 
ful imaginations that we meet with in Milton’s subsequent poetry, may have 
had their origin in impressions which sunk into his mind while listening to 
the evening concerts in his boyhood’s home. Other impressions, too, which 
were to bear fruit abundantly in after years, were sinking deeply in his mind 
m those childish days. The singular promise of his nature was diligently 
seconded, “ at home and at the schools,” by exercise in the learned lan- 
guages, and in such sciences as were suitable to his age; and so con- 
siderable was the progress which his studious habits helped him to, and 
so decided his heroic cast of character, that his condition could not be 
more fairly represented than by that description of himself which is quoted 
by Mr. Masson, with another purpose, from the ‘‘ Paradise Regained :’— 

“ When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good: myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth 
And righteous things.” 

The earliest of his teachers was one Young, a Scotchman, of whose ser- 
vices in quickening poetic feeling and communicating classical instruction 
Milton had, years afterwards, a grateful memory. Concurrently, however, 
with the latter part of Young’s domestic tutorship, his gifted pupil was also 
one of “ Paul’s pigeons,” a scholar in St. Paul’s School. In this prosperous 
institution—Mr. Gill being at the time Head Master, and his son, Alexander 
Gill, the Usher—Milton was, from the age of twelve to that of sixteen, 
an assiduous and successful student. On the part of these three teachers 
there was undoubtedly abundant help afforded to the eager boy ; but his own 
rare impassioned energy in the pursuit of learning is by far the most remark- 
able circumstance in the history of his schoolboy days. Even then, whilst 
still a child in years, he was working at his books with a man’s strength of 
brain, and building up, by studies persevered in day-by-day till midnight, 
the broad and strong foundations of his subsequent knowledge. All the 
old authorities agree in this statement concerning his indefatigable applica- 
tion, and Mr. Masson traces out—as the more obvious fruits of it at the 
time of his leaving school—an amount of scholarship which embraced the 
languages of France and Italy, as well as those of Greece and Rome, the 
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rudiments, at least, of Hebrew, and some general acquaintance with what 
then existed as the course of English literature. Poetry, of course, had 
found a place amongst the boy’s pursuits. It was in his last year at 
St. Paul’s School that the earliest of the extant specimens of his verse were 
written; but these, by their harmony and strength, confirm the statement 
of Aubrey that “he had been a poet from the age of ten.” 

It was with these attainments that Milton, having recently completed his 
sixteenth year, became a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, on the 
12th of February, 1624-5. Mr. Masson’s account of the University, and 
especially of Christ’s College, during the seven years in which the poet was 
a student there, is full of curious information concerning the modes of life 
and manners of the time, and the half-forgotten events and individuals 
whose celebrity was greatest in the days when Milton dwelt amongst them. 
It is interesting, as an example of time’s influence in destroying and dis- 
pensing fame, to see many obscure names rescued in this manner from 
oblivion by the mere circumstance of the relation which the men who bore 
them stood in to the earnest, hard-working, but for awhile unhonoured 
student of Christ’s. Milton’s own course during this momentous period of 
his life appears to have been, upon the whole, deserving of all praise. In 
that very paragraph of Aubrey’s MS. Life which is supposed to authorize 
Dr. Johnson’s statement that Milton suffered “the public indignity of cor- 
poral correction,” the poet is described as a very hard student, who “ per- 
formed all his exercises with very good applause.” And in a letter from his 
friend Diodati, of which the date is unknown, there is this appeal to the in- 
defatigable student :—‘‘ But you, wondrous youth, why do you despise the 
gifts of nature? why do you persist inexcusably in tying yourself night 
and day to your books?” The question found an answer afterwards in the 
support which the poet’s genius drew from the learning he had so labo- 
riously hived. 

Mr. Masson enters, as fully as existing materials enable him to do, 
into an examination of that obnoxious statement concerning “ corporal cor- 
rection” which Milton’s enemies have more than once urged, to the dis- 
credit of his life at Cambridge. The passage in Aubrey’s MS. on which 
the imputation rests, was, as originally written, founded upon information 
furnished by the poet’s brother; and in this authentic form of the state- 
ment there is nothing more referred to than “ some unkindness” which the 
poet had received from his first tutor, Mr. Chappell. The special fact of 
flogging is only supported by an interlineation of the words “ whipt him”’ 
immediately above the “‘some unkindness” of the manuscript. The fact 
that the two important words are an interlineation renders their claim to 
the authority which belongs to a communication from Christopher Milton 
very questionable, and gives plausibility to Mr. Masson’s suggestion that 
they were picked up by Aubrey from gossip afterwards, and added by him 
to his original and authentic statement. However this may have been, 
there are good grounds for the conclusion that the quarrel between Milton 
and his tutor, whatever was its character, took place in the year 1625-6, 
and that the poet, as a consequence of it, was absent from his college for a 
time in a sort of “rustication.”” Passages in a poetical epistle from Milton 
to Diodati, the first of the Latin Elegies, seem of themselves to imply this 
lesser consequence of the quarrel. ‘‘ At present,” he says, “it is not my 
care to revisit the reedy Cam; nor does the love of my forbidden rooms 
yet cause me grief.” And again: “ Nor am I in the humour still to bear 
the threats of a harsh master, and other things not to be submitted to by 
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my genius. If this be exile, to have gone to my father’s house, and, free 
from cares, to be pursuing agreeable relaxations, then certainly I refuse 
neither the name nor the lot of a fugitive, and gladly I enjoy the condition 
of exile.” From these expressions in the Elegy, and from all that is in- 
disputably authentic in Aubrey’s manuscript, Mr. Masson’s summary of 
facts concerning this memorable and much exaggerated event in Milton’s 
life takes this form :— 


“ Towards the close of the Lent Term of 1625-6, Milton and his tutor, Chappell, 
had a disagreement ; the disagreement was of such a kind that Bainbrigge, as Master 
of the College, had to interfere; the consequence was that Milton withdrew or was 
sent from College in circumstances equivalent to ‘ rustication ;’? his absence extended 
probably over the whole of the Easter vacation and part of the Easter Term; but at 
length an arrangement was made which permitted him to return in time to save that 
term, and to exchange the tutorship of Chappell for that of Tovey.” 


Even at this time Milton had given proof that he was formed of other 
stuff than that common potter’s clay which it was the business of the Uni- 
versity to fashion into profitable shape. Both in Latin and in English he 
had already written poems which announced the “ faculty divine” as plainly, 
though not of course as perfectly, as his maturer compositions. Amongst 
these there was already to be classed the lines “On the Death of a Fair 
Infant Dying of a Cough,” in which, with some juvenile conceits of ques- 
tionable taste, there was a truer and a tenderer tone of fancy, and a more 
graceful ease of versification, than any probably of those who were to train 
him could have equalled. And this conspicuous faculty had not been cul- 
tivated at the cost of less attractive studies. All the information that Mr. 
Masson has collected concerning his career at the University supports the 
conviction that he was more diligent than most men in all the appointed 
exercises of the place. 

In Logic and Philosophy “ he had fulfilled all that was to be expected of 
an assiduous student ;” in the knowledge of Hebrew and Greek there is 
proof that he made some proficiency, and some acquaintance with Greek 
authors; whilst Cambridge, at the time he quitted it, had not, according to 
Mr. Masson’s belief, ‘“‘a more expert, a more cultured, or a nobler Latinist 
than Milton, whether in prose or verse.” But, besides these acquisitions, 
he had read heaps of books in English, Latin, French, and Italian, of which 
the autliorities of the University neither knew nor cared anything; and he 
had written, not as a College exercise, but as a voluntary composition, that 
inimitable ode “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” which is charac- 
terized by the calmest and the wisest of our critics as “perhaps the finest 
in the English language.” Add to these performances the large variety of 
College exercises, both in prose and verse, of signal though dissimilar merits, 
and it will be no matter of surprise that the poet was able in after years to 
thank his libeller for giving him “‘ an apt occasion to acknowledge publicly, 
with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary respect which I found, above 
any of my equals, at the hands of those courteous and learned men, the 
Fellows of that College wherein I spent some years; who, at my parting, 
after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, signified many ways how 
much better it would content them that I would stay; as by many letters 
full of kindness and loving respect, both before that time and long after, I 
was assured of their singular good affection towards me.” 

It is the deliberate conviction of Mr. Masson—a conviction founded upon 
considerable acquaintance with the writings of the most eminent of Milton’s 
academic contemporaries—that the poet, who on account of his great 
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personal beauty was called “ the lady” of his college, was, whilst he was still 
a student at Cambridge, “not in promise merely, but in actual faculty and 
acquisition, . . . without an equal in the whole University.” In spite, how- 
ever, of his uncommon qualifications, Milton, on conscientious grounds, 
abandoned that design of entering the Church which had been all along 
regarded as determinate, and manfully began a preparation, which scarcely 
lasted fewer years, for the toils and triumphs of a literary life. It is this 
turning-point in the direction of the poet’s aims that Mr. Masson has 
chosen as the occasion for two admirable dissertations, respectively on the 
“ Church and Government” from which Milton was turning away, and the 
“ British Literature” to which his service was to bring its highest glory. 
Extensive and exact and well-condensed knowledge belongs in an equal mea- 
sure to both these admirable chapters. In the first of them, the condition 
of the Church from Milton’s childhood until the close of his student-life at 
Cambridge is set before us in a calm historical spirit, which neither exag- 
gerates nor spares the misjudgments and misdoings of those later years in 
which the tyranny of Laud had rendered liberty of conscience a blessing 
which an Englishman might indeed enjoy, but which he could only enjoy, 
as Mr. Masson in an eloquent passage tells us, in those wildernesses of the 
New World in which the outcast Puritans of England “had to raise their 
psalms of thanksgiving on bleak and unknown headlands, amid cold and 
hunger and ague, the graves of their little ones who had perished lying 
around them, Red Indians hovering near on the one side, and, on the other 
side, the eternal sea-line which severed them from dear cruel England, and 
the low plash of the sullen waves.”’ Manly were the hearts of those heroic 
men who braved these evils in a glorious cause, but manlier, probably, and 
more heroically brave were many of those who tarried in their native land 
to battle with the sword or pen for more auspicious days. Milton, as we 
know, was one of these; and, in the second of his interposed essays, Mr. 
Masson indulges in a brilliant survey of the literature to which the poet, 
on rejecting the Church as a profession, appears to have looked forward as 
his occupation in the busy world around him. In this valuable chapter of 
our author’s work, the writers of the time—from the rough and strong 
laureate to the least celebrated of his contemporaries—are brought before 
us, in a series of well-conceived and well-executed studies, throughout the 
whole of which a fine critical faculty and the skill of an accomplished 
writer are revealed, Foremost amongst these, by right both of genius and 
of place, the “ ill-girt’’ form of Rare Ben Jonson, bulky alike in body and 
in mind, gross, poor, and insolently proud, yet maintaining by the force of 
genius an imperial sovereignty in the world of letters which has only been 
equalled since by that of Dryden and of Johnson, is presented to us—a 
sketch which we cannot help thinking Mr. Masson will do well, at some 
future time, to enlarge and elaborate into a finished picture. Each of the 
lesser candidates for fame has equal justice done to him, though less 
lovingly, and in a briefer space. But to Milton, conscious as he always 
was of his own uncommon powers, there could have been nothing dis- 
heartening in the survey, if he had made it, of what other men were doing 
or had already done in their contributions to the literature of the time. 
His part in it would have no resemblance or affinity to theirs; it would 
be as splendid, and as lofty, and as sternly pure as his own nature was :— 


* We are able to say,” says Mr. Masson, “ that, whatever he might do, it would be of 
no ordinary kind, but something new and impressive. We are able farther to say 
that he would carry into literature a moral magnanimity, not always found in associa- 
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tion with the literary tendency, and in that age as little as in any. We are able to say 
that, as there were parts of his nature in pre-established harmony with the national 
revolution then approaching, so in him alone, in the midst of the Davenants, the Her- 
ricks, the Shirleys, the Wallers, and the rest, was there a notion of the literary calling 
itself, corresponding by a deep affinity with Puritanism in its essence, and pointing, 
therefore, to a literary development which should be no mere continuation of the dregs 
of Elizabethan wit, but an outburst as original intellectually as the movement it ac- 
companied was to be socially.” 

For the greater part of six years after he left Cambridge, Milton’s usual 
residence was at a house, to which his father had retired, at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire. Here, as he tells us in his Second Defence, “ at my 
father’s country-residence, whither he had retired to pass his old age, I, 
with every advantage of leisure, spent a complete holiday in turning over 
the Greek and Latin writers; not but that sometimes I exchanged the 
country for the town, either for the purpose of buying books, or for that of 
learning something new in. mathematics or in music, in which sciences I 
then delighted.” Here, too, it was that he gathered in, under more fa- 
vourable circumstances than he had before enjoyed, those “ images of rural 
nature” which are indispensable ingredients in a poet’s stock-in-trade. 
The description which Mr. Masson’s imagination has conceived of the fair 
sights and sounds with which the seasons, in their varying beauty, would de- 
light the poet, is itself a poem of extreme sweetness :— 

* Look on,” he exclaims, in those closing lines of it, which are all that we have space 
for, “thou glorious youth, at stars and trees, at the beauties of day and the beauties of 
night, at the changing aspects of the seasons, and at all that the seasons bring ; no fu- 
ture years of thy life, perchance, will be so happy and calm as these ; and a time comes, 
at all events, when what thine eye shall have already gathered of nature’s facts and ap- 
pearances must suffice thee for ever, and when, judging thy chambers of imagery suf- 
ficiently furnished, God will shut thee in.” 

The calamity of that time was, however, far off, during the first years 
of the poet’s residence at Horton, whilst some of the gracefullest and 
richest, though not the sublimest, effusions of his poetic genius were 
already near at hand. The fertility of those first years, and the signal 
excellence of the writings which he produced in them, are, indeed, as full 
an evidence as we could ask for of the culture which his great powers had 
been silently receiving. The list of these lesser poems comprises, in their 
various ways, the most finished and most masterly compositions in our lan- 
guage. These exquisite effusions were not all published until many years 
later, but the “Sonnet to the Nightingale,” the “ Allegro” and “ Pen- 
seroso,” and the “ Arcades,” are on good grounds of probability inferred to 
have preceded the ‘“‘ Comus,” which is known to have been written when 
the author had been little more than two years in the enjoyment of the 
learned leisure and the rural peace of his delightful home at Horton. Of 
writings which have long kept, and bid fair to keep as long as the language 
lasts, their place amongst the poems which are the earliest and the latest 
every true lover of poetry reads, there is no need of criticism now; and 
Mr. Masson himself examines “ these celebrated poems not so much criti- 
cally as biographically.” But, in relation to the “ Arcades” and the 
“*Comus,” he gives us in the place of criticism an interesting account of 
the masque of the four Inns of Court at Whitehall; of the Countess of 
Derby ; and of the representation of Milton’s own masque in the great hall 
of Ludlow Castle, on the 29th of September, 1634; and he gives, more- 
over, as his own faith, the brief indisputable fact that, “much as Milton 
wrote afterwards, he never wrote anything more beautiful, more perfect, 
than the Comus.” 
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Numerous facts of considerable interest in the poet’s life—such as his 
incorporation, in 1635, as Master of Arts at Oxford; the pathetic notice 
of his mother’s death, in 1637; a visitation of the plague in the quiet vil- 
lage of Horton, in the same year; and letters to his friend Diodati,—lead 
on the narrative until we come to his composition of “ Lycidas” as one of 
a set of commemorative verses occasioned by the death of Edward King. 
This highly imaginative “lyric of lamentation” is the song of an imaginary 
shepherd bewailing the untimely end of a fellow-swain—a pastoral alle- 
gory, which has been worthily referred to as “a good test of a real feeling 
for what is peculiarly called poetry.” It had, however, at the time a 
deeper meaning; for, on re-publishing it eight years afterwards, Milton 
wrote by way of heading, “In this monody the Author bewails a learned 
friend, unfortunately drowned in his passage from Chester on the Irish seas, 
1637; and by occasion foretells the ruin of our corrupted clergy, then in 
their height.” 

We pass over, with a word of notice, some seventy pages of a well-di- 
gested retrospect of national affairs during the six years of Milton’s resi- 
dence at Horton, in order to have space for a few particulars of the poet’s 
continental tour. In so comprehensive a biography as that which is before 
us a retrospect of this kind could hardly be with strict propriety dispensed 
with, although the greater portion of the details are, of course, incorporated 
into other histories of the time. The long protracted struggle between 
prerogative and popular liberty, both in Church and State, was waxing 
fiercer upon both sides, when Milton, bearing highly creditable intro- 
ductions with him, set forth upon the tour for which he had been a long 
while yearning. After a brief stay in Paris, of which the most memorable 
incidents were, probably, his interview with Grotius and the kindness he 
received from Lord Scudamore, the poet travelled leisurely through France, 
and, by the route of Lyons and the Rhone, entered Italy at Nice. After 
a brief stay in Genoa and Leghorn, he hastened on to Florence, where, in 
the city which had been always most interesting to him,—the city of noble 
libraries, of unequalled works of art, and of immortal memories of illus- 
trious men,—he remained two months, There is a grateful mention, in 
one of his subsequent works, of “the noble and learned men” of whose 
kindness to him time shali never destroy the memory. In the private 
academies of the city to which he was introduced, he was compelled by 
established custom to contribute something to the feast of learning and of 
wit, and his contributions were received with singular encomiums, But the 
most gratifying probably of all his Florentine enjoyments, certainly the 
one of which the impression on his own mind was most indelible, was his 
interview with Galileo, who was at that time old, frail, blind, and, in his 
own villa at Arcetri, ‘‘a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in astro- 
nomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought.” More 

‘than once, when long years had passed away, the memory of these visits 
to the great philosopher found utterance in the grandest passages of the 
great poet’s noblest work. In Rome, also, he remained nearly two months, 
scanning with a scholar’s and a poet’s eagerness the wonderful remains of 
the immortal city. At Naples, the poet’s contemplated tour, which had 
embraced Sicily and Greece,—‘* lands older in history and in song than 
any he had visited yet,’’-—was suddenly cut short. His own explanation of 
the circumstances under which his travels were arrested is too honourable 
to him to be ever wilfully lost sight of. “The sad news,” he says, “ of civil 
war coming from England called me back; for I considered it disgraceful 
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that, while my fellow-countrymen were fighting at home for liberty, I should 
be travelling abroad at ease for intellectual purposes.” Returning, undeterred 
by the threats of Jesuits, through Rome, and tarrying both in that city and 
at Florence two months as before, he visited Geneva, and again traversed 
France by his former route. He finally reached England “late in July or 
early in August,” 1639. 

The public, we apprehend, will look wistfully for future volumes of this 
excellent work. The comprehensive plan on which it is projected, the im- 
mense accumulation of knowledge which it embraces, and the singular 
picturesqueness and artistic skill with which the author makes use of his 
abundant materials, warrant the anticipation that the finished work will be 
not merely the worthiest monument yet erected to the memory of Milton, 
but, also, one of the best biographies which our literature has to boast of. 





ATHENA CANTABRIGIENSES?*. 


In the present volume we have the first instalment of a work which, for 
extent and laboriousness, bids fair to rival its quaint and time-honoured 
godsire, the Athene of Antony 4 Wood, and for trustworthiness and con- 
sequent utility, to leave it in the shade. This latter feature, however, was 
one only to be anticipated; the learned Editors are men evidently of most 
untiring industry, and they have had the good fortune (as almost every 
page of their work bears testimony) to gain access to vast masses of bio- 
graphical literature which has either come into existence, or the existence 
of which has only been disclosed, in times posterior to the labours of 
Merton’s learned anchorite. The sources from which each individual bio- 
graphy has been drawn are, most commendably, set forth at the end of 
every article ; and we feel assured that we do not err in saying that, if 
reckoned, they would be found to amount to several thousands in number. 

Already inclined as we were, equally from the introductory pages and 
from the good repute of its Editors, to form a favourable opinion of the work, 
we have made it a point to “taste of its quality” by a close examination of 
the first two hundred pages of the present volume; no slight undertaking, 
the large amount of matter compressed into each page taken into considera- 
tion: and we are enabled conscientiously to give it as our opinion that 
(in case it reaches completion, as we sincerely trust it may) it is likely to 
prove one of the most valuable contributions to the biography of this 
country that has yet been penned. The year 1500 has been taken by the 
Editors as the point of commencement: all records of University men and 
manners prior to that period, we believe we are justified in saying, are in- 
volved in obscurity and doubt. 

In going through these pages, we have been struck by the much closer 
connexion that evidently existed between the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than in more 
recent days. In the seven or eight hundred biographies that we have there 
scanned, at least one fourth of the individuals treated of belonged to both 
Universities ; indeed, in many instances, received promotion to fellowships 





* «Athene Cantabrigienses. By Charles Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson 
Cooper. Vol. I. 1500—1585.” (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co.; and Mac- 
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and other lucrative offices, first in one University, then in the other, To 
some extent this was owing, we are quite aware, to the rapid increase of 
new foundations in these times ; those of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Cardinal’s and King’s Colleges, Oxford, for example ; the best men in the 
more ancient foundations being drafted into them, irrespective of the Uni- 
versity to which they belonged. The Fellows, too, of the Colleges at Cam- 
bridge would seem to have been elected almost indiscriminately (on 
grounds perhaps of favour as much as of acknowledged merit) from the 
other Colleges of the University, little if any claim to priority being 
accorded to the alumni of the College itself; and not unfrequently we meet 
with a person being Fellow of two, or perhaps more, Colleges in succession, 
and ending his career by becoming Master or President of a third or 
fourth. Pembroke Hall, King’s, Queens’, and St. John’s, seem to have 
held the foremost rank among the Cambridge foundations during the first 
half of the sixteenth century in the production of scholars and noted men. 
Many of the foundations mentioned by the Editors in the ‘‘ House-list’’ at 
the end of the volume have been either absorbed into other foundations, 
or, as being connected with the various monastic orders, have long since 
ceased to exist. 

We purpose placing before our readers a few passages, by way of sample, 
of the useful and interesting matter which the industrious research of the 
learned Editors has here brought together from all points of the literary 
compass; but the only way, we are persuaded, for them to form anything 
like an accurate estimate of the real merits of the work, will be to peruse 
its pages for themselves. Though written chronologically, or, in other 
words, according to the date of the death of each individual, every article 
admits of being easily referred to through the medium of the Index. 

A curious mistake, and indeed a fatal one as it proved, made by Thomas 
Ruthal, or Rowthal, Bishop of Durham, and Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal temp. Henry VIII., is thus recorded :— 


“The king ordered him to compile a book on the state of the kingdom, which he 
did, and at the same time wrote in another a minute account of the riches he himself 
had accumulated, which amounted to £100,000. These two volumes were similarly 
bound in vellum, and the bishop delivered the wrong one to Wolsey, who laid it before 
the king. Ruthal’s grief at this accident is said to have accelerated his death, which 
took place Feb. 4, 1522-3, at Durham-place, near London.”—(p. 27.) 


The Life of John Taylor is that of a man whose good fortune, though he 
himself was of humble extraction, seems to have been bespoken from the 
earliest moments of his existence; here was a man truly born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth, a pluralist indeed !— 


“John Taylor was the eldest of three sons born at one birth, at Barton, in 
the parish of Tatinhills, Staffordshire. His father was a poor man, and, as it is 
surmised, a tailor. The three children were presented to Henry VII. asa rarity. He 
ordered that they should be taken care of and sent to school. It is said they all 
became Doctors and obtained good preferment. He of whom we speak became 
Doctor of Decrees beyond the seas. In 1503 he was Rector of Bishop’s Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire, and in the following year ambassador to Burgundy. He was also Rector 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. He became Clerk of the Parliaments, Oct. 29, 
1509, and was installed Archdeacon of Derby, 1515, in which year he was Prolocutor 





> See, for example, the Lives of John Crayford (p. 92), and Francis Babington 
(p. 557); the latter of whom belonged successively to Christ’s College and St. John’s, 
Cambridge; and to All Souls’, Balliol, and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford; of which last 
two he became Principal in succession. 
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of the Convocation. He became Archdeacon of Buckingham, Dec. 24, 1516. In 1520 
he accompanied the king as one of his chaplains to France. In the same year he was 
incorporated in this University on the visit thereto of Cardinal Wolsey, and in 1522 
was also incorporated at Oxford. He was ambassador 1525, and became Master of the 
Rolls June 26, 1528. He was also Vicar of Halifax. He was the author of several 
works, all of which remain in MS. Some [however] of his letters, which are nume- 
rous, have been printed. His death took place in 1534. He erected a chapel on the 
site of the very cottage in which he was born. In this chapel is the following 
inscription :—‘ I. T. horum trium gemellorum natu maximus, Decretorum Doctor, & 
sacrorum Canonum Professor, Archidiaconus Derbia & Bukkyngham, nec non Magister 
Rotulorum illustrissimi Regis H. VIII. An. reg. sui 20.” ”—(p. 50.) 


The able and unfortunate Thomas Cromwell, who in 1534 was elected 
High Steward of the University of Cambridge, is generally represented, if 
we recollect aright, as having been the son of a blacksmith at Putney, in 
Surrey. In the present work, however, his father, Walter Cromwell, we 
remark, is mentioned as having followed the occupation of a fuller at that 


place. 
The following Life appears sufficiently interesting to merit especial 
notice :— 


“ Rowland Lee, son of William Lee, Esq., of Morpeth, treasurer of Berwick, had his 
education in St. Nicholas Hostel. He became Bachelor of Civil Law 1510, and was 
appointed Prebendary of Norton College in 1512, in which year he was ordained priest. 
He commenced Doctor of Civil Law 1520, and on October 8 in that year was admitted 
an advocate. He was instituted to the rectory of Ashdon, Essex, July 24, 1522, and 
supplicated for incorporation at Oxford 1524. He was Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and was admitted to the prebend of Curborough, in the church 
of Lichfield, April 7, 1527. He was installed Archdeacon of Cornwall September 8, 
1528, and in the following year was appointed Commissary-General to Cardinal Wolsey 
for a general visitation of the whole realm. He was one of the canonists in attendance 
on the Convocation of 1529, respecting the king’s divorce from Catharine of Arragon. 
He was instituted to the vicarage of St. Sepulchre, London, August 19, 1532; and on 
November 14 in that year privately married Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, at the 
nunnery of Sopewell, by St. Alban’s. On January 10, 1533-4, he was elected Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, which see was commonly called Chester. Stephen Vaughan, 
writing to Cromwell respecting Lee’s elevation to the mitre, says, ‘You have lately 
holpen an erthely beste, a molle, and an enemy to all godly lernyng into th’ offyce of 
his dampnacion, a papiste, an idolater, and a flesshely preste, unto a Busshop of Chester.’ 
In or about 1535 he was constituted Lord President of Wales [the Marches ?], which 
office he retained till his death, which occurred January 24, 1542-3, at Shrewsbury. 
He was buried in the Church of St. Chad there, under a large handsome tomb, which 
appears to be now removed. During the time he held the Lord Presidentship of 
Wales that country was reduced to order, divided into counties, and incorporated with 
England. He it was who first abridged the names of the Welsh gentry. Wearied 
with their numberless 4p’s, he ordered the last name only to be retained.”—(p. 81.) 


James Mallet, a graduate of Cambridge, and Master of the Hospital of 
St. Giles at Great Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, was executed, we here read, 
at Chelmsford in 1542-3, (Stow says 1536,) for the crime of saying, on 
hearing of the disturbances caused by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
“Then hath the king brought his hogs to a fair market.” No victim, it 
seems, was too humble, no pretext too trivial, when one of his oft-recurrent 
fits of blood-thirstiness came upon this sanguinary miscreant; whose only 
merit was, and that but a very moderate one, that he most impartially tor- 
tured and slaughtered both men and women, and persons of all parties, 
creeds, and conditions alike. The present volume, as we shall again have 
occasion to remark, teems with records of his stupendous wickedness. A 
character like this needs whitewashing indeed. 

After the Protestants had been submitted for a season to the ordeal of 
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fire and faggot, the turn of the Romanists came, for the hardly more tender 
mercies of the rope :— 


“German Gardiner, a cousin of Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, after being 
educated in this University, probably in Trinity Hall, was taken into that bishop’s 
household, and appointed his secretary. He was a Romanist, and zealously maintained 
the tenets of his Church in a disputation with John Frith. He was some years after- 
wards convicted of denying the king’s supremacy, and suffered death at Tyburn March 7, 
1543-4. He is author of ‘A Letter of a young gentylman named Mayster German 
Gardiner, wherein men may see the demeanor and heresy of John Frith, late burned ; 
and also the disputations and reasoning upon the same, between the same Mr. German 
andhim. Lond. 8vo. 1534. ”—(p. 83.) 


Whether his cousin, the arch-persecutor, who was at this time a bishop, 
and in possession of considerable influence, used any endeavours to avert 
this man’s fate, we are uninformed. Knowing what we now know, our 
regrets would not have been very great had he himself been called upon to 
share it. 

Relative to Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, known equally as a poet 
and as the last of the legion of this reign’s victims, we read the following 
curious and somewhat disreputable anecdote :— 


“On April 1, 1543, he was committed by the Privy Council to the Fleet, being ac- 
cused of eating flesh in Lent, and breaking the windows of the citizens of London with 
stones from a cross-bow. With respect to the first charge he alleged a licence. As to 
the second, his answer was singularly ridiculous. Seeing the citizens corrupted in man- 
ners, he wished, he said, to break in upon their guilty secrecy by a sudden chastisement 
which should remind them of divine retribution.”—(p. 90.) 


A rather singular proceeding on the part of a High Steward of the 
University of Cambridge, an office which he was holding jointly with his 
father at the time. There is no proof, it seems, that he was educated at 
either of the Universities. 

John Crayford, originally Fellow and Bursar of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, afterwards Canon of Cardinal College, Oxford, and then Master of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, appears to have been a doughty character, and to 
have carried things with a high hand withal. While in office as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge (1534-6), he is said to have cut 
off the hand of one Pindar, and to have cast a man out of the Regent-house, 
“catching him up on his shoulders by main force.”” So apposite was such a 
character as this to the times, that he would seem to have been exactly the 
man marked out for preferment: for, after acting as proctor at Cambridge, 
we find him obtaining the living cf Stanford Rivers in Essex, a canonry of 
St. Asaph, a prebend of St. Paul's, a canonry of Winchester, the rectory of 
Terrington in Norfolk, a canonry of Durham, the chancellorship of the 
Church of Sarum, with a prebend in the same, the archdeaconry of Berks, 
and another prebend in the Church of Sarum. How much further this 
dance of pluralities might have gone, had it not been arrested by a dance 
with a less welcome partner, of course there is no saying; it surely would 
have resulted in a bishopric at least. Crayford finished his diversified but 
fortunate career as Master of University College, Oxford, of which house 
he had been elected a Fellow eight years before. (p. 92.) 

George Blagge is remarkable as being perhaps the only man® in Henry’s 
reign whose life was saved by the active interposition of the sovereign. 





© We bear in mind here Catherine Parr’s escape from Gardiner’s clutches. 
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The story of Henry’s “ Pig,” though new perhaps to few of our readers, is 
too curious to be passed without a notice :— 


“Blagge was a sacramentarian, and spoke disrespectfully of the mass: and when 
Wriothesley and Gardiner, in 1546, commenced their persecution on the Act of the Six 
Articles, he was imprisoned in Newgate, tried for heresy, and condemned to be burnt. 
The king, who was very fond of him, and for some unknown reason used to call him his 
Pig, indignantly interfered and granted a pardon. On his release, Blagge flew to thank 
his master, who on seeing him cried out, ‘ Ah, my Pig, are you here safe again ?’ ‘ Yea,’ 
said he, ‘but if your Majesty had not been better to me than your bishops were, your 
pig would have been roasted ere this time. He was then or afterwards knighted. . .. 
He died at Stanmore, Middlesex, June 17, 1551. A short vituperative poem on the 
death of his old enemy Wriothesley is the only known production of his pen.” —(p. 104.) 


Our next extract deserves remark, if only for the purpose of shewing 
the doubtfulness of Fuller’s well-known story about the versatile “ Vicar 
of Bray :”— 


“ Simon Symonds, elected from Eton to King’s College 1505, and B.A. 1508-9, was 
instituted to the vicarage of Eimden, Essex, May 28, 1518, and to the vicarage of 
Bray, Berkshire, March 14, 1522-3. He was installed Canon of Windsor Aug. 19, 1535, 
and had a prebend in the church of Sarum. He died about December, 1551 [¢emp. 
Edward VI. |, and is here noticed merely to shew that the real facts are inconsistent 
with the oft-repeated statement of Fuller, that there was a Vicar of Bray who held that 
benefice in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and who was 
first a Papist, then a Protestant, then a Papist, then a Protestant again.”—(p. 107.) 


The Life of Rowland Taylor, a native of Rothbury, in Northumberland, 
educated at Cambridge, and burnt for his Protestant opinions upon Aldham 
Common, near Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and equally remarkable for his learning, 
his benevolence, his courage, and his natural vein of facetiousness, intro- 
duces to our notice the following curious inscription, in commemoration of 
him, upon a brass plate in Hadleigh Church :— 


* Gloria in altissimis Deo. 


* Of Rowland Taillor’s fame I shewe 
An excellent devyne 
And Doctor of the Civill lawe 
A preacher rare and fyne. 


“ Kinge Henry and Kinge Edward’s dayes 
Preacher and Parson here 
That gave to God contynuall prayse 
And kept his fiocke in feare. 


* And for the truth condemned to die 
He was in fierye flame 
Where he received pacyentlie 
The torment of the same. 


“ And strongely suffred to thende 
Whiche made the standers by 
Reioice in God to see their frende 
And pastor so to Dye. 


“ Oh Taillor were this myghtie fame 
Uprightly here inrolde 
Thie deedes deserve that this good name 
Were siphered here in gold. 


* Obiit Anno dni. 1555.”—(p. 124) 


The Life of Richard Pallady, or rather an extract from it, presents a 
somewhat singular coincidence :— 
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“ Richard Pallady, elected from Eton to King’s College 1533, does not appear to 
have taken a degree. He became overseer or clerk of the works to the Duke of Somer- 
set for the palace erected by him in the Strand. ...Somerset-house seems to have been 
the first large building in England in which the Italian style of architecture was ex- 
tensively employed. Horace Walpole, admitting that he knew nothing on the subject, 
boldly conjectured that it was designed by John of Padua: it is, however, much more 
probable that Richard Pallady is entitled to the credit of being the architect, as in 
those days ‘ overseer’ and ‘ clerk of the works’ were the terms generally employed to 
designate an architect. The similarity of this person’s surname to that of a great 
Italian architect [Palladio]}, his contemporary, is curious.” —(p. 125.) 


Robert Ferrar, a native of Midgley in Halifax, in Yorkshire, and Bishop 
of St. David’s, was burnt at Caermarthen, March 30, 1555, through the 
instrumentality of Gardiner and his blood-thirsty brother commissioners for 
ecclesiastical affairs. This Bishop Ferrar is said, to his great disgrace, to 
have burnt all the records relating to the see of St. David’s. 

Hugh Latimer is viewed in the present work in, apparently, an impartial, 
and certainly by no means amiable, light. His manners were coarse and 
rugged, to brutality even: in early life he was evidently a bigoted 
Romanist, and even after he himself had adopted Lutheran opinions, we 
find him engaged in persecuting others who asserted the same right to 
liberty of conscience that he had claimed for himself: the cases of James 
Bainham and John Lambert, the martyrs, are mentioned, as also that of 
Friar Forest, who was executed for denying the royal supremacy; on 
which last occasion Latimer preached a sermon, there being still extant a 
letter from him to Cromwell, ‘in which he refers to the odious task im- 
posed upon him in terms of unpardonable flippancy.” He took part also 
in the scandalous proceedings against Joan Bocher, who was burnt for 
holding that our Saviour was not incarnate of the Virgin Mary. The 
following is a description of the appearance of this eccentric personage 
upon the occasion of his trial for heresy at Oxford :— 

“Then Master Latimer bowed his knee down to the ground, holding his hat in his 
hand, having a kerchief on his head, and upon it a night-cap or two, and a great cap 
(such as townsmen use, with two broad flaps to button under the chin); wearing an 
old threadbare Bristowe frieze-gown girded to his body with a penny leather girdle, 
at the which hanged by a long string of leather his Testament, and his spectacles 
without case depending about his neck upon his breast.”—(p. 133.) 


From this work we learn, too, that Latimer was a Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, while yet an undergraduate ; and that it is extremely doubtful 
if, as has been very generally asserted, he was ever a member of Christ’s 
College in that University. The martyr, Thomas Bilney, of Trinity Hall, 
was in the habit of walking with Latimer in the fields near Cambridge, in 
conference with him upon religious subjects; and the particular spot which 
they frequented on these occasions was long afterwards known as the 
‘Heretics’ Hill.’ 

Nickolas Ridley, also a member of the same University, for his superior 
virtues and his extreme moderation, enlists our sympathies, we are con- 
strained to say it, far more than Hugh Latimer, or than Cranmer even. 
We extract the following particulars respecting him :— 

“Bishop Ridley’s abilities and acquirements were extraordinary. He had great 
sagacity, discretion, and moderation, and perhaps there were few churchmen in that 
age less obnoxious to the charge of intolerance. He was very studious, and in his 
manners was most placid and saintly, yet without any hypocrisy or monastic severity ; 
for he would often exercise himself with the bow and at hand-ball, and occasionally 
indulged in the game of chess... .. A walk in the garden of Pembroke Hall is still 
distinguished by the name of ‘ Ridley’s Walk.’ In his last farewell letter to all his 
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true and faithful friends of God, a little before he suffered, he refers to ‘ Pembroke 
Hall, of late mine own college and my charge,’ calls it ‘a right worshipful college,’ 
and adds, ‘ In thy orchard (the walls, butts, and trees, if they could speak, would bear 
me witness) I learned without book almost all Paul’s Epistles, yea and, I ween, all the 
canonical Epistles, save only the Apocalypse.’ ”—(pp. 137-8.) 


The Editors, we would here observe, are in error in asserting (p. 136) 
that Bethlehem Hospital was founded in the reign of Edward VI. It is de- 
scribed as a Hospital so early as 1330, is mentioned as a Hospital for 
lunatics in 1402, and, after a long contention between the crown and the 
civic authorities as to the right of presentation to the mastership thereof, 
Henry VIII. finally yielded his alleged rights to the City of London in 


1546. 

Cranmer, while a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, was under the 
necessity of vacating his fellowship by a marriage contracted under rather 
homely circumstances, as it would seem :— 


“His wife was named Joan,—and many years afterwards we find her derisively 
termed ‘ Black Joan of the Dolphin.’ She is said to have been the daughter of a 
gentleman, and niece of the landlady of the Dolphin, a tavern of good repute which 
stood at the Bridge-street end of what is now called ‘All Saints’ Passage,’ in Cam- 
bridge. After his marriage he lived with his wife at the Dolphin, and became a com- 
mon reader in Buckingham College. His wife died in childbed within a year of his 
ae and he was immediately afterwards re-elected a Fellow of Jesus College.”— 
(p. 145. 


The College authorities would hardly be so complaisant at the pre- 
sent day, we are inclined to think, even though a second Cranmer ap- 
peared among them. 

With the singular Life of “Friar Peyto,” we bring our extracts to a 
close. It is lengthy, but it is, not improbably, one of the most curious 
passages in the book :— 


“William Peyto, younger son of Edward Peyto, Esq., of Chesterton, Warwickshire, 
was educated at Oxford, and there took the degree of B.A., wherein he was incorporated 
in this University 1502-3, commencing M.A. here 1505. By his grace for this degree 
it appears that he had studied one year in the country for fear of the plague in Cam- 
bridge. He was elected Fellow of Queen’s [qy. Queens’ ] College, 1506, had the college 
title for orders March, 1507-8, and was incorporated M.A. at Oxford June 14, 1510. 
He became a Franciscan Friar of the Observance at Greenwich, and appears to have 
been chaplain to John Bourchier, Lord Berners, lieutenant of Calais, well known by his 
translation of Froissart. It is also said that he was chaplain to Catharine of Arragon, 
but this may be doubted. Preaching before the king at Greenwich on Sunday, May 
1, 1533, he took occasion boldly to censure the king’s recent marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. He told the monarch that many lying prophets had deceived him, but he, as 
a true Micaiah, warned him that the dogs should lick his blood as they had done Ahab’s. 
He concluded by observing that it was the great misery of princes to be daily abused 
by flatterers. On the following Sunday, Hugh Curwen, afterwards Archbishop of 
Dublin, preaching at the sume place, justified the king’s proceedings, and denounced 
Peyto as a rebel, a slanderer, a dog, and a traitor. Peyto was at Canterbury at that 
time, but Elstow, another Observant Friar, interrupted the preacher, saying he was 
one of the lying prophets that sought by adultery to establish the succession to the 
crown, and that he would justify all that Peyto had said The king commanded him 
to hold his peace, and he and Peyto appeared the next day before the Privy Council. 
They were rebuked, and the Earl of Essex said that they deserved to be put in a sack 
and cast into the Thames. Elstow smiling said, ‘Threaten these things to rich and 
dainty folk which are clothed in purple, fare deliciously, and have their chiefest hope in 
this world; for we esteem them not, but are joyful that for the discharge of our duties 
we are driven hence, and with thanks to God we know the way to heaven to be as 
ready by water as by land, and therefore we care not which way we go.’ Soon after- 
wards we find Peyto at Antwerp, with another Friar, named ‘ Flegg,’ and in 1536 he 
was living with the Observant Friars at Venice. Under a special commission dated 
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Nov. 30, 1538, he was indicted in Sussex by the description of William Petowe, late of 
East Greenwich, in the county of Kent, brother of the Order of St. Francis, for that he, 
knowing the pope to be the king’s enemy, did July 20, 1536, personally repair to the 
pope and pass beyond the seas, and there adhere to and become his liegeman, and 
falsely and unnaturally renounce the king his natural liege lord. He was thereupon 
attainted of treason by Act of Parliament. He appears to have remained abroad till 
1554, when his attainder was reversed. Queen Mary made him her confessor, and it 
is said that he ordinarily resided with Cardinal Pole at Lambeth. He was created a 
cardinal in a secret Consistory June 14, 1557, and made legate a datere in the room of 
Cardinal Pole. The queen, however, would not permit the bull for his appointment to 
enter England. The nuncio was stayed at Calais, his despatches were clandestinely 
forwarded to the queen, and the letters for Pole’s revocation were secreted or destroyed. 
Peyto was designed by the pope to be bishop of Salisbury on the death of John Capon, 
but the queen, writing to his holiness, Oct. 31, 1538, states that she had offered that 
bishopric to Peyto, but that he excused his acceptance of the dignity by reason of his 
age and the other causes alleged. It is observable that in this letter he is not styled 
Cardinal. It is generally said that he died in France in 1558. That date cannot be 
correct, and there is good reason to believe that his death really occurred in England 
shortly before the accession of Elizabeth. He is described as a very godly and devout 
person, yet simple and unknowing of matters of state or of the world, and totally unfit 
to be a cardinal. Whilst at Antwerp, he set forth in print a book against the second 
marriage of Henry VIII., but not a copy is in existence, nor is even the title known. 
Godwin, Dugdale, Wood, and other writers who follow them, erroneously state his 
Christian name to have been Peter*.”—(pp. 182, 183.) 


We remark, in conclusion, that Cambridge contributed a very goodly 
proportion of that noble army of Protestant martyrs who suffered for their 
faith in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary. In addition to Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Taylor already mentioned, we have noted the follow- 
ing names in the earlier pages of the present volume :—Thomas Bilney, 
Richard Bayfield, Thomas Dusgate, John Frith, William Tyndal (origi- 
nally of Oxford), John Lambert, Robert Barnes, Thomas Gerard, William 
Jerome, George Wishart (suffered in Scotland), John Rogers, Laurence 
Saunders, John Hullier, George Marsh, John Cardmaker, John Bradford, 
Robert Glover, and Richard Yeoman. 

A few Cambridge men also of this period, as rigid Romanists, denied the 
king’s supremacy, and suffered for their alleged treason at Tyburn; Richard 
Reynolds, John Houghton, and William Exmeuse, are named as having so 
suffered. Richard Master, of King’s College, suffered also at Tyburn 
April 21, 1534, for being implicated in the matter of Elizabeth Barton, 
the “holy Maid of Kent.” 





4 In their “ Additions and Corrections” at the close of the volume, the Editors inform 
us that there appears reason for believing that with Peyto originated the “ scandalous 
and improbable tale,” that Henry VIII. had lived in criminal intercourse with Mary, 
the sister of Anne Boleyn. 





SURVEY OF THE ROMAN WALL?. 


Tue great monument of ancient northern Britain, called par excellence 
‘**the Roman wall,” may be regarded and studied from two points of view. 
As a master-piece of engineering skill, it is without a parallel; as a mine 
of historical information in its inscribed stones, no other part of ancient 
Britain has furnished stores so valuable and so copious. Stretching from 
the Tyne to the Solway, a line of solid masonry some twenty feet in height 
and ten in width, this gigantic rampart pursued its unchecked course over 
crags and mountains, through marsh and moor, conquering difficulties 
which would have appalled the boldest of modern engineers, and the most 
daring speculators of modern capitalists. Generations of road contractors 
and selfish landlords, more deadly destructive than the fierce Caledonians, 
have quarried this great barrier, which no Government defended or recog- 
nised, for the worth of its stones; but although roads, houses, villages, 
churches, and towns, have been constructed from its ruins during the lapse 
of many centuries, enough yet is left to give a good notion of the vast 
enterprise and of the colossal grandeur of the work. Yet no brief visit 
will convey impressions of what is not now visible to the unassisted eye. 
The course of the wall may be discerned by the chain of masses of masonry 
which runs above the ridges of hills; but he who would understand the full 
scheme of the ancient fortification, must come prepared by previous study, 
and must be resolved still to study as he travels from sea to sea, over up- 
wards of seventy miles of a district often picturesque and beautiful, but as 
often cheerless and inhospitable. He must be as enthusiastic of mind as 
stout of limb; for the Roman wall is one of the few luxuries which wealth 
and its appliances cannot attain ; it is not to be won by the rich equipages of 
millionaires ; it denies its treasures even to the riders of gigs and horses; 
there is no royal, or noble, or common road to it. This great achievement 
of a Roman army of masons can only be fully examined and clearly under- 
stood by pedestrians », 

For the wall itself does not constitute the whole of the fortification. To 
the south runs a great earthwork, called the vallwm, with a military road ; 
and the wall is flanked by series of great and subordinate stations with in- 
tervals of watch-towers. It is from these stations that has chiefly been 
collected the long catalogue of inscriptions which occupies so large a por- 
tion of Horsley’s Britannia Romana and of the late Rev. John Hodg- 
son’s “* History of Northumberland ;” inscriptions also which so well illus- 
trate Dr. Bruce’s more recent and popular description of the wall. These 
inscriptions constitute what may be considered the chief literary feature 
of the wall, a feature totally distinct from its architectural character, and, 





* “The Roman Wall; and Illustrations of the Principal Vestiges of Roman Occu- 
pation in the North of England. From Original Surveys made by direction of His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland. By Henry Maclaughlan. Printed for Private 
Distribution. 1857.” 

“The Watling Street; with enlarged Plans of the Stations and Camps adjacent to 
the line. By Henry Maclaughlan, 1852.” 

“Memoir written during a Survey of the Roman Wall, in the years 1852—1854. 
By Henry Maclaughlan. Printed for Private Circulation. 1858.” 

» See Gent. Maa. for 1851, p. 383. 
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in our opinion, even more important ; for it is by these lettered stones we 
obtain an insight into the history, not only of the wall, but of the population, 
which, over a long period, lived along its line and garrisoned its stations ; 
and they help to settle the disputed positions of many of the fortresses, the 
names of which have descended from ancient sources. The excavations 
recently carried on at High Rochester, one of the stations to the north of 
the wall, divulged quite enough to shew how much of interest still lies 
buried beneath the soil of these deserted strongholds of the Roman cohorts. 
The sculptures and inscriptions found at Housesteads are a further proof of 
the value of well-directed excavations. 

Mr. Maclaughlan’s engagement was with the wall only, so far as tracing 
and measuring its course and its stations, as well as the vallum and other 
earthworks which accompany it. To his task he brought experience, good- 
will, and the best mechanical means of modern science, and perfect success 
is the result. The Survey is engraved in the most elaborate and artistic 
style, regardless of expense, and produced altogether in a manner worthy 
the munificent patronage bestowed upon the undertaking. It will be 
remembered that his Grace, in the most liberal and kindest spirit, proposed 
to the President of the Society of Antiquaries to organise a committee for 
researches along the line of the wall, he (the Duke of Northumberland) 
paying the expenses. The rejection of such an offer did not discourage the 
noble projector ; he acted for himself; and this Survey is one of the re- 
sults of an enlightened and generous devotion to our national antiquities, 
which will be appreciated by all who admire public spirit, and by all who 
really regard the ancient monuments of our native country. 

Although Mr. Maclaughlan’s mission had not for its object the examina- 
tion and discussion of the historical questions connected with the wall, it 
could but be expected he would necessarily come to some conclusion as 
regards the builder of the great structure; and would probably be able 
to pronounce, from that close study which his operations would require, 
whether the wall and the vallum were of contemporaneous origin. Horsley 
considered that the latter was constructed by Hadrian; and that Severus 
raised the wall. The Rev. John Hodgson, who was by no means inferior 
to his illustrious predecessor as a sound antiquary.and a careful observer, 
viewed the whole of the works as one great scheme, planned and executed 
under the direction of Hadrian. Dr. Bruce followed Hodgson; and after 
weighing and testing the arguments of both, and gaining fresh information 
by a careful study of the works in conjunction with inscriptions, decided for 
Hadrian. We give Mr. Maclaughlan’s opinion as the latest in this inter- 
esting controversy : 


“Tt will be seen that we have hitherto abstained from offering any opinion as to the 
periods when, and the persons by whom, these works were constructed ; but rather have 
pointed out places where others might find suggestive evidence to aid their considera- 
tion of the subject. It is impossible, however, not to form some notion how they were 
carried out: we may here observe that our conclusions will, in a great measure, coincide 
with those of Horsley. 

“Tt seems probable that the stations were made by Agricola, and walled at some sub- 
sequent period. 

“That the north rampart of the vallum was made at the same time as the stations 
as a line of road (via militaris) between them, forming in itself a way and a line of de- 
fence raised above the level of the country in the same manner as the Watling-street 
was, as may still be seen a little north of the Tyne, at Corbridge, and on the north side 
of Brandon-hill, between Binchester and Lanchester, the angles being rounded off 
similar to those in the Watling-street. It is also conceived that the general line of the 
north rampart, the boldness with which its curves are made, and the shelter which it 
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seeks, generally speaking, in the neighbourhood of high ground, sufficiently command- 
ing to see the country from a near view, and at the same time afford protection from 
the north winds, lead to the conclusion that it was a line of road laid out with great 
skill for the purpose of connecting the military stations with each other. When 
the vallum was made, it was advisable to place it on the south of the military way, and 
it is presumed that the two south ramparts were formed out of the earth taken from 
the ditch, the one nearer the ditch being possibly strengthened with palisades. 

“It is probable that the vallum was made by Hadrian, at all events before the wall. 

“The wall and castles may have been made or designed at the same time, after the 
walling of the stations; commenced, perhaps, by Severus, and finished or repaired by 
his successors.” 

Mr. Maclaughlan does not agree with Hodgson that the wall and the 
vallum approximate as they approach a river; and he remarks that the 
wall sometimes runs near to the vallum and shoots off, for no other’ reason 
than to avoid running into the latter, which may be supposed to be the 
earlier work. That the north rampart of the vallum was originally a way, 
he considers is shewn by the vallum turning suddenly to the south, to 
avoid Down Hills; secondly, by a curve to the south near Vindolana, and, 
thirdly, by a diversion at Magna, to avoid a bog. 

It was Horsley’s opinion that the forts erected by Agricola in his second 
campaign were chiefly in the district which now includes the counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland, ‘and particularly the series of forts 
across the island (or most of them), which were afterwards called stationes 
per lineam valli.” This, however, seems hardly probable, when we con- 
sider the great extent of the movements of this general, and his important 
campaigns in Caledonia. Tacitus, who narrates at considerable length his 
successes in subduing the western and northern Britons, certainly speaks 
frequently of his securing his conquests by means of forts (castra) ; but he 
also tells us, that at the close of every campaign, when the season became 
unfavourable for keeping the field, he withdrew his army into winter quar- 
ters, which were doubtless walled cities and towns, such as lay upon the 
great roads to the north; and it is not apparent what would have been his 
object in erecting a chain of earthwork forts of eighty miles, when he had 
effectually subdued that district, and the country so far to the north of it. 
Not only, we believe, has no inscription been found alluding to Agricola and 
his army in any part of this district (the wall), but the same absence of any 
such memorials occurs in the castra in Scotland. Thirty years after Agricola, 
the Emperor Hadrian himself came into Britain, and fixed the limits of the 
province along the line which Mr. Maclaughlan has lately surveyed. The 
bounds were again extended, about twenty years after, by Antoninus Pius, 
who built the wall of earth known by his name. Which wall the Britons 
passed in the time of Commodus is uncertain, although it has been generally 
surmised it was that of Hadrian. Twenty-three years subsequent, Severus 
appears upon the stage of Britain, and is stated to have built another wall. 
The late Mr. Hodgson and Dr. Bruce have very carefully weighed the his- 
torical testimony on these events, together with monumental evidence, and 
they concur in assigning the origin of the wall and vallum, as before stated, 
to Hadrian, considering, chiefly “from inscriptions and local circumstances, 
that Severus only made extensive reparations of the wall and the stations. 
Mr. Maclaughlan, while he does not enter into the whole of the discussion, 
assigns reasons for differing with these authorities. These reasons arise 
from the observations he has made, which we have only briefly quoted. 
We cannot well test without a personal examination the fuil validity of his 
arguments, but we can say they merit consideration. 

At the same time, we think that those who incline to the theory of 
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Horsley have scarcely given due weight to the particular lapidary monu- 
ments alluded to. They are slabs of stone inscribed to the Emperor Hadrian 
by the second, the sixth, and the twentieth legions. These slabs have been 
found in the stations and mile-castles, and were, without much doubt, placed 
either above the main entrances, or in the walls of these forts. Now, several 
of these stations are actually attached to the great wall which thus forms their 
northern sides. ‘The conclusion which seems naturally to arise from these 
facts is, that the great wall and the stations, or most of them, are contem- 
poraneous, and built under the direction of Hadrian. The presence of 
Severus is equally attested by inscriptions, but several of them record re- 
storations of buildings which, from age, had become dilapidated. It must 
therefore be inferred that these buildings, and the walled stations in which 
they stood, must necessarily have been constructed a considerable time pre- 
viously ; and we think they can but point to the reign of Hadrian. 

The survey of the Watling-street is illustrated by a map constructed on 
the published triangulation of the Ordnance Survey, and laid down to a 
scale of two inches toa mile. This Survey extends from the Tees to the 
Scotch border, and includes seven great walled Roman stations, from Pierse 
Bridge in Yorkshire, to High Rochester, as well as the earthworks at Chew 
Green, about six miles to the north of Rochester, which are probably only 
the remains of an early temporary encampment. The elaborate and careful 
manner in which this map is executed, and the copious topographical infor- 
mation given by Mr. Maclaughlan on the ancient remains of a district less 
known even than that of the wall, form an adjunct scarcely less valuable 
than that of the wall itself. Both constitute excellent works of reference, 
and can but contribute materially to aid those researches which we hope 
will be energetically followed up by the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
from the example set them by their noble and liberal patron. 





A RAMBLE TO THE PONT DU GARD. 


THE visitor to the south of France, the Roman province par excellence 
of Gaul, however little of an antiquary, can scarcely be otherwise than 
strongly impressed by the marks everywhere visible of the dominion of 
Rome. To the antiquary it is more impressive, in fact, so much so as to 
fill his imagination with the past and almost to ignore the present. ‘The 
civilization, now existing on the banks of the Rhone, seems as if but the 
remains left from the wreck of Roman greatness, Everywhere we are 
met by reliques; not only in amphitheatres of such colossal size as to be 
more like fortresses, in remains of temples and triumphal arches,—these 
the most indifferent observer must see ; but wherever unusual solidity in 
masonry is visible, or any work of great public utility, not belonging to 
the present age, ten to one it is altogether Roman, or it betrays a Roman 
origin, For instance, there is a bridge, apparently of no great antiquity ; 
inspect it closer; a pier rests upon a shallow, which discovers the founda- 
tions,—they are Roman. There is a sewer or conduit, pouring its water into 
the river through a wall newly faced ; inspect it nearer, and the unmistake- 
able impress of Roman work appears. Enter a church, it is perhaps Ro- 
manesque of the twelfth century, or it may be a little earlier, and you find 
not only details so closely copied from classic models as almost to deceive 
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your judgment, but mingled with these, frequently, a real relic, the capital 
perhaps of a Corinthian column, sometimes portions of its shafts, part of 
the wreck of some temple or palace. 

In the museums you are impressed with the evidences of taste and 
luxury that rise up before you. It is well known, that some of the statues 
found in Provence now adorn the Louvre, particularly the Venus of Arles, 
but there are yet fragments remaining at Vienne, Arles, and Nismes, that 
attest the superior skill of the Greek artist. At Arles there is a Silenus, 
so closely following the attitude and treatment of the Ilissus in the Elgin 
collection, that it could scarcely have been executed by any other than an 
artist from Athens, In the same collection there are fragments of a draped 
figure, which call to mind other fragments from the Parthenon. At 
Vienne, also, there is a female torso, draped, closely studied from the same 
school, and a mutilated head crowned with an oaken garland, full of nature 
and expression, and admirable for execution. In the Avignon museum 
many interesting fragments are preserved, attesting the taste of the Ro- 
man colony, but the small head of Jupiter cut in agate is so fine that it may 
compare with the celebrated cameo of that deity at Venice. 

Again, look at the sites chosen for their cities! There is Lyons, for 
example, the ancient Lugdunum. It stood upon the imposing heights of 
Forviéres, (Forum Veneris,) abrupt and precipitous, and in ancient times 
must have been impregnable ; a fit position for a military capital command- 
ing the confluence of two great rivers. What a change has now taken place! 
About the base and sides of this rock, squalor and filth threaten contagion, 
and half-paid labour ministers to the luxury of modern fashion. And on 
the heights, there exists a shrine constantly thronged with devotees, the 
walls, all round about, covered with pictures of miraculous interpositions 
and votive offerings of all kinds, emblems of the faith, the credulity, and 
weakness of mankind. A numerous crowd have established themselves in 
close proximity, who exist by vending memorials of pilgrimage in silver or 
baser metal, and whose importunacy is as great as that of a Jew or an Irish 
beggar. Is this a tradition of Christianity or of pagan Rome? 

Let us take another example, Vienne. What a beautiful position! Ina 
valley between two precipitous rocks, in front the rapid-flowing Rhone, 
through it a mountain stream, and all around as beautiful scenery as one 
could desire. In its palmy days it must have deserved its name of “ Vienne 
the Beautiful.” Nor did the Roman founders forget to render it as strong 
as ancient military skill allowed, and the remains of their imposing lines of 
fortresses and walls may yet be seen. Vienne is now a very picturesque 
old town, presenting at every step something for the sketch-book ; very few 
places in this respect can vie with it and its environs. It is supplied with 
fountains of spring water, ever running in the streets, one of the greatest 
boons a town can possess; nevertheless it is a filthy, dirty place, with 
odours that rival Cologne. With every means at their command for cleanli- 
ness, we have here a commentary on the habits of the people ; yet Vienne 
is a thriving manufacturing town, and has no excuse for such baneful 
lethargy. 

You cannot help making contrasts on the energy of the past race and 
that now existing. Not only did the Romans with great judgment select 
good sites for their cities, take care to adorn them with temples, theatres, 
and amphitheatres, and fortify them against an enemy, but they were ever 
mindful of the importance of a supply of pure water, in this particular 
unrivalled in modern times, [It is a pleasure to turn from the vast areas of 
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their amphitheatres, in which we cannot but remember the human anguish 
that those grey silent ruins have witnessed, and the brutalizing nature of 
the spectacles once there enacted, to contemplate the vast works, of which 
traces are so numerous, to supply their towns with water. Of this, Nismes 
perhaps presents the most astonishing instance, and the Pont du Gard the 
grandest relic, of the aqueducts to be found anywhere, yet merely a depen- 
dant of a vast system, 

The Pont du Gard does not receive that attention from tourists it de- 
serves, from the fact of its being off the line of railway, and perhaps from an 
impression that it is necessary to hire a vehicle specially to make the visit, 
or otherwise undergo some fatigue. But it can easily be reached from 
Avignon or Nismes by a diligence which passes Remoulins, within an 
hour’s walk of the bridge. At Remoulins is a very decent inn, Hotel du 
Pont, where a traveller can pass the night and have very fair accommo- 
dation at a moderate rate. Mr. Roach Smith and myself left Arles on 
the 28th of September last for Tarascon, the nearest point at which the 
“ Pont” is attainable, perhaps about twelve miles distant. Tarascon is a poor 
mean town, the most striking object being its castle, not for size, but for 
the massive character of its portals, and the general largeness of parts that 
remind us of Roman work. In fact, here is an illustration of what has been 
previously advanced, for the foundations are Roman, so also are those of 
the castle of Beaucaire, a picturesque ruin on the other side of the Rhone. 
By a wire suspension-bridge you cross over to Beaucaire, a more consider- 
able place, but not very lively, except during its large fair. After passing 
through the town, the road follows the course of the Rhone for a consider- 
able distance side by side, with rocky hills on the opposite flank. We were 
struck by the appearance of masonry of unusual extent on the crest of one 
of these hills, which the height prevented us from comprehending. The 
prospect of a long walk before us did not deter from satisfying our curi- 
osity, and we were soon making our way through olive-orchards and vine- 
yards to the summit, which provokingly seemed to fly our approach, As 
we advanced, we left the vineyards behind us for a rough, rocky path, 
covered with large rolling stones, a thicket of evergreen oak, and a 
strong species of broom, that would not be a bad substitute for chevaux de 
Srise. Our persistence, however, brought us to the summit, when we found 
the ruins of a chateau, of which only the basement remained. It was so 
ruined that no definite plan could be readily made out; but that which 
formed its greatest curiosity, and which interested us much, was excavations 
in the solid rock of a very extensive character, forming caverns or vaults 
beneath the superstructure. The intent was doubtless for the purpose of 
depositing stores of grain, wine, and other provisions ; but we had not suf- 
ficient time for examining every part in detail, and it would not perhaps be 
readily understood without seeing other instances. 

- Having made this diversion, at a considerable expense of time and exer- 
tion, we again pressed forward on our road, and were fortunate to be 
assisted a few miles by a diligence. The road is lonely, without villages, 
and but few scattered homesteads, and the shades of evening fell upon us 
before we reached La Foux, betwixt which and Remoulins a wire suspen- 
sion-bridge crosses the river Gardon. Wearied by our journey, we put up 
at the inn before named, and were soon enjoying an omelette, partridge, 
and a few accessories which we were really in need of. Early next morn- 
ing we were up, and after breakfast again crossed the bridge to La Foux, 
and were on our road to the Pont du Gard. The whole neighbourhood is 
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extremely picturesque, and there are some water-mills near, that without 
doubt give name to the village we had left. The road seemed longer than 
we had supposed, our eyes were strained towards the mountains, to catch 
the first glimpse of our object, when at length, afar off, some grey-looking 
arches on the crest of a mountain caught our eyes, which we took to be it, 
and with chagrin declared was yet a full mile off. Scarcely had we given 
vent to our feelings, when we turned the corner of a rocky cliff, and sud- 
denly the Pont du Gard was visible, not above two hundred yards distant. 
Our surprise and gratification was very great, much more so than if we 
had gradually come up to it. The view was so pretty and so different to 
those usually taken, that I at once made a sketch of it from that spot, 
although it does not shew the lower tier of arches at all, and consequently 
not the full grandeur of the structure. 

Whilst at work, an omnibus full of young priests, followed by another 
vehicle full of the same, came up, shouting as they turned the corner, “ The 
Pont du Gard!” at the top of their voices. They descended at the foot of 
the bridge, and were come on a pic-nic excursion, for which the spot is well 
suited. Some went down to the river-side to fish, and odd figures they 
looked, here and there, dotted among the rocks. Some ascended the top 
of the aqueduct, which is attained by a circular staircase built at one end 
in the substance of the masonry—a modern work, of course. Crossing the 
modern bridge which is erected against, and now forms part of, the entire 
work, we proceeded to examine more closely this stupendous erection. 
This bridge contrasts very unfavourably with the ancient structure, which it 
need not ‘ave done had the grand bold style been imitated; as it is, it 
injures considerably the effect of the whole on the south side, and it is on 
the north only that you can see the Roman design in its integrity. It is 
constructed entirely of huge blocks, without cement, many of which are 
left projecting on the face of the work; the same thing is also visible in the 
voussoirs of the arches, and it is at first difficult to understand the meaning 
of this irregularity, which seems as if unfinished. It has been suggested, 
however, and apparently with reason, that these projections were left to 
facilitate repairs, and to establish centerings for that purpose beneath the 
arches, and perhaps scaffolds on its face; it wasa work of utility, not orna- 
ment, and arrangements made accordingly. 

The trough or channel on the summit for the passage of the water is just 
large enough for a person to walk in; it was covered over with large slabs, 
which yet remain, except here and there. The lining of the trough is com- 
posed of lime and small stones, forming a kind of concrete, the external 
surface being smooth and painted red, similar to the preparation used in 
Roman baths. This paint is probably composed of fine lime and oxide of 
iron, (most likely colcotha, a sulphate,) and was applied while the substratum 
was wet, after the manner of fresco-painting, and thus, being absorbed into 
the surface, becomes hard with the rest. Its office was to prevent the water 
from penetrating the lime, and so injuring the stone-work. Over this is a 
much thicker and much coarser layer of plaster, which I cannot help con- 
sidering as a repair, or an addition at a later time, when probably the 
trough had become leaky ; it is several inches thick. It was when in the 
trough that I first noticed a peculiarity in the construction of this work 
which I do not remember to have seen noted by any of those who have 
written upon it. It is not built in a right line, but, in fact, is the segment of 
a large circle. Whether this was for strength against the torrent, which in 
winter or wet seasons may be extremely violent, and against which it pre- 
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sents its convex side, or whether it was to better connect the continuation 
of the aqueduct on the mountains, which bends round in so bold a circle 
that it almost seems as if it were again about to join whence it started, I 
will not pretend to decide, but one of these must have been the reason. 
Whilst we rested at the end of the bridge, close to the staircase, we chatted 
with an old priest who seemed to be the principal, the rest being mostly 
youths. He told us of a fact particularly interesting in connection with 
this great work, and also to us as Englishmen. He said that an English 
society had undertaken to restore the aqueduct to its pristine use, and once 
again conduct those waters to Nismes, so many centuries broken off, and 
the want of which is so much felt in that city. The particulars I could not 
learn, but I have understood since my return to England that Mr. Daukes, 
the architect, is entrusted with this interesting undertaking. When the 
Romans constructed this gigantic work, who would have surmised that 
centuries afterwards natives from that remote isle, that “ ultima Thule,” of 
which so much was fabled, would reconstruct what barbarian hands had 
destroyed ®, 

The first range of arches that spans the river, and that immediately 
above it, are exactly of the same size, both altitude and span are the same; 
the number of the arches on the upper range are merely increased on ac- 
count of the widening of the chasm between the mountains ; but the upper- 
most range of all consists of a great number of small arches, three to the 
span of those they surmount; these support the channel. Thus the 
number of the first range is six arches, that of the second eleven, and on 
the summit thirty-five. The height of the whole elevation is said to be 147 
feet from the river. After having examined the bridge on every side, we 
set out to trace its continuation on the mountains which first caught our 
attention ; two of the priests accompanied us. It must here be noticed that 
the great fracture in the integrity of the aqueduct—which was probably due 
to the hands of the barbarians—is at the eastern end, where it is quite 
broken away and disjointed from the summit of the hill. For some distance 
hence it is scarcely to be traced, here and there only are fragments peeping 
out beneath the wild thyme and lavender which grow profusely around, 
perfuming the air at every step with the most delicious fragrance. At 
length it assumes a more definite form; here some arches are in toler- 
able preservation, here some huge masses of wall overturned, here a 
shapeless mass of ruin. Our friends the priests began to fall into the rear, 
when we shewed a disposition to trace it through olive-gardens, and across 
the numerous walls and hedges which served for boundaries, the former of 
which were entirely made from the debris of the aqueduct. However, we 
persisted, sometimes almost losing the traces, but ever recovering them 
again where some larger mass appeared less ruined. At length we came to a 
mass of wallin a tolerably perfect state, preserving the facing-stones. It 
was erected on the crest of the hill, with an arch at intervals to con- 
nect small inequalities of surface. We now lost its direction as it came 
to a lower level, and where lofty arches would have been required, but all 
was effaced; and we found we had described a wide semicircle, and were 
again approaching in the direction of the bridge. We descended into the 
road, and turned off to whence we had started, passing by the quarry 





* I shall be able, at a future occasion, to give some particulars respecting the great 
undertaking, now on foot, for the purpose of irrigating the Nismes district. 
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which supplied the stone for this immense work, and where still they are 
procuring material for the repairs now carrying on. 

This material is a species of limestone (perhaps red crag), very porous, 
containing shells in great numbers, and it is of no great specific gravity. 
Mons. Alex. Dumas, in his account of the south of France, has called it 
a granite, perhaps poetically ; our duty is to declare facts only ; but there is 
realm enough for poetry in the Pont du Gard, its fine situation and scenery, 
without violating truth. No visitor to the south should omit to see it, if 
he wishes to understand the works of the Romans in this their colony. 

Hours had passed rapidly during our ramble about the aqueduct ; we had 
a long march before us, when again crossing the bridge, we returned to the 
La Foux, and set out for Nismes. We had beautiful scenery around us, on 
one side were the mountains, which doubtless yet conceal many a trace 
of the aqueduct by which water was conveyed to Nismes. At a small 
village, St. Bonne, we were much struck by some copious springs collected 
into well-formed basins, and pouring out such prodigal volumes of water, 
that many a large town might envy it, as a peasant very pertinently observed 
to us. Through olive-grounds and vineyards without ceasing the road 
conducted us to Nismes, where we arrived fatigued, and ready for a good 


table d’héte. J. G. W. 





THE REV. JAMES RAINE, D.C.L. 


WE have to lament the loss of a very distinguished English antiquary, 
in the person of the Rev. James Raine, D.C.L., one of the last survivors of 


the old race of County Historians, whose works were produced in stately 
folios, and the founder of one of the most successful and most useful of our 
printing-clubs, the Surtees Society. 

Dr. Raine was born in 1791, at Ovington, a little Yorkshire village 
which overhangs the Tees, in that part of its course where the beauties of 
Wycliffe and Winston enrich its banks. A boy at the village school, he 
early gave signs of that taste and memory with which in after years he was 
so highly endowed; and we owe to the discernment of Archdeacon Head- 
lam, then Rector of Wycliffe, that those gifts did not languish unnoted. 
He was sent to Kirkby-hill school, then under the charge of Mr. Jackson ; 
and from thence removed to the Grammar-School at Richmond, where he re- 
mained for nearly two years, and, under the able guidance of the Rev. James 
Tate (afterwards Canon of St. Paul’s), he laid, in common with many who 
have since attained high distinction, the foundation of what became in due 
time a goodly superstructure of sound and accurate learning. Beneath the 
mouldering towers and grassy mounds of Ravensworth Castle, once the 
seat of the lordly Fitzhughs, was no doubt engendered that love of ancient 
things and of ancient lore which was matured in the historian of North 
Durham. This spirit was further fostered when he passed to Richmond, 
and became familiar with the stately keep of its castle, and the lowly 
beauties of Easby Abbey ; spots which were ever endeared to him by early 
recollections,.and whose memory even the glories of Durham Cathedral and 
the loveliness of Finchale never effaced. At Richmond he remained until 
the age of 21, when, on the recommendation of Mr. Tate, he became the 
Second Master of Durham School. In this useful position he continued from 
the year 1812 to 1827, in conjunction with the Rev. John Carr, the Head 
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Master. Between him and Raine existed the most perfect harmony and 
the most thorough co-operation ; and ‘‘ between Raine and Carr,” as Mr. 
Surtees happily said, ‘‘there was an excellent master. Poor Carr could 
teach, but he could not govern, except by kindness.” Between them, at 
all events, for a series of years the Grammar-School of Durham contributed 
no mean proportion of fellows and prizemen to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

In the year 1822 Mr. Raine was presented by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham to the Rectory of Meldon, in Northumberland. In 1825 he was 
constituted Principal Surrogate in the Consistory Court and Diocese of 
Durham, and in 1828 was appointed to the small living of St. Mary in the 
South Bailey, in the city of Durham. These perferments he held until his 
decease. He also filled the honourable post of Librarian to the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham for the long period of thirty-seven years. 

The humble schoolmaster had not long been settled at Durham before 
his merits were recognised by the discerning eye and kindly heart of Mr. 
Surtees, of Mainsforth, who had already heard of his researches into the 
history of the North Riding of Yorkshire. They were no sooner intro- 
duced, than they became coadjutors in their pursuits, as well as firm friends 
and frequent associates. JRaine’s first visit to Mainsforth was made in 
Dec. 1812. 

In the preface to the first volume of his History, written in 1816, Mr. 
Surtees acknowledged that “ it could never have been completed in its pre- 
sent form, had not the author been able at all times to rely, with perfect 
confidence, on the unwearied zeal and indefatigable industry of the Rev. 
James Raine.” And in the same year Sir Cuthbert Sharp, in his History 
of Hartlepool, expressed himself ‘‘ most truly grateful” for Mr. Raine’s 
“constant and friendly assistance.” 

Had Mr. Raine followed the bent of his early inclinations as a topo- 
grapher, he would have illustrated the fair fields of Richmondshire, the 
study and admiration of his youthful years: but that task was undertaken 
by Dr. T. D. Whitaker, backed by the resources of an opulent publishing 
house in London, and finally executed in a manner as discreditable to the 
indolence and impaired vigour of the former historian of Craven and 
Whalley, as it was mortifying to the subject of this memoir. Meanwhile, 
at the solicitation of Surtees, Mr. Raine undertook certain portions of the 
History of Durham, and particularly that volume which should describe 
the outlying portions of the Bishopric, called Norhamshire, Islandshire, and 
Bedlingtonshire, which lay to the north of the county of Northumberland, 
and included the far-famed monastery of Holy Island and the priory of 
Coldingham. This important work was first announced in our Magazine 
for Jan. 1817, but was not completed for many years after. 

Mr. Raine’s first appearance as an author (excepting in occasional con- 
tributions to our own Magazine or other periodical works) was, we believe, 
in a letter addressed to the Bishop of Durham, entitled ‘‘ Proofs that the 
Holy Communion in both kinds was administered to the Laity within the 
parish of Norham and diocese of Durham before the Reformation.” 1825. 
8vo. (See Gent. MaG., vol. xcv. ii. 158.) 





“ Before Mr. Raine’s book was completed, these districts were united, by statute in 
1844, to the county of Northumberland, with the exception of the townships of Tweed- 
mouth and Spittal, which were attached to the county of the borough of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. 
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But three years later his name appeared on the title-page of a work 
which excited much antiquarian interest and no little religious controversy. 
In the year 1827 that part of the church of Durham which had formerly 
contained the much-venerated shrine of St. Cuthbert, was carefully investi- 
gated, and the result was the discovery of the bones of the Saint, and 
many of their paraphernalia, which had been buried beneath the pave- 
ment of the feretory when the shrine itself was destroyed at the Reforma- 
tion. The whole investigation was minutely described and carefully illus- 
trated by Mr. Raine, in a quarto volume, entitled “St. Cuthbert: with an 
Account of the State in which his Remains were found upon the Opening of 
his Tomb in Durham Cathedral in the year 1827.” Mr. Raine added 
greatly to his literary reputation by the acumen and the recondite learning 
with which he handled the question whether the remains discovered were 
really those of the Saint, whose body was reputed to have continued un- 
decayed until the Reformation; (see our vol. xovrit. ii. 321, 438). The 
book was publicly noticed by the late Mr. Howard, of Corby, and by Dr. 
Lingard ; (see our vol. xcrx. i. 340). The former confessed that the Saint’s 
body had been found, but denied that it was in the same condition as it had 
been on its last burial in 1540. The latter denied the identity in ¢oto, but 
is said to have admitted the fact before his death. 

In 1830, Mr. Raine published one half of the folio volume which was to 
contain the History of North Durham. It was printed to correspond with 
the volumes of Mr. Surtees’ History, and handsomely illustrated with 
plates by the same excellent artists. The portion then issued consisted in 
its larger moiety of the general history of the district and the Scottish 
border, and partly of a copious appendix of charters and other documents 
selected from the archives of the church of Durham. Among these evi- 
dences are many of great importance in connection with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Scotland ; of whose monarchs the treasury of Durham contained 
amore remarkable series of charters than even Scotland herself could boast. 

Another portion of the county history which Surtees persuaded his 
friend to consider his own, was the description of the cathedral church of 
Durham. This, though never brought into the work, was in some degree 
anticipated by Raine in the year 1833, in a handbook entitled “A Brief 
Account of Durham Cathedral.” Never before had a work apparently so 
slight and unpretending contained so much original matter. The author's 
data were founded upon the fabric rolls and other evidences still existing 
in the treasury at Durham. Surtees, unaware of its preparation, was sur- 
prised by a perfect copy, which he received with delight, and acknowledged 
as “‘a jewel of the first water. Who would write folios?” (he exclaimed),— 

“ When here’s an abbey in octavo shut, 

Just like great Homer’s Iliad in a nut.” 
Gratified with this success, Raine prepared the prospectus of an octavo 
volume to be entitled “The Ecclesiastical Architecture of the County 
Palatine of Durham:” but this was scarcely issued before the death of 
Mr. Surtees (on Feb. 11, 1834) gave a new current to his literary plans. 
We believe, however, that many of his architectural observations were 
afterwards kindly communicated to Mr. Billings, for the use of that gen- 
tleman’s two works on the Cathedral of Durham and the Architectural 
Antiquities of the county. 

In order to pay an appropriate honour to the memory of Robert Surtees, 
Mr. Raine determined to raise to his name a literary monument, in a series 
of works illustrative of the history of the North of England. For this 
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object he founded Taz Surrezs Society, on the model of the Banna- 
tyne and Maitland Clubs, but on a wider and more popular footing. Its 
numbers were not limited: the annual subscription was two guineas, altered 
in 1850 to one guinea, at which it still continues its very useful operations. 
Mr. Raine became its secretary, and for many years his leisure hours were 
chiefly devoted to the preparation of its works. He successively edited 
no fewer than seventeen of its annual volumes, including “ Reginald of 
Durham,” the “Three Durham Historians,” the “Durham and York 
Wills,” the ‘‘ Monastic Library Catalogues,” the volumes relating to the 
priories of Finchale and Coldingham, the “‘ Hutton Correspondence,” &c, 
These works and others undertaken by the Society at Dr. Raine’s sug- 
gestion, and with his advice and co-operation, form a storehouse of infor- 
mation offering the most essential service to the historian, the philologist, 
the genealogist, and the lawyer; and as a series they may be regarded as 
altogether the most consistent and well-chosen that has been produced by any 
book-printing society. In the year 1852 one was introduced of a somewhat 
different character to the rest, but it was as welcome and as creditable to 
the Society as any other. This was a reprint of the ‘Life of Mr. Surtees,” 
which had been written by George Taylor, Esq., of Witton le Wear, and 
prefixed to the fourth volume of the “ History of Durham.” This Mr. 
Raine re-edited, with the addition of many interesting anecdotes and other 
characteristic touches, with specimens of the historian’s Border ballads,— 
in the composition of which Mr. Surtees rivalled Sir Walter Scott,—and, 
what is more, effectually beguiled him,—and a series of his correspondence”. 

These works, as they successively occupied their editor’s attention, deferred 
from time to time the completion of the History of North Durham. But 
there was also another disturbing cause. Soon after Mr. Raine obtained 
the rectory of Meldon, he met with a mass of evidence which shewed that 
an alleged modus was a mere modern composition, and his case having 
been referred by the Governors of Greenwich Hospital to Sir James Scar- 
lett and other eminent lawyers, his right of tithe on all their estates in 
that parish was fully conceded. The increase of income thus supposed to 
have been obtained, in addition to his other appointments, appeared to 
allow him with prudence to retire from the onerous duties of tuition. His 
post of Principal Surrogate dispensed with residence at Meldon, and the 
very light duty of his little parish in Durham afforded him ample leisure 
for the prosecution of his great work of North Durham, and for more ex- 
tended assistance to his friend Mr. Surtees in his History of Durham. As 
far as the income of Meldon was concerned, however, he was doomed to 
cruel disappointment. The estate belonging to Greenwich Hospital was 
sold, The payment of tithe conceded by that institution was resisted by 
the purchaser, and Mr. Raine was subjected to a long and protracted liti- 
gation. Success crowned his unassisted efforts in 1846, but it is believed 
that the anxiety inseparable from the suit produced effects upon his con- 
stitution which ultimately resulted in an earlier break-up than, humanly 
speaking, might otherwise have taken place. 

At length, in 1852, Mr. Raine found time to put a finishing hand to his 
History of North Durham; and in our MaGazine for August, 1853, it 
was carefully described and reviewed. 

Shortly after he published in quarto, at the request of Bishop Maltby, 
an account of Auckland Castle, a place to which the History by Surtees 





> See an ample review.of this volume in our number for October, 1852. 
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had not extended. This book is replete with a profusion of illustrative 
matter, derived from the most intimate acquaintance with every ancient do. 
cument that could throw light upon the history and architecture of Bishop’s 
Auckland, or upon the biography and habits of life of its episcopal occu- 
pants, extending from the times of a Pudsey and a Bec, down to those of 
a Cosin and a Chandler. 

Dr. Raine’s last labour, and it was in the truest sense one of love, was his 
Life of the Rev. John Hodgson, the historian of Northumberland °*, a man 
towards whom he was drawn not only by the union which arises from con- 
genial pursuits, but by many similar points of character. Hodgson was a 
man of singular simplicity and singleness of heart, as well as great natural 
talents; in both respects he was appreciated and beloved by Raine as a 
kindred soul—and a chief part of the value of the Life of Hodgson arises 
from the unity of their characters, which is manifest in every page of the 
book; it is almost autobiographic. The two topographers were indeed 
strongly alike in many of the circumstances of their lives, as in their minds 
and habits. They both devoted much time and labour to the production of 
works which, whatever their merit, were only appreciated by the few; and 
they neither of them received either from patrons or from the public that 
due recognition of their deserts which has frequently been bestowed on 
very inferior attainments and results. Such men are generally more highly 
estimated by succeeding generations than by their own. 

We have now taken a brief review of the literary career of Dr. Raine, 
his only other works having been two assize sermons; ‘‘ Certaine Obser- 
vations on the County Palatine of Durham,” a quarto tract edited in con- 
junction with Mr. Surtees ; and a volume of Ballads, in octavo, named ‘‘ A 
dyshe of Sobtleties,” which was privately printed, and but little circulated. 

“The writings of a man ”’ (remarks a writer in the “ Durham Advertiser’) 
‘* are always more or less an exponent of his character, and the character of 
Dr. Raine’s mind, to those who have gone over his works with attention 
and care, is not difficult to understand. There is great shrewdness and 
sagacity, mingled with that strong sense of the humorous which is so often 
a characteristic of the higher class of minds; but deeper feeling comes not 
seldom into play. Many a passage could we point out, shewing the ardent 
lover of nature and her glorious works, the reverent feeling of the Christian 
and the Churchman, and the instinctive and repugnant abhorrence of a 
high-toned mind towards all that is dishonourable and base. Those who 
knew him intimately and well know that the scattered passages in many of 
his writings which indicate such feelings, were not written merely to point 
a sentence or make a sparkling foot-note, but were the genuine sentiments 
of the man. His feelings of friendship were strong and deep, as those can 
testify who know the deep reverence he had for the memory of Surtees, and 
the affectionate and brotherly regard with which he ever spoke of the love- 
able qualities of Mr. Carr, the coadjutor of his labour in Durham School, 
and of the guileless and warm-hearted character of the friend of his maturer 
years, the historian of Northumberland. Few things, moreover, gave him 
deeper pain than the appearance of unkindness or neglect on the part of 
any whom he had ever reckoned as his friends. The relaxations of his 
lighter hours were such as always appear to harmonize with a grave, albeit 
humorous, and contemplative mind. His garden, the fields and woods 





B. Vol. i. reviewed in Gent. MaG., vol. cciv. p. 36, the second volume of which we 
did not receive until after the lamented author’s decease. 
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which adjoined his residence at Crook-hall, (an old mansion out of Dur- 
ham, once the residence of the Mickletons,) afforded him many an hour of 
quiet solace. Few men were more thoroughly conversant, from long per- 
sonal observation, with the curious habits of bees. The peculiarities of our 
native birds and animals formed also a subject with him of minute at- 
tention. 

“Dr. Raine’s failing health prevented him for several years past from 
entering into general society. Whilst he was able to do so, there were few 
men better fitted to bear their part in it. He had a singularly powerful 
and retentive memory, and one which always had its stores in readiness for 
the occasion, whether the subject might relate to general literature, or the 
studies with which he was more peculiarly conversant. A vast fund of 
traditionary anecdote, illustrative of the manners and character of a bygone 
generation, has expired with him. We have already alluded to the sense 
of the humourous which is indicated in many a scattered note and passage 
in his works, enlivening the gravity of a matter-of-fact page. But these 
scintillations gave little idea of the irrepressible humour which characterized 
his conversation. It was quiet and grave withal, and tinged at times, as 
some might think, with over much of a caustic character and sharp repartee. 
And, in good truth, few men could better in this wise administer a reproof 
to vulgar assumption, presumptuous ignorance, or irremediable conceit ; but 
those who were unhappily characterized by these unenviable qualities were 
in reality the only persons who had to dread his powers. His religious 
feelings were deep, but, as with many men of grave thought, they were 
made no subject of ordinary and common talk. His words upon these 
serious topics were careful and few, and only addressed to those who were 
thoroughly and intimately acquainted with him. The smallness of his 
parish rendered his duties as a parochial minister almost nominal, but his 
zeal for the honour of the sanctuary of the Lord’s house may be seen in 
the present condition of both the churches which called him Rector. As 
regards St. Mary’s in the South Bailey, its restoration is an honourable 
witness of the kindly feeling which existed between Dr. Raine and his 
former pupils, the latter having cordially joined their old master and his 
parishioners in the good work.” 

From another Durham paper, the ‘‘ Chronicle,” we extract the following 
remarks :—‘ Dr. Raine was indeed an old and well-known friend among 
the people of our ancient city. All will remember him as daily he bent his 
steps from Crook-hall to‘his seat in the Chapter Library, or to his favourite 
walk under the lime-trees on the Palace Green—trees in which the murmur 
of summer bees was ever most grateful to him. ll will regret, with long- 
lingering sadness, that his form will no longer cast its shadow on our pave- 
ment, and that the old familiar face will greet us no more, It is one of the 


-old landmarks removed. A link which binds us to other persons and other 


days is broken; and in him we all miss something which wrapped us 
together in kindly ties—too seldom, alas! found among us. During a long 
course of years as chaplain to the Corporation, he was known and esteemed 
by the successive members of that body, and his intercourse with them was 
on all occasions marked by his own genial and hearty spirit. Many will 
remember the meeting of the Godric Club at Finchale °, and nowhere was 
Raine seen to more advantage. How well he knew the truth, dulce est 
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desipere in loco; what a mixture of genuine fun and merriment, with 
abundant wellings of quaint lore for ever springing from his ready memory ; 
how he kept all amused and in good humour! With never-flagging interest 
he wiled away the hours, till we all regretted that the setting sun gave the 
signal to depart. A graphic describer he was, whose words were ever ap- 
propriate and to the purpose. No man had a keener perception of natural 
beauties, whilst his taste in such artistic matters as fell within his observa- 
tion was correct. His was truly a kind heart; and if any roughness ap- 
peared it was but on the surface. He was one whom no one could really 
know and see much of without loving; he was a man to be loved.” 

To strangers visiting Durham, Dr. Raine was best known as Librarian to 
the Dean andChapter. In him they had a successor worthy of Rud, whose 
Catalogue of the MSS. he ably edited in the year 1827. The office was 
congenial to him, and the library was his daily and his much-loved haunt. 
Every remarkable book was as familiar to him as an old and well-known 
friend. To all alike was he careful and anxious to bring forward his 
treasures. To the man of letters and to the antiquary he was a kindred 
spirit; whilst most patiently would he exhibit to the humblest and most 
unlearned visitors those things which he thought would attract their atten- 
t on, and sow the seeds of inquiry in their minds. It was only to the un- 
courteous and to pretentious ignorance that his mouth was shut. 

The degree of M.A. was conferred on Dr. Raine many years ago, when 
he was Master of Durham School, by the Archbishop of Canterbury; he 
was incorporated, ad ewndem gradum, by the University of Durham; and 
the degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by that learned body in the 
year 1857, in recognition at once of his long services as Judge of the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and of his literary eminence. 

Dr. Raine leaves a widow and four children to lament his loss. Mrs. 
Raine is a daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Peacock, for many years In- 
cumbent of the Chapelry of Denton, in the county of Durham, and sister to 
the late Dean of Ely. His only son, the Rev. James Raine, M.A., is a 
Fellow of Durham University, and inherits much of his father’s love of 
research into the records of the past, as the works he has already edited for 
the Surtees Society (of which he is now the Secretary,) very satisfactorily 
exhibit. We are much pleased to hear that Dr. Raine has left in MS. some 
biographical sketches both of his worthy master, Mr. Tate, of Richmond, 
and of his own career; and we are inclined to hope that from these and 
other materials his son may form a memoir as instructive, as truth-telling, 
and as spirit-stirring as the Lives of Surtees and Hodgson. 

The death of Dr. Raine took place at Crook-hall, his residence near 
Durham, on the 6th of December. His grave was dug in front of the 
great northern door of Durham Cathedral, and his funeral, on the 9th, 
was attended by the corporation of the city, by one of its members, Mr. 
Mowbray, by all the clergy in residence, and many members of the Uni- 
versity. The Rev. James Raine his son, the Rev. John Raine (Rector 
of Blyth, in Nottinghamshire,) his brother, and Mr. J. Fogg Elliott 
his brother-in-law, were the chief mourners; and the pall-bearers were the 
Rev. W. Greenwell, John Burrell, Esq., William Henderson, Esq., and 
R. W. Hodgson, Esq., son of the historian of Northumberland. 

A portrait of Dr. Raine was prefixed to his History of North Durham, 
at the expense of his friend R. H. Allan, Esq., of Blackwell-hall, near 
Darlington. It was painted by Clement Burlison, and engraved by 
W. Walker. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Dec. 23. FrepErtc Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Treasurer presented to the Society a framed and glazed impression 
of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth, by Thomas Simon, formerly in the 
collection at Fonthill. 

Mr. STEPHEN Stone exhibited a number of relics obtained by him from 
the Anglo-Saxon Cemetery near Yelford, Oxon, of which he communicated 
an account to the Society in the last session. 

Mr. A. W. Franks, Director, exhibited a forged matrix of the seal of 
the town of Castel-Franco in Italy, probably the one in the Venetian terri- 
tory, cast from an original. 

Mr. Wa. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A., read a paper on the Great Seals of 
England used after the deposition of Charles I., 1648, and before the re- 
storation, 1660, accompanied by impressions of all the seals, except the 
first roughly engraved seal of 1648. The object of the paper was to afford 
distinct evidence,—1st, that the second seal of the Parliament engraved by 
Simon, and bearing the date of 1651, was in use by Oliver Cromwell’s 
own commissioners long after his own great seal was made; 2ndly, of the 
time when Cromwell’s Great Seal was ordered ; 3rdly, that the Great Seal, 
engraved by Vertue, as used by the Long Parliament when it reassembled 
in 1659, and inscribed, “God with us, 1659,” (which was in 1753 en- 
graved by Vertue, the matrix being then in the possession of Mr. Blake, 
a goldsmith of Reading,) never was actually used as the Great Seal of Eng- 
land; and 4thly, to add something to the printed information as to the 
manual and privy seals of Cromwell. The Journals of the House of 
Commons shewed that on January 6, 1648-9, the day when the or- 
dinance passed for creating the court to try Charles, a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in the form of a new Great Seal, the particular care thereof 
being entrusted to Col. Henry Marten, who brought up the report on the 
9th, and it was agreed that the Great Seal should have the map of England 
and Ireland, and the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, with the arms by 
which the kingdoms of England and Ireland were differenced from other 
kingdoms, the inscription on that side being “‘ THE GREAT SEAL OF ENG- 
LAND, 1648,” and the inscription on the other side, on which the sculpture 
of the House of Commons was engraved, being, ‘IN THE FIRST YEAR OF 
FREEDOM BY GOD'S BLESSING RESTORED, 1648.” £60 were ordered to- 
‘wards the charges for the seal, and on January 26, Thomas Simon was 
authorized to engrave it, having £200 for the graving and the materials. 
On February 8 an Act was passed requiring the Commissioners of the 
Great Seal to bring in the old seal made in imitation of Charles’, and used 
after his authorized seal had been taken to Oxford; that seal was accord- 
ingly brought in and broken, and the pieces and purse given to Widrington 
and Whitelock to be disposed of at their pleasure. An Act was also passed 
making it high treason to counterfeit the new seal which was delivered to 
Whitelock, who, with Keeble and Lysle, were the future Commissioners. 
Of this first seal Vertue had not been able to find any perfect impression, 
but it is stated to have since been procured by Mr. Stradling. 
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No order for making any fresh or better seal appears on the Journals, 
nor could an Act stated to have been passed for that purpose on March 26, 
1650, be found; but on December 4, 1651, it was ordered that the new 
Great Seal should be brought in, and on the 17th the Commissioners 
appeared to receive that and give up the former seal, which was ordered to 
be broken; the Council of State were directed to take order that £300 be 
paid to Thomas Simon for the two Great Seals, and to consider what fur- 
ther recompence should be given to him. On searching the Order-book of 
the Council, it appeared that on January 21, 1651-2, the £300 were paid, 
but nothing seems to have been done more, and in May, 1659, Simon 
claimed an unsatisfied debt for making the two seals. 

The seal of 1651 has been deemed Simon’s best work. Of the Parlia- 
ment side the Society had been presented, by Mr. F. Ouvry, the Treasurer, 
with a perfect and very sharp impression ; and of both obverse and reverse 
they had a fair specimen affixed to the document afterwards referred to. 
Mr. Vertue had, on May 9, 1751, described to the Society the difference 
between the two seals. The THIRD was substituted for the First year of 
freedom, and the date was altered from 1648 to 1651; the great window 
of the House of Commons was larger and higher in the seal of 1648 than 
in the second; and in the latter, between the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was written, “‘ THE IRISH SEA,” and a small compass, and near the 
south coast of England was written, “‘ THE BRITISH SEA,” which was not so 
in the seal of 1648. 

Cromwell constituted himself Lord Protector in December, 1653; never- 
theless, for nearly three years at least afterwards, the seal of the Parlia- 
ment of 1651 was used by the Commissioners ; it was appended to an in- 
speximus of proceedings under a statute of merchant staple, dated 
February 25, 1655-6, belonging to the Society; it was probably appended 
to another document belonging to the Society, dated March 20, 1655-6, 
being a license to certain merchants to trade to India and Persia, which 
had a well-executed water-coloured miniature of Cromwell in the initial 
letter O; and it had been appended to Sloane MS., No. 3,243, in the 
British Museum, being a patent tested at Westminster September 8, 1656, 
granting the office of one of the four tellers of the Exchequer to George 
Downing in the place of Edward Horsman, who had held the office from 
August 31, 1654, to August 27, 1656. It was the only impression in 
the MS. department of the British Museum, and had been cut off from 
the MS.! 

Soon after Cromwell had assumed his first Protectorate he had ordered 
a new seal to be made. The order appears in the draft Council-book under 
the date of February 15, 1654-5, for Thomas Simon to make a Great 
Seal; the side which bore the portraiture of his Highness on mare-back, 
with a view of the city of London, to have the inscription, “ OLIVARIUS DEI 
GRATIA REIP: ANGLIZ SCOTIZ ET HIBERNIA, &c., PROTECTOR;” and the 
other side to have the inscription, “‘ MAGNVM SIGILLVM REIPVB: ANGLIZ 
SCOTIZ ET HIBERNI#,” &c., and it was ordered that the crest and lion 
supporter should be crowned. But it was clear that the seal so ordered in 
the early part of 1655 was not used till after the removal of Whitelock and 
Widrington, and the delivery of the Great Seal to Nathaniel Fiennes and 
John Lisle on June 15, 1656; nor at first by the new commissioners ; 
and Mr. C, conjectured that Oliver’s own seal was not, in fact, used till 
after the new settlement of the government on May 25, 1657. 

The Great Seal used by Richard Cromwell during the eight months of 
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his protectorate was the same as his father, except that the first seven letters 
of RICHARDVS were substituted for OLIVARI, and that the REIP: at the end 
was lengthened into REIPVBLIC%, and there was little doubt that, like the 
Great Seals of our early Edwards, the identical seal of Oliver was used by 
his son. 

But although Cromwell did not use his Great Seal when he first con- 
stituted himself Protector on December 12, 1653, yet five days after- 
wards he issued under his own sign manual and private seal a commission 
(also belonging to the Society) constituting Col. Robert Blake, Col. George 
Monk Lieut.-Gen, of the Ordnance, Major-Gen. John Desbrowe, and 
Capt. William Penn, commissioners to execute the office of Admiral and 
General of the Fleet. The seal bears the arms,—1. Sable, a lion rampant 
argent, Cromwell alias Williams; 2. Sable, 3 spear-heads argent imbrued 
gules, which are the arms of Kenwig Sais, and are probably a mistake for 
Sable, a chevron between 3 spear-heads argent imbrued gules, for Caradoc 
Vreichfras, from whom he was descended; 3. Sable, a chevron between 
3 fleurs-de-lys, for Collwyn-ap-Tangno ; 4. Gules, 3 chevronels argent, for 
Jestyn-ap-Gurgant ; 5. Argent, a lion rampant sable, for Meredith, Prince 
of Powys; 6. The same as 1, A manual seal is engraved by Vertue, 
plate xxvi., but differs from this, the crest in this being a demi-lion argent 
holding a spear or, whilst Vertue’s has a differently headed spear, and has 
an open instead of an esquire’s helmet. 

When the Great Seal was ordered in February, 1655, a new Seal Manual 
was ordered for Cromwell, and also a Privy Seal; the latter was at first 
to bear the same inscription as the obverse of the Great Seal; but five days 
afterwards it was ordered that the word FRANCIz should be inserted be- 
tween scoTiz and HipeRNIZ; Mr. C. had not found any impression of a 
Privy Seal with the Protectorship of France so added; it is not engraved 
by Vertue. 

On May 9, 1659, after the Long Parliament had reassembled, it was 
ordered that a Great Seal should with all speed be prepared and brought 
into the House in the “ form of the last Great Seal made by the authority 
of this Parliament,” i.e. the seal of 1651, the care of the preparation being 
referred to Mr. Love. That gentleman reported on the 18th that the 
artificer by him employed had a Great Seal made by him by a late order 
before the reassembling of the Parliament, and upon that report the House 
referred it to Mr. Love to see such seal broken, and the silver delivered to 
the artificer. This seems to have been the seal with the inscription, ‘ Gop 
WITH vs, 1659,” but it is clear that it never was used, for on May 14 
the last Great Seal (of Richard) was brought in and broken, the new 
seal was presented to the Commissioners, and it was thereupon enacted that 
the seal on the one side whereof is engraven the maps of England and Ire- 
land, and the isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, (the last not mentioned 
in the order given for the seal of 1648,) with the arms of England and 
Treland, and this inscription, viz. “the Great Seal of England, 1651,” and 
on the other side the sculpture of the Parliament sitting, with this inscrip- 
tion, “In the third year of freedom by God’s blessing restored, 1651,” 
should from thenceforth be the Great Seal of England, and none other. 
This act was conclusive against the use of the seal inscribed, “ God 
with us.” 

The Society then adjourned over the Christmas holidays to 


Jan. 13. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 
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Mr. Byzs exhibited a small bronze Roman knife, found recently at 


Wiggington, near Tring. 


Mr. Cuartzs Spence exhibited an original Pardon granted by James I. 
under the Great Seal (29 Oct. 8th year) to Thomas Sharpham, in con- 
sequence of the donation of lands to him by Henry, late Earl of Hunting. 


don, and Richard Poley, without license. 


Widwill and Stokenham, co. Devon. 


The lands are described as in 
The Great Seal is attached, and is 


a fair specimen, considering that its material is white wax. 

Mr. CuaruEs ReEep, F.S.A., exhibited a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 
embroidered in silk, formerly in the possession of Miss Cromwell, of 
Cheshunt, a descendant of the Protector. 

The Secretary then read “ Remarks on the Route of the Tenth Iter of An- 
toninus, but more especially as to the more northern portion of it, with 
some observations on the probable origin of the term ‘ Watling Street,’ ” by 


Thomas Reveley, Esq., of Kendal. 


ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 3. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

A communication was received from Dr. 
Henry Johnson, of Shrewsbury, regarding 
the proposed excavations of the site of 
Uriconium. A liberal proposition had been 
made by the President of the Shropshire 
Literary and Archeological Society, Mr. 
Botfield, M.P., who at the recent annual 
meeting of the Society at Shrewsbury had 
offered the sum of fifty guineas in further- 
ance of the investigation of the Roman re- 
mains at Wroxeter, on condition that con- 
tributions to a like amount were obtained 
from persons interested in the antiquities 
of the county. Dr. Johnson stated that 
the subscription had been limited to a 
guinea, and that the amount required by 
the terms of this proposition had been ob- 
tained with a degree of cordial interest in 
the project which encouraged the hope of 
realizing sufficient funds to carry out a 
complete exploration of the site of the Ro- 
man city, an area of considerable extent, 
in which doubtless inscriptions of histo- 
rical value and numerous ancient relics 
would be discovered. These, it had been 
determined, should be deposited in the 
museum of the society at Shrewsbury. 
Remains of buildings of more than ordi- 
nary importance, as compared with other 
Roman sites in England, had been brought 
to light from time to time, and the tho- 
rough excavation of these localities would 
probably present much valuable evidence 
in regard to Roman times. Dr. Johnson 
expressed a wish for the friendly co- 
operation of the Institute, and suggestions 
regarding the proposed undertaking, in 
which many members who had visited 
Wroxeter, under the able guidance of the 


Rev. H. M. Scarth, on occasion of the meet- 
ing of the Institute at Shrewsbury in 1856, 
could not fail to take interest. ‘The Duke 
of Cleveland, who is the proprietor of the 
site of the Roman city, has, it is uuder- 
stood, intimated his cordial assent that 
these excavations should be carried out. 

A memoir by Mr. Frank Calvert was 
read, relating the results of his exami- 
nation of the tumulus of Hanai Tepeh, 
in the Troad. It was illustrated by draw- 
ings of the curious interments discovered, 
aud a section of the tumulus, which is 
situated on the angle of a low range of 
hills, about a mile and a-half distant 
from the plain of Troy. During his 
residence with his brother, H.B.M.’s 
Consul in the Dardanelles, Mr. Calvert 
had enjoyed considerable facilities for 
the examination of ancient remains in 
Asia Minor. ‘The locality to which 
his memoir related had been regarded 
hitherto as a natural hill, and is so de- 
scribed by Dr. Forschammer in his “Ob- 
servations on the Topography of Troy,” 
published by the Geographical Society. 
Being desirous to ascertain its real cha- 
racter, Mr. Calvert sunk a shaft, which, 
after traversing a stratum occupied by 
comparatively recent Turkish interments, 
fell upon an extensive necropolis in which 
the burials were in large earthen jars. He 
had found similar tombs in other parts of 
the Troad and Thrace. The jars range 
from twenty-six inches to six feet in 
length; they are placed in a horizontal 
position, sometimes in a cavity hollowed 
out of the rock. The mouth of the urn, 
which is invariably towards the south or 
south - east, is closed by a slab of stone. 
The bodies were deposited unburnt, and 
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occasionally smaller vases of pottery, 
glass, &c., are found. Of some of these 
Mr. Calvert sent drawings, as also of one 
of the most remarkable examples of this 
curious type of ancient interment. He 
described another mode of burial here dis- 
covered, namely, under large tiles ar- 
ranged like a roof over the corpse, the 
tiles being simply placed so that their 
upper edges rested against each other, and 
the body was deposited at full length be- 
neath this funereal structure. Similar 
tombs, of the Roman period, have been 
found at York, and are preserved in the 
museum there. Mr. Calvert found at a 
lower level a stratum of calcined bones, 
supposed to be human, with charred wood, 
and evidences of strong combustion; and 
he reached interments of another descrip- 
tion, at still greater depth, so that the 
mound appears to have served as a burial- 
place at three, or possibly fiur, distinct 
periods. He is disposed to assign the for- 
mation of the tumulus to the heroic age 
of Troy, and offered some observations, 
suggesting the possibility that some of the 
deposits which he had noticed might be 
referable to the period during the pro- 
tracted siege, when a truce was concluded 
between the contending forces. 

Mr. Westwood gave a detailed account 
of a tour made by him during the last 
summer in Scandinavia, and related many 
interesting results of his examination of 
ancient remains, architectural examples, 
illuminated MSS., &ec., preserved in va- 
rious parts of the north of Europe. Mr. 
Alexander Nesbitt communicated some ob- 
servations on certain tombs bearing en- 
graved crosses of a peculiar form, some- 
times considered to be distinctive of the 
memorials of the Knights Templars. He 
produced rubbings of some slabs which he 
had found at Bosbury, Herefordshire, in 
close proximity to the site of a preceptory 
of that order: on one of these two of the 
symbols in question are found, being ap- 
parently staves, such as might be carried 
in the hand as personal insignia, and hav- 
ing at the upper extremities crosses pattée. 
The occurrence of two of these symbols on 
the same slab is unusual, and a richly or- 
namented cross flory, such as is commonly 
seen on sepulchral slabs, is introduced be- 
tween them. Mr. Nesbitt sought to ob- 
tain further evidence in regard to the sup- 
position, which appears to have originated 
from the representation of a Knight Tem- 
plar given by Dugdale, that such a cross 
staff was used as a distinctive symbol of 
the order. The memorials hitherto ascer- 
tained to be referable to the Templars 


do not appear corroborative of such an 
opinion. 
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Mr. J. G. Waller gave a short notice of 
the remarkable effigies incised on large 
slabs of stone, which exist in a church 
near Tongres in Belgium. These striking 
monumental portraitures are six in num- 
ber. In 1839 they were removed from 
the pavement by the Count de Renesse, 
and placed against the wall, surrounded 
by unsightly wooden frames, and painted 
in imitation of marble. Mr. Waller exhi- 
bited a rubbing from one of these slabs, 
representing Sir Willian de Hamale, who 
died in 1279. He appears in mailed ar- 
mour, with armorial ailettes, and his arms 
are repeated on his surcoat, shield, and 
banner, which he holds in his right hand. 
A canopy is introduced over the figure, 
and the hand of Providence is seen over 
his head, in the gesture of benediction. 
The slab is of blue limestone; the divine 
hand and the face of the knight are of 
white stone: other materials have also 
been used in this very curious sepulchral 
portraiture. 

Mr. Hawkins communicated a full ac- 
count of the various medals commemo- 
rating the murder of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, of which some examples had 
been brought for examination by Mr. J. 
H. Matthews. Mr. Hawkins produced a 
complete series of these rare pieces from 
his own cabinet, with a metallic cast in 
lead, probably unique, representing the 
principal incidents of that mysterious 
event. Mr. H.L. Long sent for examina- 
tion some specimens of ancient pottery 
from Wagden Common, near Farnham, 
where they occur in such profusion as to lead 
to the belief that extensive pottery works 
had existed there in late Roman times. 
He exhibited also a remarkable fragment 
of black Roman ware, with figures moulded 
in high relief, and a beautiful example of 
blue glass from the supposed site of the 
Roman Lausonium, near Lausanne. Mr. 
Morgan brought a massive ring, lately 
obtained at Venice, bearing the name of 
Pope Paul IIL., and his arms, with those of 
France. Mr. Franks exhibited, by per- 
mission of the Duke of Manchester, a re- 
markably gold ring fibula, inscribed, “‘ Ave 
Maria Gracia.” It was found near Kim- 
bolton, Hunts. Mr. Franks brought also 
a drawing of a gold armlet, found in a 
tomb at Kertch, and now in the British 
Museum. It bears certain unexplained 
characters, in stippled work, and is re- 
markable as closely resembling a gold or- 
nament found in the north of England. 
Mr. Bish Webb exhibited a silver perfume- 
bottle found near Silchester; a coffer of 
damascened metal was brought by Mr. 
Rohde Hawkins; a collection of medisval 
metal-work, and a hanging of stamped and 
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gilded leather, of Italian workmanship, by 
Mr. Burgess; a tilting helmet, and va- 
rious weapons, by Mr. Bernhard Smith ; 
several rings and personal ornaments, by 
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the Rev. J. Beck ; and drawings of monu- 
ments and mural paintings in Oxfordshire, 
by Mr. Faulkner. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan.12. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

George Doubleday, Esq., John Savory, 
Esq., and Thomas Allom, Esq., were elect- 
ed Associates. 

Several presents to the library were 
received from the Archxological Institute, 
the Chester Architectural and Archzolo- 
gical Society, the Art Union, Dr. John 
Lee, Mr. Halliwall, &e. 

The Chairman, by direction of the Coun- 
cil, stated that they had elected C. W. 
Dilke, Esq., an Honorary Life Member, 
in acknowledgment of the services ren- 
dered by the “ Athenzeum” in the promo- 
tion of antiquarian research, and the liber- 
ality evinced by the proprietors of that 
journal in defending an action brought 
against them for publishing a report of 
the proceedings of the Association rela- 
tive to some so-called “ Leaden Pilgrim 
Signs.” 

Mr. Dilke’s letter in reply to the reso- 
lution of the Council, and his acceptance 
of the membership, was read from the 
chair. 

Mr. De Wilde made a communication 
in reference to an article in the last num- 
ber of the journal on the brazen columns 
placed in front of the Exchange at Bristol, 
and stated that they were locally known 
as “nails,” from payments made upon 
them in accordance with the common ex- 
pression of “paying down on the nail.” 

Mr. Wills exhibited a handsome velvet 
pouch with curious clasps, and a bust of 
Mercury in silver. It was of the seven- 
teenth century, and conjectured to have 
been an alms-bag. Mr. Chas. Ainslie ex- 
hibited a charact fermail, or ring-shaped 
brooch of the fourteenth century, having 
inscribed on it ICEI. EODEI. EOD. Mr. 
Ainslie also exhibited an iron spur of the 
time of Richard III., found in a garden 
at Hackney. It was generally conceived 
to have been used at a tournament. Mr. 
Bateman sent the impression of a seal, 
the matrix of which is ivory. It gives 
the name of Christopher Sutton, prebend- 
ary of Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire. Mr. 
Clarke sent an impression of a vesica- 
shaped seal from a matrix of bronze, and 
reading CREDE MUCHUI, probably for 
Crede Michi. It was of the fourteenth 
century. 

A paper by Mr. Bateman was read, de- 
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tailing the particulars of an excavation 
made in a tumulus at Gib Hill, near the 
temple of Arbor-low, in Derbyshire, and 
in which were found a cist-vaen, contain- 
ing a fine ancient British vase 44 inches 
high, clippings of flint, an arrow-point, 
a circular instrument, &. Drawings ac- 
companied the paper, which was ordered 
to be printed in the journal. 

The Rev. Beale Poste communicated a 
short paper on Old Winchester, which was 
also ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on An- 
cient Bijouterie, and illustrated it by 
numerous examples derived from his own 
collection, and those of Mr. Forman, Mr. 
Pettigrew, and Mr. Wills. They con- 
sisted of Celtic, Roman, and Teutonic spe- 
cimens, and may be thus enumerated: a 
portion of horse-gear in bronze, found at 
Bapchild, in Kent, covered with a beauti- 
ful green patina, the sunk portions yield- 
ing traces of red enamel, whilst the border 
presented small discs of a sapphire blue 
colour; three Roman fibule of bronze, 
with enamel of different hues, of various 
shapes, one being the representation of a 
fish resembling the mullet, the eye and 
treble row of scales being of red turquoise 
and blue enamel; a cruciform fibula from 
Kent, in bronze, plated with silver, and 
having also portions of nigellum. In the 
Teutonic division were a fine specimen in 
gold, set with paste of a rich blue colour, 
having also jacinths; the back of this 
brooch is of silver, and presents a stellar 
ornament, little double rings, and eyelet 
holes; a silver brooch exhumed in Kent, 
apparently cast and sculptured ; five discs 
springing from a semicircular member, one 
set with flat garnets heightened by stamp- 
ed gold-foil at the back ; a Danish brooch, 
found in Oxfordshire, and belonging to 
the eleventh century, of silver, sculptured 
in low relief, with a rich floriated meander 
surrounding an cight-peta'ed flower. The 
silver tongue of the brooch is 24 inches in 
length. 

In adjourning the meeting after a dis- 
cussion on the several antiquities, the 
Chairman announced that the Council had 
appointed the evening of Wednesday, the 
26th, for the reading of a paper on Trea- 
sure-trove, by Mr. Vere Irving, and that 
a discussion on the subject in all its 
branches would be entertained, 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 23. W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

Frederick Madden, Esq., of the British 
Museum, was elected a member of the 
Society. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper on some rare 
coins of Marathus, and of Kamnaskires, 
and Anzaze, which have recently been 
added to the national collection. The 
most remarkable coin of Marathus is a 
tetradrachm, having on the obverse the 
turreted head of Astarte, the Dea Syria, 
and on the reverse a naked male figure 
seated upon arms, and holding an acros- 
tolium and a spear. The name ot Marathus 
appears in two inscriptions, one in Greek 
and one in Pheenician, on the field. This 
place was situated on the coast of Syria, 


nearly opposite Aradus. Its copper coins 
are more numerous than those in silver, 
which latter are extremely rare; the te- 
tradrachm lately acquired by the Museum 
being considered unique, and having 
fetched the sum of £130 at a late sale. 
The tetradrachm of Kamnaskires and An- 
zaze is also of extreme rarity, and gives 
on the obverse the portraits of the King 
and Queen, side by side, in high relief, 
wearing Parthian caps, and on the reverse 
Jupiter seated, and a legend giving the 
names of the monarchs. Mr. Vaux con- 
siders them to have reigned over the dis- 
trict anciently known as Characene, now 
represented by the country called Irak- 
al-Arabi, near Bussorah and the united 
mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


At the January Meeting of the Society, 
held in their hall, George-street, Professor 
J. Y. Simpson, V. P., in the Chair. 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton was 
admitted a Fellow of the Society without 
ballot, as a peer of the realm, in terms of 
the rules. On a ballot the following gen- 
tlemen were admitted Fellows, viz.:—Wil- 
liam Drummond, Esq., Colonel James A. 
Robertson, and Noel Paton, Esq. Dr. J. 
M. Lappenberg, of Hamberg, and G. R. 
Clemming, Esq., of the Royal Library, 
Stockholm, were admitted Corresponding 
Fellows. 

Thereafter the following communica- 
tions were read :— 

I. Notice of St. Govane’s Hermitage, 
near Pembroke, South Wales. By Cosmo 
Innes, Esq, F.S.A. Scot. 

The remains of St. Govane, one of the 
early Welsh hermits, consist of a small 
chapel and bed of stone in the face of a 
lofty cliff on the sea, near Pembroke. The 
chapel has marks of great antiquity, but 
does not shew any precise architectural 
.features to indicate its date. Mr. Innes 
drew attention to the saint’s bed, and to 
other similar places used of old for penance 
or devotion, and pointed out a curious 
popular connection between St. Govane 
and Sir Gawane, the most famous of the 
Knights of the Round Table. A sketch of 
the picturesque chapel of St. Govan, by 
Mr. Abbot, illustrated the paper. 

Mr. Robertson directed attention to 
many Scotch examples of saints’ beds, and 
other arrangements for penance in early 
Christian times, in which he was followed 
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by Mr. W. F. Skene and Professor Simp- 
son. 

II. Remarks on the Ancient Structures 
called Pict Houses and Burghs, with espe- 
cial reference to the Burgh of Mousa, 
Shetland. By John Stuart, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

In this paper Mr. Stuart stated that of 
those fragments of early times which had 
come down to us, there were, perhaps, 
none more calculated to illustrate the 
social state of the primitive races than 
the various structures for residence and 
defence, while it might be said that no 
class of our antiquities was disappearing so 
rapidly. After noticing the underground 
chambers, he gave some account of those 
structures where the chambers were built 
on the surface of the ground, and covered 
over by cairns of stones or mounds of earth. 
Proceeding to the further development of 
the idea in burghs, where the chambers 
are disposed in the walls of round towers 
in tiers above each other, he pointed out 
some distinguishing features of the burghs 
which he believed to be peculiar to Scot- 
land, and to be different from some round 
fortified structures in Ireland with which 
they are occasionilly classed. He con- 
cluded by directing attention to the ruin- 
ous condition of Mousa, a burgh on an 
island of that name in the Shetland group, 
which was the most complete and interest- 
ing specimen of these towers, both struc- 
turally and historically, and urged on the 
Society the propriety of some exertion 
being made to raise the comparatively 
small sum which is required to put the 
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burgh into a state of proper repair, so as 
to secure for the examination of after 
times a monument of the past, pregnant 
with curious information as to the social 
arrangements of the primitive builders. 

The paper was illustrated by drawings 
made by Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.; and 
Professor Simpson exhibited sketches of 
the burghs in Glenelg, and stereoscopic 
views of the great fort of Dun Angus, on 
the coast of Galway, in Ireland. 

The meeting cordially concurred in the 
desire for preserving Mousa, and appoint- 
ed a committee to take steps to raise the 
sum estimated as necessary for the repairs, 
viz. £45. 

IIL. Note of a Barrow at Huntiscarth, 
in the parish of Harray, Orkney, recently 
opened. By George Petrie, Esq., Cor. 
Mem., F.S.A. Scot. 

This large barrow was opened in the 
course of the winter of 1857-8, and is 
principally remarkable for the relics con- 
tained in the cist. These consisted of 
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four thin dises of gold, little thicker than 
gold-beaters’ leaf, covered with orna- 
mental lines of the zig-zag sort, and many 
round beads of amber, with some orna- 
ments resembling pieces of painted glass, 

IV. Contract between the City of Edin- 
burgh and John Meikle, for a Chime 
of Musical Bells, 1698. By D. Laing, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

By this contract, John Meikle under- 
took to make a good and sufficient “‘ Cheme 
or Sett of Musicall Bells, exactly tuned, 
conforme to the Ruks of Musick, to be 
placed and fixed according to arte, upon 
the high church steeple of St Jeills, for 
the decorment of the City, after the 
fashion and manner of other Cities 
abroad.” ‘They were to be fifteen in num- 
ber, of different notes of music, and to be 
finished to the satisfaction of three citi- 
zens, two of whom are called “ Masters of 
Musick.”—Some illustrative remarks, by 
Mr. Laing, on the older bells of St. Giles, 
were read, 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THe eleventh annual general meeting of 
this Society was held in the Tholsel, Jan. 5, 
W. J. Douglas, Esq., in the chair. 

Annual Report.—The following Report 
of the Committee for the year 1858 was 
read by the Secretary :— 

“The commencement of the eleventh 
session of the Society must afford subject 
of congratulation to all its friends, espe- 
cially as the work of the last year affords 
a proof that the sterling ore of historic 
matter is as abundant as ever, and that 
there are many true and stalworth work- 
men amongst the members of the Associa- 
tion, who do not grudge their toil in the 
cause of Irish archxology. The journal 
of the Society for the year 1858 is in the 
hands of members up to its September 
number. The concluding part is all in 
type, and will shortly be published. A 
further portion of the ‘ Annuary’ is also in 
type, and will soon be issued. It will con- 
tain a full account of the social state of 
the county of Kilkenny in the early part 
of the reign of Henry VIIL., as placed on 
record by the formal presentments made 
to a royal commission by the gentry, cor- 
porations, and commons of the county and 
city. These presentments, being in con- 
tinuation of those of Wexford already pub- 
lished, and to be followed by similar docu- 
ments from the other south-eastern coun- 
ties of Ireland, will, when completed, form 
a most important volume, throwing light 


on the social condition of the district at a 
most interesting period. Your committee 
trust that more ample support than has 
been hitherto afforded will enable the 
Society to complete this desirable contri- 
bution to Irish history. 

“Your committee regret that the dila- 
toriness of many members with regard 
to the payment of their subscriptions has 
caused the accounts for 1857 to exhibit a 
balance against the Society. This in many 
cases, no doubt, arose from carelessness or 
forgetfulness, but it is not the less to be 
deplored; and a continuance of the evil 
must eventually injure the usefulness of 
the Society. ‘The custom hitherto has 
been to allow members to run two years 
in arrear before their names are removed 
from the Society’s books. Your com- 
mittee recommend that more stringent 
measures should for the future be taken, 
and that the names of all members in 
arrear on the 31st of December in each 
year, be at once removed from the books 
—with the understanding that they shall 
be replaced on payment of all arrears, 
together with a small fine to defray the 
postage of applications. 

“Your committee, fully agreeing with 
the unanimous resolution of regret for the 
death of Dr. Robert Cane, proposed at the 
September meeting, cannot avoid express- 
ing their sense of the great loss inflicted 
on the Society by his untimely removal 
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from amongst us. His exertions in the 
cause of Irish archeology were, as far as 
the engagements of a busy professional 
life allowed, most untiring and judicious ; 
and they feel that his place as treasurer 
and ex-officio member of the committee of 
this Society will not be easily filled.” 

The report of the Committee having 
been adopted and ordered to be printed, 
the Committee and Officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year were elected. 

Dr. Keating, Callan, presented a curious 
candlestick, cast in lead, apparently French 
work of the period of Louis XIV. It was 
found on the site of the old building for- 
merly called Callan Castle, and sometimes 
“The Palace,” the seat of the Candler 
family, the death of the last of whom, 
Admiral Count Candler, of the Russian 
service, was announced within the last 
few years in the public press, wherein he 
was described as “of Callan Castle, [re- 
land.” 

The Kilkenny Brooch.—The chief at- 
traction of the meeting was a magnificent 
ancient Irish fibula, of extraordinary size 
and antique type, exhibited by permission 
of the Royal Irish Academy. It was found 
by a labourer in the parish of Kiilamory, 
county of Kilkenny, and evidently had 
not been deposited in the earth with any 
care, as it was found resting on the yellow 
clay subsoil, beneath the vegetable mould 
of the field. For size, beauty of orna- 
mentation, and bold yet elegant design, 
this brooch is not surpassed by any yet 
discovered, and is by far the finest of the 
rare class to which it belongs. ‘The fibula 
is of white metal, and has been parcel- 
gilt, indications of which yet remain on 
the ornamental portions. In its present 
state it is much tarnished from oxidation. 
It is circular, measuring 43 inches by 5 
6-16th inches. The fibula weighs 11 oz. 
3 dwts., and the pin 4 oz. 9 dwts., Troy 
weight. 

A very interesting letter respecting the 
probable composition and period of the 
white metal peculiar to the class of ancient 
brooches to which that above described 
belongs, addressed by Mr. Clibborn, of the 

‘Royal Irish Academy’s Museum, to the 
Rev. James Graves, was then read. The 
writer considered the metal to be of the 
nature of that of which the mirrors of 
the classic period were composed, differing 
from the speculum metal of the present 
day in its superior ductility and aptness to 
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receive ornamentation. He thought it 
likely to have been more precious than 
gold or silver, as would appear from the 
circumstance that in this and several other 
ancient brooches, a core of lead was intro- 
duced beneath thin plates of this sub- 
stance. The secret of making this ancient 
white metal, which is superior to alumi- 
num and its compounds, is now unknown ; 
it has all the lustre, when polished, of 
silver, with superior elasticity and hard- 
ness, and Mr. Clibborn expressed a hope 
that the secret of its composition, in con- 
sequence of the attention drawn to it by 
the discovery of this magnificent brooch, 
might be recovered by analysis, and again 
introduced into art-manufacture. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson exhibited a fine 
bronze celt, remarkable for the orna- 
mentation on its surface, as also a flint 
javelin-head, supposed to be one of the 
largest of its class in existence, both of 
which had been presented to him by Mr. 
Johns, of Carrickfergus. 

Mr. Rowe, Ballycross, county Wexford, 
sent for exhibition a massive gold ring, 
found in the year 1844 in the townland 
of Ballyhorty, barony of Bargy, county of 
Wexford. It was a signet-ring, engraved 
with a shield bearing a ragged staff be- 
tween two swords, points up, all in pale, 
but without any inscription or initials. 
The workmanship was of about the reign 
of Charles I. 

Mrs. Power, Waterford, sent for exhi- 
bition, through her nephew, J. A. Blake, 
Esq., M.P., a bronze signet-ring, found in 
the course of excavations at the Court- 
house, Waterford, which was the site of 
one of the ancient abbeys of that city. 
The workmen having uncovered a vault, 
discovered the remains of an ecclesiastic 
iu full vestments ; the figure when first un- 
covered seemed quite perfect, but shortly 
after being exposed to the action of the 
air it had fallen into dust. This ring had 
been found on the finger. It was ex- 
tremely rude in its workmanship. The 
device was a shield bearing a saltier be- 
tween what appeared to be three fleurs-de- 
lis, with, in chief, a bearing which was in- 
distinct. 

Several interesting papers and commu- 
nications were then submitted to the meet- 
ing, and the usual vote of thanks to donors 
and exhibitors having been passed, an ad- 
journment took place to the first Wed- 
nesday in March. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held 
in the Town-hall Oct. 25, the Rev. R. 
Burnaby in the Chair. 

Mr. J. Thompson exhibited an ancient 
urn of black earth, lately found in Friday- 
street, Leicester, and now placed in the 
Town Museum. 

Mr. G. H. Nevinson exhibited a gold 
sovereign of the Commonwealth, and a 
Venetian zechin, one of the last pieces 
struck by that state; also two thin oval 
plates of silver, about 2} inches long, 
beautifully engraved by Simon De Passe. 
The family of De Passe were eminent as 
engravers late in the sixteenth and during 
the first half of the seventeenth centuries. 
Crispin De Passe, the elder, was a native 
of Utrecht. When he came to England 
is unknown. He had three sons, Crispin, 
William, and Simon, and a daughter, 
Magdalene, who all inherited his talent. 
Crispin died young, and executed but few 
engravings, William probably accom- 
panied his father to England, where he 
resided the greater part of his life and 
engraved his best plates, which are very 
numerous. Simon was employed by the 
famous goldsmith and miniature-painter, 
Nicholas Hilliard, in decorating plate, &c., 
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A NEW type of the numerous coins, in 
small brass, of the Emperor Probus, has 
been discovered near Toulouse, on the pro- 
perty of M. C. Roumeguére, together 
with upwards of 400 other coins of Probus. 
On the obverse it bears the radiated head 
of the Emperor with the ordinary legend ; 
and on the reverse a bunch of grapes with 
two vine-leaves; and around, FOR. HTL. 
SAL., abbreviations for Fortitudo, Hila- 
ritas, Salus, which aptly express the 
qualities of the grape. This coin is of 
historical interest, for Probus, with en- 
lightened policy, removed from the pro- 
vinces certain restraints, which preceding 
emperors had imposed or sanctioned, in 
the cultivation of the vine. 

Mr. Roumeguére is preparing for pub- 
lication an account of the Roman coins 
recently discovered at and in the vicinity 
of Toulouse. They amount to many thou- 
sands. This work would be of more 
general interest if the author would add 
to it some notice of the antiquities of 
Toulouse, and of Old Toulouse (Vieille- 
Toulouse). The latter place, which is said 
to be full of antiquities, is but little known 


with the effigies of his illustrious patrons ; 
and he executed a great number of silver 
jettons with the figures of the kings and 
queens of England, and of the royal family 
of James I. The two silver plates exhi- 
bited by Mr. Nevinson are excellent ex- 
amples of his proficiency in the art. It 
is recorded that when the royalists were 
valled upon in the Great Rebellion to give 
up their gold and silver valuables to sup- 
ply the exigencies of their cause, they still 
retained the engraved plates and jettons 
by De Passe as memorials of their attach- 
ment to their sovereign and his house. 
Simon De Passe is said to have left 
England about 1630, and to have settled 
at Copenhagen. His sister Magdalene, 
like her brothers, learned the art of en- 
graving from her father, and executed 
some small plates of considerable merit, as 
wel! as a few portraits and other prints. 

Mr. Gresley laid before the meeting a 
variety of interesting documents, &c., re- 
lating to a former Leicestershire rector, 
afterwards Archbishop Laud. 

Three gentlemen were elected members, 
and after a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, the meeting adjourned. 
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even to the antiquaries of France; and 
Mr. Roumeguére, who seems to be well 
acquainted with it, is very competent to 
make its treasures of ancient art better 
understood. The museum of Toulouse is 
of the highest interest; but its scientific 
influence is marred by the want of a 
printed catalogue. The valuable contents 
are not even properly labelled. 

M. Chalon has published in the Revue 
de la Numismatique Belge another medal 
executed by Michael Mercator, who was 
patronised by Henry VIII. of England. 
On a medal of himself Mercator says he 
was the first inhabitant of Venloo knighted 
by the king of England. The present 
medal which M. Chalon contributes to 
the Revue is of an ecclesiastic, named 
Rudolph, a confessor of nuns at Rure- 
monde; but who this Rudolph was, or 
why Mercator thought him worthy a 
medal, does not appear. It seems to have 
been executed when Mercator returned 
from England to Venloo, near Ruremonde, 
about 1540. 

Professor A. Namur is still successfully 
engaged in directing excavations upon the 
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site of the Roman station at Dalheim, 
near Luxembourg. Immense quantities of 
minor objects of art have been discovered, 
and architectural fragments, tesselated 
pavements, inscriptions and sculptures. 
The station has been walled in a manner 
very similar to the castra upon the 
Kentish and Sussex coast ; but from the 
remains brought to light, it would seem 
rather to have been a fortified town, which 
must have been densely populated over a 
considerable period of time. That it was 
in the territory of the Tribocci, who 
bordered on the Treviri, locality and an 
inscription seem to certify; but the name 
of the town or station is at present a 
mystery; and this very mystery is an ex- 
citement to M. Namur and his colleagues, 
who reasonably hope to deduce the secret 
from some inscribed stone which may pro- 
bably be excavated. The coins extend 
from Augustus to Arcadius, and include 
several rare types. Among those of the 
Constantine family are some which bear 
PLN, which M. Namur assigns to Lon- 
dinium: they properly belong to Lugdu- 
num. Among the pottery is a fragment 
inscribed ‘upon the exterior surface, in 
letters reversed, what has been read as 
ALPINEORVM. It has been suggested it 
may be interpreted ALPINORVM, as re- 
ferring to the Alps and the Alpine cohorts, 
some of whom served in the Roman army. 
But an excellent engraving of the frag- 
ment enables us to read the inscription 
as ALBINI FORMA, “from the forma” or 
mould “of Albinus,” the potter. It should 
be added that M. Namur's well-written 
reports are well illustrated ; and that they 
are published in the Publications de la 
Société pour la Recherche et la Conser- 
vation des Monuments Historiques dans 
le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg. 

In the same work, part ix. pl. vii., M. 
Namur publishes a remarkable and almost 
unique coin of Victorinus. It may be 
thus described:—On the obverse the 
laureated heads of Victorinus and _ his 
son, side by side, to the right. On the 
reverse DEFENSOR ORBIS’: two warriors 
standing before four figures, three of whom 
are prostrate. It isin billon. The Baron 
Marchant has engraved a coin wh'ch closely 
resembles this, except in some details. His 
has the armed bust and head of Victorinus 
to the left, and in the right hand a 
javelin resting upon the shoulder. There 
are two military figures standing, three 
persons, apparently females, two of whom 
are seated. In Namur’s coin one of 
armed personages appears to be intended 
for Hercules with his club raised; and in 
one or in both cases the group of females 
may be intended to represent the three 
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provinces of Gaul. In the Bibliothaque 
Imperiale at Paris is a medallion of Vic- 
toritus, upon which the Emperor is ex- 
hibited raising Gaul, personified as a 
female, from the ground, the legend being 
“ Restitutor Galliarum.” 

The leaden signacula which have been 
repeatedly noticed in our Magazine, aud 
which were the subject of a trial at Guild- 
ford, have been augmented in numlr 
by some interesting additions, which we 
shall probably in a future number describe 
to our readers. At present we can only 
add thxt the testimony in favour of their 
perfect genuineness is now strengthened 
by the opinions of Mr. Waller and Mr. 
Albert Way. The question is of arche- 
ological importance, and quite worthy of 
being decided by a committe» of the Society 
of Antiquaries or of the Institute. The 
signs are now on exhibition at 27, Hay- 
market. 

Excavations are about to take place at 
Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury, under the 
direction of a committee of the local So- 
ciety, and with the aid of upwards of 
£150, which has already been subscribed. 
We understand that the chief direction of 
the researches will be entrusted to Mr. 
Wright, who, from long experience, has 
well qualified himself for the task. Among 
the most liberal subscribers is Mr. Beriah 
3otfield, who contributes £50. Wroxcter, 
the Roman Uriconium, has long been cele- 
brated for its antiquities, but up to the 
present day no systematic researches hive 
ever been made upon the site of the 
Roman city. The remarkable full-faced 
coin of Carausius in the British Museum 
(the numismatic discovery of the day) was 
found at Wroxeter. 

The Hertz collection of antiquities is 
advertised for public auction, by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. The sale will com- 
mence on the 7th of this month, and ex- 
tend over sixteen days. The antique gems 
are, perhaps, the choicest and most exten- 
sive series ever offered for public competi- 
tion; and the marbles, bronzes, fictile vases, 
ornaments, and other objects, comprise 
many remarkable and exquisite works of 
ancient art, which give a character and 
interest of no common kind to the forth- 
coming sale. The catalogue (213 pages) 
is prefaced by 24 pages of a translation, 
from the Berlin <Archaeologische Zei- 
tung, of M. Gerhard’s description of the 
collection, which he designates “a brilliant 
and instructive display of antiques of 
every kind, belonging to an important 
department, being bott: must valuable and 
numerous, and suitable to the choicest of 
all collections.” 

The Roman walls of Dax, the subject of 
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more than one notice in our Magazine of 
last year, we hear, are not t: be further 
destroyed. Mr. Roach Smith, immediately 
on his return to England, appeal: d to the 
press, and, through the Duke of Malakhoff, 
to the Minister of the Interior; and he 
also took means to get the metter laid 
before the Emperor himself. The result 
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appears to be that the destruction of the 
walls has been stopped by imperial order, 
By some strange anomaly, while the go. 
vernment had sanctioned the destruction 
of this superb Roman work, it was giving 
vast sums of money for the restoraticn of 
the walls of Tarascon, no part of which is 
anterior to the fourteenth century. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS. 


DurinéG the last month a large number 
of labourers have been employed in trei.ch- 
ing some fields belonging to Holme Farm, 
situate about a mile and a-half west of 
North Ockeiden. In the course of their 
operations they found a number of beds of 
dark soil, about 18 inches in depth, and 
at about one foot from the surface, in 
which were deposited a large quantity of 
bones, supposed at first to be human, 
together with fragments of pottery, and 
pieces of charcoal. It was the general 
opinion of the workmen that the field was 
once the scene of a great battle, and this 
opinion is supported by some local tradi- 
tions. One thing, however, is certain, 
viz., that the scene of their labours is the 
site of a Roman burial-ground, extending 
over a space of about 16 acres, but whe- 
ther it marks the battlefield of one of 
those many great struggles which took 
place in this county between the Britons 
and Romans, or whether it denotes the 
peaceful cemetery of a Roman station, it 
is perhaps not very easy to determine. 
The little evidence, however, which the 
plough and the harrow have left behind, 
seems in favour of the latter. The regular 
and almost equidistant arrangement of 
the graves, and the large quantity of frag- 
ments of cinerary urns found in nearly 


all of them, seem to indicate rather the 
orderly interment of a cemetery than the 
hasty burial of a battle-field. The graves 
are at once discernible from the surround- 
ing soil, the natural soil being a yellow 
clay, while the earth of the graves is 
nearly black. ‘hey vary in size from 
about 10 to 40 feet in circumference ; it 
is impossible with any accuracy to trace 
their original form, but they appear for 
the most part to have been circular ; one, 
however, is much larger than the rest, 
and of a different form; it is about 60 
feet in length by about 20 in width. The 
fragments of pottery vary very much in 
character, some being of the very rudest 
workmanship, while others have been more 
carefully manufactured ; a few very small 
pieces of Samian ware have also been found. 
The bones are all of different animals 
—of the horse, the deer, &c., but these 
have all been so broken by the plough as 
almost to render identification impossible. 
No coins nor any fragments of metal have 
as yet been discovered. /n adjoining 
field is still called Church-field, which, as 
it contains no foundation of any building, 
probably received its name from the mul- 
titude of barrows or burial mounds which 
must formerly have crowded the surround- 
ing locality —Essex Herald. 


GOLD COIN FOUND IN THE RIVER TYNE. 


A GOLD coin of the reign of Henry VIII., 
which had been found in the bed of the 
Tyne, has been presented to the Society 
of Antiquaries, through Dr. Charlton, by 
Mr. Robinson, bookseller, Pilgrim-street, 


Newcastle. That gentleman, says Dr. 
Charlton, had offered to him a number of 
asimilar description, all of which had been 
found in the river, and had been brought 
up by the dredging machine. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


TEN pieces of antique mosaic have just 
arrived at the Louvre from Athens, and 
are provisionally placed in the Salle de la 
Cheminée de Bruges. ‘They seem to have 
formed the flooring of a small room. A 
rather handsome wreathed border forms 


the outer edge, and the while is divided 
into compartments by black lines, a kind 
of arabesque being in the centre. This 
addition to the treasures of the Louvre, 
though inferior to other mosaics here, is 
still interesting as a relic of antiquity. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
THE APPLICATION OF GOTHIC TO DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am sorry to find that my letter to you last month has 
been so much misunderstood by friends, and misrepresented by opponents. 
lt appears that in endeavouring to compress a very wide subject into a 
narrow compass, I have become obscure and liable to be misunderstood or 
misrepresented. Considerable surprise has been expressed that I did not 
exhibit more delight and exultation at the triumph of Gothic over its 
rival, the Palladian style: I really took this for granted, and should have 
considered it bad taste to express publicly my feelings on the subject; after 
spending so many years in the study myself, and doing my utmost to en- 
courage others also to follow my favourite study, it cannot but be very 
gratifying to me to find that the beauty and the merits of the Gothic 
style are now publicly acknowledged by the highest authorities of the land. 
It is now more than twenty years since I began to publish on this subject, 
and endeavoured to open the eyes of the educated classes, which were then 
blinded by prejudice. No class was then more ignorant of our national 
architecture than the architects, a happy change has come over us; we 
have now architects worthy of the name, and Mr. Scott stands amongst the 
highest of them. It seems to me that it was equally unnecessary, and 
would have been equally bad taste, for me to ring the praises of Mr. Scott, 
as to sing the triumph of Gothic architecture. I have a great respect and 
regard for Mr. Scott, and rejoice in his appointment, and consider him as 
one of the first of living architects. I appealed to his own good sense and 
good taste, and am very glad to hear that he has no intention whatever of 
introducing Italian Gothic details into his new Government Offices. If I 
have said anything offensive to him I am sorry for it, and certainly had 
no idea of attacking him, teaching him, lecturing him, or annoying him in 
any way. I certainly thought, as I said, that there was a foreign look 
about his design; and I feared that he was beginning to give way to the 
fashionable tide of the passing hour in favour of Venetian and Italian 
Gothic, instead of trusting, as he has hitherto done, to the strong current 
of English feeling in favour of our national style, which has been gradually 
and steadily progressing for many years, and now bids; fair to carry all 
obstacles before it. The more people study the subject the better they 
will appreciate the Early English style of Gothic. 

In what manner I have excited the ire of Mr. Street in particular, 
I cannot at all understand; his fierce attacks upon me appear to be 
perfectly uncalled for. I complained of the jumble of styles which some 
architects have produced by bringing pretty bits from Italy or elsewhere, 
and sticking them on bodily to English buildings, and Mr. Street is exces- 
sively irate at this. In his replies to me he skilfully avoids the main 
points, and runs off upon secondary and unimportant ones. Whether the 
Gothic of Italy be of French origin, as I believe, or indigenous, as 
Mr. Street affirms, has nothing to do with the question, it is more un- 
like English Gothic and harmonises less with it than any other. When I 
was writing about the jumble of styles in Italy itself, I had lying before me 
careful drawings and photographs of Italian buildings, which to the eyes of 
ordinary English travellers would pass very well, and frequently do pass, 
for work of the thirteenth century, with inscriptions upon them recording 
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their erection in the fifteenth, and these very inscriptions cut upon the 
same stones and evidently part of the same work with the cable, and billet, 
and other ornaments not used in England or France after the twelfth 
century, unless in Jacobean work. 

Again, how perfectly immaterial it is whether the colony of Eastern mer- 
chants who settled in Perigord in the tenth century came direct from 
Byzantium, the capital of the empire, or through Venice, then one of its 
subordinate cities, which two centuries afterwards rose into importance on 
the fall of that empire. It is sufficient for my purpose that this colony or 
their descendants had communication with Byzantium, direct or indirect, and 
that they built in that part of France forty or fifty churches of thoroughly 
Byzantine character. St. Marc’s is a Byzantine church built at Venice 
under the influence of Greek merchants, and there is not the slightest 
trace of Venetian architecture in Perigord or in any part of Aquitaine. 

By means of garbled extracts and misrepresenting what I have said, 
Mr. Street endeavours to prove me very ignorant and very contradictory. 
If I have changed my views in some respects in the course of nine or ten 
years, it would not be very wonderful nor any just ground of blame, as I 
might have obtained better information ; but, as it happens, I see, on refer- 
ring to the Archeologia, vol. xxxv. p..36, that if Mr. Street had quoted one 
more line, and had not stopped exactly where it suited his purpose, his 
whole argument would have fallen to the ground. The words which 
follow are,—‘‘ There is no distinct record of any Greek or Venetian 
colony at Perigueux, but it is well known that there was such a colony,” &c.; 
shewing that I knew it was matter of indifference which it was called, for 
it was the same thing. 

The low domical vaulting of Anjou and Poitou is a transition, both in 
style and in date, between these Byzantine domes and the Gothic vaulting 
which in England was afterwards developed into the fan-tracery vaulting ; 
this is unknown in France, and could not be constructed on the French 
principle of vaulting, which is derived from the Roman barrel vault, a 
mode of construction which is also common in the Western provinces. 
I can hardly believe that Mr. Street has ever seen the hall of the Hospital 
at Angers to which I have referred, or he could not confound it in style 
with the Cathedral, nor describe it as octo-partite, which it clearly is not, 
or domical, which it is only in a very slight degree; it is distinctly quadri- 
partite, and not more domical than many English Gothic vaults are. I hope 
to send you shortly an engraving of this remarkable hall, and so let your 
readers judge for themselves whether it agrees best with my description or 
Mr. Street's. The English architects happened to take the domical principle, 
the French architects, that is, the architects of Paris and the Isle de France, 
took the horizontal one, and each kept their own mode of construction ever 
after, a proof that they did not copy from each other. Mr. Street cites 
Notre Dame against me, it was in Notre Dame itself that M. Viollet-Leduc 
pointed out to me this opposite mode of construction as a confirmation of 
what I had said, that English and French Gothic are two distinct styles, 
each parallel, but not copied one from the other. I am aware that M. 
Viollet-Leduc considers the older parts of Notre Dame and St. Denis as 
the earliest germ of the Gothic principle of construction; and I do not 
doubt that it is so for the French Gothic, but I believe that in England 
we have transitional buildings of as early a date quite as far advanced, and 
the English architects did not study in the “ Isle de France.” 

It is mere quibbling for Mr. Street to pretend that I meant to say 
seriously that the Early English style is derived from any one building, 
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after I have described and published parts of hundreds of transitional 
buildings, both at home and abroad. I said, and I say still, that the hos- 
pital at Angers is the most advanced in style, and affords the earliest 
example on record of the use of this peculiar kind of vaulting, afterwards 
adopted in England, and which is quite distinct from either the cathedral or 
the other buildings which Mr. Street mentions, although undoubtedly derived 
from them. Comparing the style with the history, it seems at least highly 
probable that it was through this channel that we derived our distinct mode 
of vaulting. Mr. Street again quotes triumphantly from my papers in the 
Archeologia to make me seem to contradict myself, because I have said 
that there are scarcely any churches of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies in those provinces, but he overlooks the fact that the Early English 
style was established by the end of the twelfth century; during the last 
quarter of that century the progress was very rapid, and we have several 
buildings in England before the end of the century which are pure Gothic. 

Mr, Street’s idea of the education of an architect seems to be the same 
as that of our grandfathers, that no one is an architect until he has been to 
Rome. I was not thinking of sending young architects to Rome at all, I 
recommended their travelling in the western provinces of France, to enlarge 
their minds and acquire new ideas; and I believe it would be difficult to 
point out any route on which so much might be learnt in so short a time 
or at so small expense as between London and Bordeaux. 

My view has been called “ narrow-minded ;” it may be so, we never 
know our own weak points, but I never intended to restrict our architects’ 
studies in any way. I suggested a tolerably wide field, of easy access, which 
has been very much neglected, including the whole of the West of France, 
from Normandy to Aquitaine; and within this range a young architect 
might study some considerable Roman buildings, a number of Byzantine 
churches, a number of different transitional styles, and several varieties of 
Gothic. The transition from Roman to Gothic he may see at home, but 
the varieties of it which he would find in those provinces are very curious 
and worth studying; and of the transition from the Byzantine to the 
Gothic afforded by the churches of Anjou and Poitou, it is not easy to 
find examples elsewhere, or at least not within easy reach of England, It 
was on this ground that our ancestors studied, and the same buildings 
which they studied nearly six hundred years ago are still open for the 
study of their descendants. I do not think that it would narrow their 
minds to pursue this study, and if they can improve on what their ancestors 
have done, by all means let them do so. But it is not by bringing pretty 
bits from Venice, and transplanting them into English buildings, that our 
national architecture will ever be improved. I should add, that the district 
I have recommended contains many town-houses of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries which might furnish useful hints, and would harmonize 
better with our English style than Italian buildings do. In pointing out 
the extent of the English dominions at the time the Early English style 
was developed as a field fairly open to Mr. Scott, and shewing the immense 
variety that it contains, I do not think that I was narrowing his ground. 

As my letter was written—partly at your suggestion—for your readers, 
the public at large, and not specially for the architects, and as probably 
some of your readers do not see the “ Builder,” I must beg you to reprint 
Mr. Street’s attack upon me, and my reply, in order to make this letter 
intelligible to them. 

Oxford, Jan. 22, 1859. Your obedient Servant, 

J. H. PARKER, 

Gryr. Mag. Vor. CCVI. 4% 
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“THE MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY. 


“ HOW IS THE REVIVAL TO BE PURSUED ? 


“ Mr. Parker’s letter, in the last num- 
ber of the ‘Builder,’ appears to require 
some answer from those who do not agree 
with his peculiar views, lest, from their 
silence, it should be supposed that all are 
ready to accept his statements without 
hesitation, coming as they do from the 
‘President of the Oxford Architectural 
Society.’ I believe aud trust, however, 
that Mr. Parker’s views are peculiar to 
himself: they have never, to my know- 
ledge, been adopted by any one else; and, 
though a very recent article in the ‘Guar- 
dian’ might be quoted against me on this 
point, I venture to assume that this was 
written about the same tim? as the letter 
to ‘Sylvanus Urban,’ and by Mr. Parker 
himself. 

“ Mr. Parker’s greatest alarm seems to 
be excited by the dread lest. architects, in 
pursuit of their studies, should venture to 
devote some of their time to the careful 
investigation of the medieval architecture 
of Italy; but I must be allowed to state 
that when he says ‘there is no such thing 
as Early Italian Gothic,’ he betrays the 
fact that he is but little acquainted with 
Italy, and unable, therefore, to speak with 
authority on the subject. If the cathedral 
and the churches of S. Matteo, S. John 
Baptist, and S. Stefano, at Genoa, the 
churches at Lucca and Pisa, the cathedral 
of Siena, the church of San Francisco at 
Assisi, Santa Maria and the cathedral at 
Arezzo, Sta. Croce and Sta. Maria Novella at 
Florence, the west front of Ferrara cathe- 
dral, the cathedral at Vercelli, and many 
other buildings or portions of buildings 
throughout the north of Italy, are not 
‘Early Italian Gothic’ buildings, I am 
curious to know what we are to call them: 
the fact is, that they are not only rightly 
so called, but also, up to a certain point, 
most rightly the object of much adinira- 
tion on the part of those who have really 
taken the trouble to study them carefully. 
I will now say a few words in reply to 
Mr. Parker’s suggestion as to our right 
course of study. It seems, then, as I 
understand him, that the ‘natural line 
for us now to follow’ is to go to Rome 
and the East by way of Brittany, 
Anjou, Poitou, Limoges, and Perigueux, 
taking care to have no intercourse at 
all with Lombardy, but ‘without refus- 
ing to make such excursions to the right 
or to the left, as our predecessors were 
very likely to have made.’ This sugges- 
tion for an intelligent mode of study of 


ancient art seems to me to be the most 
curious piece of antiquarianism with which 
I ever chanced to meet, and I can hardly 
conceive that it is gravely and seriously 
propounded. It is even stranger to those 
who know something about the archi- 
tecture of the portion of France to which 
Mr. Parker wishes us to go for what he 
calls ‘authorities ;’? and, perhaps, you will 
allow me to say somewhat on this point. 
It is a very curious fact that a Venetian 
colony existed in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries at Limoges: still more 
curious is it that the church of S. Front 
at Perigueux—commenced in the tenth 
century, and finished circa a.D. 1047— 
was copied from St. Mark’s at Venice, and 
was in its turn the prototype of many 
other churches, and the church upon 
which it may be said that the architecture 
of a considerable portion of the south-west 
of France was founded. Here, therefore, 
we have architecture of a distinctly Italian 
extraction held up for our admiration; 
and yet we are told to take care how we 
venture to look at all at the buildings of 
this country from which it was derived! 
But this is not all: Mr. Parker has a theory 
about ‘the origin of the Early English 
style ;’ and, as is often the case, his theory 
leads him a little astray. He describes 
the Hospital of St. John at Angers as 
being ‘exactly in the same style as the 
architecture of Becket’s Crown at Canter- 
bury.’ Elsewhere* he has said that ‘it is 
more light and elegant, more decidedly 
Gothic, than the east end of Canterbury ;’ 
and I think the latter is the more accurate 
of the two descriptions. The fact is, that 
it would be difficult to find a system of 
vaulting more unlike any example that we 
have in England than the Angevine vault- 
ing generally, of which this hospital at 
Angers is a fair specimen. It is always 
excessively domical in its sections, both 
longitudinal and transverse, and, having 
eight ribs, forms, in fact, an octopartite 
vault. There is nothing at all analogous 
to it at Canterbury, or elsewhere in Eng- 
land, to the best of my belief. The claim 
of the hospital to be the earliest Gothic 
building in existence may be judged of from 
the fact that the abaci of the capitals are 
square in plan, the windows round-headed, 
and that a great number of examples ex- 
ist of older buildings the main arches of 
which are pointed, and the smaller open- 
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ings round-headed, (the cathedral at 
Angers itself, finished a.p. 1150, being a 
case in point,) while at the same time 
there are other churches so similar in 
style to this building, e.g. the choir of 
S. Serges in the same town, S. Pierre at 
Saumur, the church at Candes, S. Maurice 
at Chinon, and many others in the same 
district, that I hardly see how an invention 
can be talked of where all the various 
stages of the development may so plainly 
be seen. I should have thought that by 
this time we were all agreed that Gothic 
architecture was a thing of natural growth, 
and in no sense an invention, as it might 
be said to be, if this hospital at Angers, or 
any other building. could properly be ad- 
duced as the ‘origin of the Early Eng- 
lish style.’ 

“ M. Viollet le Due, ‘the highest living 
authority,’ as Mr. Parker justly calls him, 
is singularly at variance with him as to 
the reciprocal influence of French and 
English on each other in the countries 
which belonged to us during the middle 
ages. He says, and I can entirely confirm 
his statement, that though the English 
tule in the north and west of France 
appeared to be, politically speaking, tho- 
roughly well assured, yet there is not a 
single building in the countries which we 
conquered which recals the architecture of 
England: and I am sure I may safely say 
the same as regards ourselves, for there is 
not one building in England which affords 
any evidence of imitation of any of the 
distinct features of the architecture of 
Anjou, Poitou, or Aquitaine. It is impos- 
sible to say the same of the architecture 
of Normandy, or the old Domaine Royale, 
since the former is almost identical with 
our English style; and from the latter, 
the great architect of part of Canterbury 
Cathedral came with his French style to 
plant it, as it were, on this side of the 
Channel. 

“TI would not have answered Mr. 
Parker’s letter at such length, had I not 
felt the great importance of a right under- 
standing of the ground which we wish to 
take in advocating the revival of medieval 
architecture. If Mr. Parker’s excessively 
antiquarian view of our present duties 
were to be put forward as the real and 
right ground for us to work upon, I, for 
one, should have very little hope of the 
ultimate success of our cause: as it is, I 
have every hope, because I see on all sides 
that men are anxious to take a large view 
of the requirements of our art, and to 
study in all quarters every development 
which their art has at any time assumed. 
Hence they cannot allow themselves to be 
blinded to the many beauties of the Italian 
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art of the middle ages; and they see 
clearly how much may be gained by hints 
derived from them, as well as from France 
and parts of Germany. 

“ Nobody can accuse those who appre- 
ciate Italian art of ignoring the art of 
their own country. For myself, thongh 
I have written upon the former, I have 
never omitted to renew from time to time 
my declarations of allegiance to the latter ; 
and I am sure that no one can be accused 
with less justice than can Mr. Scott of not 
being fully sensible of the duty incumbent 
on us first of all to study our art in Eng- 
land. 

“ The truth is, that there is no part of 
Europe which will not, more or less, repay 
the architectural student; but in remains 
of domestic architecture of just the kind 
that would suit our present wants, no 
country affords more examples than Italy ; 
and it is curious to notice how very Italian 
in their character many of the best ex- 
amples of domestic architecture in other 
countries are. In most of the best French 
examples, just as in the Early German, 
the domestic windows have shafts in 
place of the English moulded monial, and 
there can be no doubt that this is just one 
of those points of deta] in which it would 
be absurd not to change from the old 
English custom. So, too, when we have 
to build in brick, I am sure no artist who 
has at all carefully studied and compared 
the brick-work of Germany and Italy 
would doubt that the latter is in all re- 
spects the best, whilst it is at least equally 
Gothic in its character. To me it ap- 
pears that an architect ought to be allowed 
to see this without being charged with 
being desirous to import Italian archi- 
tecture into England. We do not trouble 
ourselves as to the origin of anything that 
is really good and artistic : if it come from 
Venice, well ; if from Lincoln, so much the 
better; but at all events, and above all 
things, it is essential that we should 
trouble ourselves to be artists, and not 
mere antiquaries. The hold which Gothic 
art is rapidly obtaining in the country 
is the result of the resolute endeavour 
which has been made to effect this. The 
new museum at Oxford is not so free from 
Italian influence as Mr. Parker may de- 
sire, but all of us must admit that it is 
singularly attractive nevertheless; and 
unquestionably Mr. Scott would be throw- 
ing away his best chance of securing for 
himself a name in the future history of 
art, if he allowed himself to be debarred 
from following in the same direction. 

“T believe that we who assert that 
there are lessons to be learnt in Italy and 
all parts of France are not one whit less 
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really devoted to our national style than 
is a gentleman who would limit our foreign 
studies to a portion only—and that far 
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from the best portion—of the latter 
country. 
“ GEORGE EDMUND STREET.” 


“THE REVIVAL OF MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


“Tr is not my intention to be led into a 
newspaper correspondence with Mr. Street, 
who appears to have misunderstood the 
purport of my letter. 

“T must state, however, that he is mis- 
taken in supposing that my views are at 
all singular or peculiar to myself, as the 
article in the ‘Guardian’ to which he re- 
fers proves, for it was not written by me. 
In contradicting my statement respecting 
‘Early Italian Gothic,’ he gives a list of 
Italian buildings, but carefully avoids 
giving a single date, without which his 
arguments are worth nothing. 

“T may say that I do not know all the 
Italian buildings he mentions, but I am 
well acquainted with many of them, and 
have careful drawings of numerous details 
by an experienced artist, made under my 
own eye, and according to my own per- 
sonal directions, on the spot. 

“T never said I wished architects to go 
to Rome and the East by way of Brittany, 
Anjou, &c. I only wished to point out, as 
a matter of history, which there is evi- 
dence to prove, that the principles of vault- 
ing came to us by that route from Byzau- 
tium. This, too, was introduced in my 
letter when I was speaking of the different 
modes of vaulting being prominent dis- 
tinctions between English and French 
Gothic, and had nothing whatever to do 
with a modern architect’s travels. 

“I did not express as my wish the restric- 
tion of the studies of architects in any 
measure ; let them study the buildings of 
the whole world, as far as they have the 
opportunity, but that is no reason for im- 
porting details from Lombardy, and intro- 
ducing them into English buildings: study 
and importation are different things. Let 
them begin their study at home, and when 
they have mastered English Gothic they 
will be better able to make use of foreign 


details, I said that when they did copy, 
it was better to take from those districts 
with which our ancient architects were in 
communication, and not go to those coun- 
tries with which they had no intercourse, 
as the results must lead to incongruous 
mixtures. 

“Tt is a mere perversion of my words to 
suppose that I intended to point out the 
hospital at Angers as the one type which 
our English architects followed; I said no 
such nonsense. I merely said it was the 
most advanced building of its date that I 
have met with, and had peculiar historical 
circumstances connected with it. Let Mr. 
Street point out an earlier dated example 
of which lightness and elegance are so 
marked a characteristic; the pointed arch 
which he lays such stress upon is no crite- 
rion, as St. Front, of Perigueux, itself has 
this form of arch fully developed. 

* This, too, reminds me that Mr. Street 
quietly assumes that the colony in Peri- 
gord was Venetian, and that St. Front is 
copied from St. Mare at Venice; but this 
is mere assumption, and not so probable 
as that it was a Greek colony from Byzan- 
tium, and that both St. Front and St. 
Mare are copied from the same type; and 
it-is by no means certain that St. Marc is 
the earlier of the two. 

“Tt is evident that Mr. Street does not 
understand the distinctive principle of 
French and English vaulting to which I 
have referred; and it is impossible to ex- 
plain it, without buildings or models to 
refer to. 

“Mr. Street may sneer at what he calls 
‘antiquarianism ;? but the copying, both 
English and foreign examples, without un- 
derstanding their history, has been one 
great cause of many recent failures which 
we have to deplore. 

“J. H. ParKER.” 





THE STUDENT’S HUME. 


Mr. Ursan,—A writer in the last No. 
of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazing, labour- 
ing under the singular hallucination that 
the word “annals” in the preface to the 
“ Student’s Hume” (p. iv.) contains some 
covert allusion to a work called the “ An- 
nals of England,” in which he seems to 


take quite a paternal interest, has avenged 
either himself or his friend for a fancied 
insult by a furious attack upon the afore- 
said “Student’s Hume.” The charges 
as to facts fall under two heads: 1, hav- 
ing neglected to remedy Hume’s errors; 
2, having perverted his meaning by inter- 
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polations. We shall take the latter charge, 

as the more serious one, first in order. 

The first accusation runs thus :— 

1. In p. 5 (read 9) we have an interpolation 
which describes Caractacus as “‘a son of 
Cynobelin”—a mere guess at the best, and 
not a very happy one, as the Welsh triads in- 
form us that the father of Caractacus was 
named Bran, and was carried to Rome with 
him. 

Our description of Caractacus, as the 
son of Cynobelin, was no guess, but found- 
edon the authority of Dion Cassius, who 
asserts, “ Plautius conquered first Cata- 
ractacus (Caractacus), next Togodumnus, 
sons of Cynobellinus.” Our critic either 
has not read or cannot understand Dion 
Cassius ; and he supposes the Welsh triads 
to be an authority for an historical event 
in the first century of the Christian era! 
(0 ody TAabrios ... . mp@rov uty Karapd- 
taxov, @merta Toyddoumvoy, KuvoBeAAlvou 
raidas, évlenoer, lib. lx. ¢. 20). 

2. In another place, (p. 34,) after correctly 
stating that Ina died at Rome, while Hume 
says he died in England, we are told, ‘‘the 
year of his death is unknown.” A reference to 
either of two not very uncommon works, ‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ or ‘ Flores Histori- 
arum,’ or ‘Matthew of Westminster’ (which 
have been translated for the benefit of those 
who dislike learning), would shew that he died 
in 728. 

Lappenberg, in his “ History of Eng- 
land,” (vol. i. p. 266, Thorpe’s translation,) 
says, “This date is unquestionably incor- 
rect,” and points out the variations in the 
authorities. It is true that we find in 
the“ Annalsof England,”—* a.p. 728, Ina 
dies at Rome.” We leave our readers to 
decide between the authority of Lappen- 
berg and that of the “ Annals.” 

3, We are not ashamed to confess that we are 
puzzled as to who ‘* Walthoef” (p. 64) can be; 
is he the same as ‘* Waltheof,”’ who is correctly 
stated after Hume (p, 88) to have married 
Judith? But then there remains the difficulty 
who Judith is; for while at p. 88 she is Wil- 
liam’s niece, at p. 85 she is his half-sister. 

A mere printer’s error: for “ Walthoef” 
read “ Waltheof.” In the passage at p. 
85, the words “ the daughter of” have 
been omitted before “ William’s.” Judith 
was the daughter of William’s half-sister, 
and consequently his niece, (Thorpe’s 
“ Lappenberg,” p. 140, ed. 1857). 

4. But we were more confounded than by this 
little genealogical slip to read, at p. 87, ** Earl 
Morear was thrown into prison, and soon after 
died in confinement.” We fancied that Morcar 
was one of the captives released by William on 
his death-bed, and, on referring to Hume, we 
were glad to find that this error at least was 
none of his. 

William, on his death-bed, ordered 
Morcar to be released ; but the order was 
not obeyed, and Morcar, as we have said, 
died in confinement. (See Thorpe’s “ Lap- 
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penberg,” pp. 210, 220.) The words soon 

after should be omitted. 

5. Soon after we fell in with two passages which 
bear invaluable testimony to the sound judg- 
ment and extensive knowledge of our friend. 
In a note at p. 90 he describes Domesday Book 
according to Ingulphus, a contemporary writer, 
never having heard apparently that the work 
is a glaring forgery. 

To enter fully into this question would 
demand many pages; but it may be safely 
said that the work attributed to Ingulf is 
fundamentally genuine, though disfigured 
with interpolations. Lappenberg says it 
was “a compilation made at an early 
period, into which portions of the real 
Ingulf are interwoven,” (vol. i. p. lii.). 
Mr. Hallam quotes Ingulf’s work freely ; 
and Mr. Knight, in his recently published 
“History of England,” (vol. i. p. 96,) 
thinks that historical scepticism may be 
carried too far on this point. 

6. Our friend’s sound appreciation both of his 
author and of the architecture of the Norman 
period is shewn by his parody of the following 
passage from p. 219, vol. i. of Hume :—‘ The 
monuments which remain of this prince (Will. 
II.) in England are the Tower, Westminster 
Hall, and London Bridge, which he built.” 
This is improved into—* He built a new bridge 
across the Thames at London, surrounded the 
Tower with a wall, and erected Westminster 
Hall, which still remains a noble specimen of 
the architecture of the period.” Has the man 
never been in London? or is he blind? or 
cannot he, though talking parrot-like of ‘* no- 
ble specimens,”’ distinguish Norman from Per- 
pendicular architecture ? 

We still venture to think that our de- 
scribing Rufus as only surrounding the 
Tower with a wall, instead of building it, 
is an improvement upon Hume. West- 
minster Hall, built upon the foundations 
of Rufus, still retains great part of the 
original lower walls; and during Sir C. 
Barry’s alterations in it for the new houses 
of Parliament, a Norman arcade was dis- 
covered. These remains still serve to in- 
dicate the nobleness of the original de- 
sign. 

7. Probably to save room, all notice of Eustace, 
the son of Stephen, is omitted, though his death 
was an event of some importance in averting 
a civil war; butif the student is not aware of 
that fact he will remain {in ignorance of it, so 
far as his new Hume is concerned. 

And very properly, for it is no fact at 
all. The reviewer, as usual, here founds 
his statement on the “ Annals,” (i. 236,) 
where we find: “ Eustace, the son of Ste- 
phen, dies Aug. 18th; in consequence a 
treaty is made Nov. 7th, which provides 
for the succession of Henry to the throne 
on the death of Stephen.” 

The treaty was not the consequence of 
Eustace’s death, but of the success of 
Henry’s arms. Between the former event 
and the treaty, Henry had taken Stam- 
ford and Nottingham, which led Stephen 
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to listen to overtures, (Thorpe’s “ Lappen- 

berg,” p. 460). Stephen had a second son, 

William, in favour of whom he made 

stipulations in the treaty. 

8. The reviewer, quoting our sentence, 
“The fate of Arthur is involved in ob- 
scurity, but there is no reason to doubt 
the common report that John,” &c., sub- 
joins :— 

We ask, with all submission, what obscurity can 
there be where there is no reason to doubt the 
common report? 

We will endeavour to satisfy our critic. 
We cannot, indeed, undertake to repeat 
the miracle which he ascribes to us at p. 
45—viz., “to bring our reply down, not 
to, but below, the level of the meanest 
capacity [i. e. below the lowest]! !” but, 
keeping within the bounds of the barely 
possible, we will endeavour to bring it 
down Zo the said level. We will inform 
him, then, that a fact may be obscure, 
yet not admit of a reasonable doubt. To 
make this observation level to his capa- 
city, we will illustrate it by an easy ex- 
ample. The fate of Sir John Franklin is 
involved in obscurity, yet no reasonable 
being will doubt the truth of the common 
opinion that he has perished. We do not 
say, as Hume has done, that the circum- 
stances of Arthur’s murder were carefully 
concealed and therefore necessarily un- 
known, but merely that his fate, or the 
termination of his career, is involved in 
obscurity, and we add that there is never- 
theless “no reason to doubt the common 
report that John,” &c. :—that is, that no 
good reason can be alleged against it, nor 
any more probable hypothesis substituted 
in its place. 

9. The printer may possibly be to blame (all 
men, learned, or unlearned, throw their laches 
upon him) for making King John do homage 
to Pandolf “‘with all the submissive rights 
which the feudal law required”’ (p. 139). 


Before making such a charge, the re- 
viewer was bound to refer to the list of 
errata at the end of the book, where is the 
entry: “page 139, line 23, for rights 
read rites.” 

10. For “‘the Empress Maud” we admit that 
we should have written Queen Maud. The 
fault is not with us, as the critic unfairly says, 
but with Hume. 

11. Hume says merely that the (supposed) corpse 
of Richard II. was exhibited at St. Paul’s. The 
abridger says (p. 196) the corpse was “ exhibi- 
ted for two days in St. Paul’s church, (March 
12, 1400).” 

That the body lay two days in St. 
Paul’s is related by Otterbourne, (p. 229, 
Hearne): “Then the body was brought 
to St. Paul's church in London, where 
the king was present at the obsequies on 
the first day, as well as on the morrow 
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(primo die et in crastino), together with 

certain peers of the realm and citizens of 

London.” But the first day and the 

morrow make two days. Dr. Lingard 

says, (iii. 204, ed. 1854,) that the corpse 
was shewn openly to the people during 
two days. 

12. The abridger displays his genealogical know- 
ledge by saying that Glendower (the proper 
spelling, Glyndwr, is beneath his notice) *‘ pre- 
tended to be so descended (p. 200), i.e., from 
the ancient princes of Wales; he was, however, 
only the great-grandson of Llewelyn.” 


Dr. Lingard says: “This adventurer 
had been educated an apprentice of the 
law. At a later period he pretended to 
trace his descent in a direct line from the 
ancient princes of Wales.” (Hist. of 
Eng.,” iii. p. 207, ed. 1854). Dr. Pauli 
says: “ Having been scornfully dismissed 
in London, he set up a claim to the title 
and dominion of the ancient Welsh 
princes,” (v. p. 16). 

13. The reviewer, before attacking our 
genealogical tables, ought to have known 
that we followed the usual practice in 
indicating only the father of the children, 
without distinguishing the descent from 
the mothers in cases where the father had 
more than one wife. Lappenberg and 
Pauli in their tables have adopted the 
same plan. If the reviewer turns to 
Pauli’s recent volume, (published since the 
appearance of our work,) he will see, ac- 
cording to his mode of reasoning, all the 
children of Henry IV. attributed to Joan 
of Navarre—the same supposed blunder 
with which he charges us! The solitary 
error which he points out in any of the 
tables refers to one of the descendants of 
George II.—an error inadvertently copied 
from Burke’s “ Peerage,” and which still 
appears in the edition of that work for 
the present year. 

Having exhausted the list of interpola- 
tions, we will now turn to the errors said 
to have been left uncorrected, (M4G.,p. 45). 

14, That the first charge of having left 
the errors of Hume “ untouched” is utterly 
unfounded, our readers shall judge. Our 
first book has been almost entirely re- 
written from the authorities mentioned in 
the notes and illustrations appended to it, 
as well as from classical writers. In the 
remaining portion of the work—that is, 
from the reign of William I. to that of 
William IIIl.—we have made between 
TWO and THREE HUNDRED corrections, 
additions, or omissions, many of them re- 
lating to important matters of fact. The 
principal authors from whom they were 
tuken are Lappenberg, Thorpe, Pauli, 
Palgrave, Kemble, Worsaae, Lingard, 
Martin (Hist. de France), Ranke, Gaillard 
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(Hist. de Francois I), Strype, Fiddes, 
Heylin, Harris, Neal, Carte, Louis XIV. 
(Guvres), Hallam, Brodie, Macaulay, 
Froude, Forster, Stanley, State Papers, 
Journals of Lords and Commons, D’Ewes’ 
Journal, Hardwicke Papers, Dalrymple’s 
Memorials, &c., &e. Among the omissions 
was the celebrated laconic letter of Fran- 
cis I. to his mother after the battle of 
Pavia, (“ Madam, all is lost except our 
honour,”) which we find still retained in 
the “Annals of England.” The genuine 
letter is a very different thing, and the 
literary fiction is now entirely exploded, 
even by the most zealous French writers. 
15. We still have Alfred passing his life in “‘ liter- 

ary indolence”’ up to the very time of his being 


called to the throne, though we know that he 
had commanded armies years before. 


Of all the reviewer’s charges this is the 
only one that has occasioned us any re- 
gret; and we shall remedy our oversight 
in the next edition. 

16. Edgar extirpates the wolves in the 10th cen- 
tury, though they were strangely found in 
Yorkshire in the time of Henry VI. 

There can be no doubt that Edgar issued 
such an order, and it is both interesting 
and important as characteristic of the 
times; but we look for it in vain in the 
“Annals of England.” Dr. Lingard, in 
mentioning this curious form of tribute, 
says, “ So effectual was the expedient, that 
in four years that race of ferocious ani- 
mals was entirely extirpated,” (“ Hist. of 
Engl.” i. 137). We have said nothing 
half so strong as this; we have not even 
retained Hume’s words, that “ the animal 
has been no more seen in the island.” 


17. Stigand is imprisoned for life, though we 
know that he escaped to Scotland. 


How does the reviewer know it? We 
presume from that great authority the 
“Annals,” (i. p. 190 and note). ;. We prefer 
the authority of Dr. Lappenberg, who, 
quoting his sources, says (p. 146, Thorpe’s 
Transl.), “ Archb. Stigand ended his days 
at Winchester.” 


18. Hereward wins William’s regard by his 
bravery, and is restored to his estate, though 
the Saxon Chronicle tells that he ‘‘ went out 
triumphantly.” 


Anybody reading the above charge with- 
out referring to our book would con- 
clude that we had represented Hereward 
as escaping from Ely throngh W:lliam’s 
favour ; whereas our accouut, or rather 
Hume’s, agrees exactly with the Sax. 
Chronicle; viz. “ Hereward alone forced 
his way, sword in hand, througi the 
enemy,” (“Student’s Hume,” p.87). Hume 
then represents him as continuing his hos- 
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tilities, “till at last William, charmed by 

his bravery,” &c. This last passage is con- 

firmed by Mr. Hallam, (“ Middle Ages,” ii. 

304, note f.: “ Hereward ultimately made 

his peace with William, and recovered his 

estate,”’) and substantially by Lappenberg, 

(162, Thorpe). 

The author of the “Annals” is very 
great about the Saxon “Chronicle,” which 
he pretends to be able to read in the origi- 
nal; at least he quotes some Saxon words, 
(iii. 307). Yet in vol. i. p. 194, he uses, 
without acknowledgment, the ludicrously 
absurd translation of Dr. Ingram: “Some 
(of the conspirators) were blinded, some 
driven from the land, some towed to Scan- 
dinavia !” 

19. King John “‘ signs” Magna Charta, though it 
needs but small ** poring over records” to shew 
that the nature of the document does not admit 
of ** signature.” 

This objection is worthy of an anti- 
quarian trifler ; and he seizes the oppor- 
tunity to display in a note his knowledge 
about royal signatures. If the reviewer 
had turned to “that not very uncommon 
book,” “Johnson’s Dictionary,” he would 
have learned that to sign is, “to ratify by 
hand or seal ;” and that signature means, 
“a sign or mark impressed upon any thing; 
a stamp, a mark ;” a meaning which he 
might have expected from the etymology 
of the word. The “signing of Magna 
Charta” is a household word in English 
mouths, and has doubtless come down to 
us from the time of John himself, when 
writing being a rare accomplishment, folk 
knew very well that to s¢gn did not neces- 
sarily mean to subscribe. 

20. The minute diligence of our critic 
has made the important discovery that at 
p. 147 we should have written step-father 
instead of father-in-law. 

We have now exhausted all the re- 
viewer’s charges against us with regard to 
Hume’s facts. They are TWENTY in num- 
ber, and he has succeeded in establishing 
only THREE, of which two are of the most 
trivial kind; viz. the having written em- 
press for queen, and father-in-law for 
step-father !! It remains to consider his 
charges respecting our method of dealing 
with Hume’s opinions ; but before we pro- 
ceed to this part of the subject we will 
take leave to say a word or two respecting 
our own humble “ Continuation.” 

We will begin with confessing two 
misprints; viz. 22 for 2, Brihenga for 
Brihuega; and we will add another that 
has escaped the vigilance of our critic ; at 
p- 240, the date 1443 is erroneously given 
for the capture of Constantinople, instead 
of 1453. The mistake respecting the 
coup-d’ état of 1851 we discovered before 
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the publication of the work, and it is cor- 

rected in later copies of the impression. 

How are we to account for the abridger’s asser- 
tion that in speaking of ‘‘the most powerful, 
most constant, and most generous of his ene- 
mies,” Napoleon meant to liken the Regent to 
the petty Thracian prince Admetus, and not to 
the great king? (p. 704). 

In this sentence the reviewer commits 
a more elaborate complication of blunders 
than it could have been imagined possible 
for him to crowd into so few words. He 
begins as usual by garbling Napoleon’s 
letter, of which the original runs as fol- 
lows :— 

‘En butte aux factions qui divisent mon pays 
et 4 l’inimitié des plus grandes puissances de 
YEurope, j'ai consommé ma carriére politique, 
et je viens comme Thémistocle m’asseoir au foyer 
au peuple britannique ; je me mets sous la pro- 
tection de ses lois, que je réclame de vétre Al- 
tesse Royale comme celle du plus puissant, du 
plus constant et du plus généreux de mes en- 
nemis.”’ 

Napoleon, therefore, likens the Regent 
to nothing; he comes, not to the Regent’s 
hearth, but to the hearth of the British 
people. But he likens himself to Themis- 
tocles; and we ventured to observe that 
it was “when he sought the hospitality of 
Admetus.” The reviewer, on the con- 
trary, makes Napoleon, chased by his pur- 
suers, compare himself not to Themistocles 
under the roof of Admetus, but to Themis- 
tocles when he went up at his leisure to 
the Persian court, and became the subtle 
and deliberate betrayer of his country ; he 
turns the Epirot prince Admetus into a 
Thracian ; and he winds up this porten- 
tous climax of error and absurdity by 
transferring to the barbarian Persians one 
of the most touching and beautiful of 
Grecian usages! 

We find that our friend does not know one end 
of the Isle of Sheppey from the other, for he 
says that James II. was detained at Sheerness, 
instead of Shellness, (p. 554). 

In this case we refer our critic to Lord 
Macuulay, who says, “On the morning of 
the 12th, he (James) had reached Emley 
Ferry, near the island of Sheerness,” 
(“ Hist. of Eng.,” vol. ii. p. 569, ed. 1849). 
Further on, at p. 573, Lord Macaulay adds : 
“ Halifax was informed that a messenger 
Srom Sheerness was in attendance,” namely, 
with a letter from James. But we did not 
follow the noble author in calling Sheer- 
ness an island. 


The following sentence, more powerful than an 
earthquake, removes two islands which adjoin 
Newfoundland into the tropics, an incident of 
the time of the American war not noticed be- 
fore, so far as we are aware not even by Hum- 
boldt, in the latest volume of his ‘* Cosmos :” 
“* Five thousand of his (Sir H. Clinton’s) troops 
had been despatched to the West Indies, and 
effected the conquest of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, 
and Miquelon; but, on the other hand, the 
French took Dominica,” (p. 636). 
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The humour of this passage consists in 
the reviewer’s supposing that a fleet hav- 
ing once been. despatched to the West 
India islands, could not sail northward 
without receiving a further despatch. Let 
him turn tothe “ Navy List” to learn that 
North America and the West Indies to- 
gether form but one and the same “sta- 
tion” of the British Fleet, under com- 
mand of one admiral. Had we put St, 
Lucia last instead of first, the reviewer’s 
banter might have had some foundation. 

We now turn to our critic’s remarks 
upon the opinions we have expressed. 

To a man of sense, the characters, opi- 
nions, and sentiments of the leading pvr- 
sonages in history form its most important 
and interesting portions; yet these the 
reviewer dismisses in a short paragraph 
of nineteen lines, (p. 48). But from no 
lack of materials; for while with regard 
to facts we are charged with leaving 
Hume’s errors “untouched,” we are ac- 
cused of making so many changes in his 
opinions, that he himself “would hardly 
know his own work.” The only two 
charges that the reviewer brings against 
us on this head are, that whereas Hume 
represents Charles I. as “ candid, sincere, 
upright,” we, on the contrary, accuse 
him of want of sincerity ; and that while 
Hume speaks of Clarendon as “ too hon- 
est a man to falsify facts,” we describe 
him as deficient in veracity. 

It is no justification of these tamperings to say 
that Mr. Hallam has expressed such senti- 
ments ; they are made to appear as proceeding 
from Hume himself, which is altogether con- 
trary to the fact. 


They are not made to appear as pro- 
ceeding from Hume himself, as the critic 
well knows. The critic, who has certainly 
read our preface, had these words before 
him: — “These views [%. e. regarding 
Charles] it has been the duty of the pre- 
sent Editor to modify and corrEcT from 
later and more unprejudiced writers.” We 
are unwilling to imitate the language of 
the reviewer ; but can our readers recon- 
cile this charge with common honesty ? 

The public can now judge between the 
“ Student’s Hume” and its “self-appoint- 
ed” censor. We can truly say that we 
have bestowed great and conscientious 
pains upon the work, and that we have 
done our best to supply one of the long- 
acknowledged wants of the day—a School 
History of England for the upper and 
middle forms.—Yours, &c. 


Tue CoMPILER AND EDITOR OF 
THE “ StTUDEN?’s HuME.” 
Jan, 20, 1859. 
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Comets—A New Theory. 


COMETS—A NEW THEORY. 


Mr. UrBAN,—A variety of theories at 
various times has been advanced to explain 
the cause and nature of comets, but up to 
the present time I believe nothing satis- 
factory has been arrived at respecting this 
difficult question. The question, therefore, 
being still an open one, I venture to offer, 
as far as I am aware, a new theory. Can 
the common burning-glass—a double con- 
vex lens—render any assistance in the 
clearing up of this difficult point? Iam 
inclined to think that it can. Take a 
double convex lens and bring the sun’s 
rays to a focus, then incline the lens so 
that the rays may pass obliquely through 
it, and you will find that you have, on 
whatever the shadow is thrown, a comet 
in miniature, with a very fine tail. The 
experiment is perhaps better performed 
with a candle in a darkened room. Heve- 
lius was of opinion that comets were so far 
transparent as to let the light of the sun 
pass through them, which formed their 
tails. Appian, Tycho-Brahe, and others 
thought the tail was formed by the sun’s 
rays transmitted through the nucleus of 
the comet, which they fancied to be trans- 
parent. Some comets have been watched 
when about to cross over the sun’s disc, 
and no spot was discoverable upon that 
luminary. Several very eminent men, 
therefore, have held the opinion that the 
tails of comets are composed of the rays of 
the sun, but no one, as far as I know, has 
imagined the entire comet to be the focus 
of the sun’s rays with a train of light fol- 
lowing, which we call its tail. 

Endeavouring to explain the cause and 
nature of comets by means of the double 
convex lens, I imagine that a transparent 
something,—perhaps an atmosphere with a 
small opaque centre,—to us invisible, is re- 
volving round the sun, and that the sun’s 
rays are through it brought to a focus— 
this focus forming the head and nucleus of 
the comet, and the tail may be explained 
by using the burning-glass as above men- 
tioned. The difference in the sizes and 
appearances of comets, I should say, de- 
pends on the sizes of these invisible masses. 
It is said that a star has been seen through 
the nucleus of a comet, and this certainly 
18 a powerful argument against the opacity 
of the body. This appearance, however, 
18 supposed by some to be owing to refrac- 
tion. In watching the comet’s tail on the 
5th of October pass over Arcturus, I ob- 
served that the brightness of that star was 
scarcely, if at all, diminished, which fact 
proves that the tail of the comet is not 
composed of anything of a dense nature. 


Gent. Mag, Vor. CCVI. 


The tail of the present comet is, in appear- 
ance, very similar to the aurora borealis, 
and I should say that both are composed 
of the rays of the sun, but as to how the 
latter phenomenon is produced I am not 
prepared to offer an opinion. When the 
sun’s rays pass directly through a burning- 
glass it is well known that the focus is 
intensely hot, (the effect of the strongest 
burning-glass ever made use of was the 
vitrification of most bodies placed in its 
focus); but when the rays pass obliquely 
through it a ray of light is thrown out 
from the focus, and the heat is greatly 
diminished. According to this theory, 
therefore, it is clear that a bright comet 
without a tail must be intensely hot, and 
should the focus be brought to bear on the 
earth, or on any other planet, the conse- 
quence must be immediate conflagration. 
When we consider the intensity of heat 
which can be produced by a lens of a few 
feet in diameter, we can well imagine that 
the heat produced by a vast celestial lens 
must be inconceivable. The comets which 
have had the longest tails have uniformly 
been those which have alarmed the world 
most, but from this theory it is evident 
that they are the most harmless of the 
larger comets, yet I believe them to pro- 
duce heat of consiucrable intensity. The 
heat of the nucleus is weakened by the 
tail, and the longer the tail the cooler the 
head must be. Encke’s comet appeared to 
be without nucleus or any regularly de- 
fined form, and stars are seen through it. 
This comet, I imagine, produces but little 
heat, the lens from which it is produced 
not being sufficiently convex to bring the 
sun’s rays to a focus. According to this 
theory the comet’s tail should always point 
from the sun, both when it approaches 
that luminary and when it recedes from 
it, and this I believe always to be the case. 
The nucleus should become brighter and 
brighter as it approaches the sun. The 
tail, being merely rays of light, should 
allow stars to appear through it with un- 
dimmed lustre, and should find no diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with the head at 
whatever rate it may travel. The curve 
in the tails of some comets I fancy to be 
not at all owing to the rapidity of motion, 
but I am not prepared to give an opinion 
as to the way in which the curve is pro- 
duced. The miniature comet produced by 
the common burning-glass shews no curve 
in the tail, but gives a very good repre- 
sentation of the comet of 1811, which had 
a short broad tail without a curve. When 
the rays of light from a candle are brought 
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to a focus by a burning-glass, the focus 
gives a true representation of the flame of 
the candle inverted; therefore, when the 
sun’s rays are brought to a focus, a repre- 
sentation of the sun will be produced. 
That being so, the celestial lens must pro- 
duce the sun’s image, of course a very 
small one. It has been observed that the 
sun’s centre is more luminous than its 
edges, and the nucleus, which is the centre 
of the comet, is also the most luminous. 
Therefore in this particular there is a re- 
semblance between the sun and the head 
and nucleus of acomet. Respecting the 
planets it is quite the contrary, their 
edges being the most luminous and their 
centres the least so. Mr. Hind remarks 
that the comets of 1680, 1744, 1811, and 
1858 gave signs of violent agitation going 
on in the vicinity of the nucleus, such as 
the appearance of luminous jets, spiral 
offshoots, &c., which rapidly emanated from 
the planetary point, and as quickly lost 
themselves in the general nebulosity of 
the head. Supposing the comet to be the 
sun’s image, the appearances just men- 
tioned do not shew what is going on on 
the head and nucleus of the comet, but 
what is taking place on the sun itself. 
The luminous jets and spiral offshoots I 
imagine to be the light just leaving the 
sun for the illumination of the earth’s at- 


mosphere and the atmospheres of the other 
planets. The least distance of the great 
comet of 1858 from the earth was about 
51,000,000 of miles, which is about half 
the sun’s distance from us; therefore, by 
getting a view of the sun’s dise by means 
of a comet, a great advantage is afforded 
for the examination of the sun. M. Cha- 
cornac, of Paris, on the 9th of October, 
observed a small black spot on the comet ; 
according to this theory this might be a 
spot on the sun’s disc, probably too small 
a one to be found by our telescopes when 
directed to the sun. The comet of 1682 
is described as without tail, large, bright, 
and flaming, with an appearance like that 
of the planet Jupiter. This comet I ima- 
gine to have been the sun’s rays perfectly 
focused; the comet of 1811, which was 
very brilliant, and had a short tail, to 
have been the sun’s rays imperfectly fo- 
cused; and the great comet of 1858, as 
well as the other great comets which have 
had long tails, to have been the same still 
less perfectly focused. Apologising for 
troubling you with so long a letter, 


Iam, &e., 
Francis R, CARROLL. 


Boston Spa, Yorkshire, 
Dee. 1, 1858. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Les Scythes, les Ancétres des Peuples, 
Germaniques et Slaves. Par F. G. Brra- 
MANN, Professeur a la faculté des lettres 
de Strasbourg. (Halle, 1858.) —We doubt 
not that all ethnologists will thank us for 
calling their attention to this interesting 
brochure on an important question of an- 
cient history, the origin of the Germanic, 
Slavic, and Scandinavian races, a question 
which interests especially our northern 
Britons in no inconsiderable degree. For 
it is worthy of remembrance, that for two 
centuries prior to the era of Beda, Scan- 
dinavia had been known to Britain by the 
name of Scythia; and Beda himself writes, 
“It happened that the nation of the Picts 
from Scythia, as is reported, putting to 
sea in a few long ships, were driven by the 
wind beyond the shores of Britain,” &¢c.— 
(Eccl. Hist. ch. i.) The Saxon Chronicle 
adds that they came ex australi parte 
Scythia. Beda’s opinion was adopted 
by Archbishop Stillingfleet, and in later 
times by Jamieson, author of the “Scotch 
Etymological Dictionary.” Warton also, 


in his “ History of Early English Poetry,” 
remarks, “As to Scotland and Ireland, 
there is the highest probability that the 
Scutes, who conquered both those coun- 
tries, and possessed them under the name 
of Albin Scutes and Irin Scutes, were a 
people of Norway,” (I. xxvii.) Scute is 
simply the Gaelic Sguite, “a wanderer.” So 
also Flaherty, whilst Wormius conjectures 
that Ireland is derived from the Runic ¥7, 
“a bow,” for the use of which the Irish were 
famous, and which was the well-known 
weapon of the Scythians. But the Pro- 
fessor has not yet touched upon any Scan- 
dinavian emigration*. On the origin of 
the Picts, Jamieson, Chalmers, and La- 
tham are evidently at variance ; and it is 
a chapter of history still unwritten. 

Our author considers the Scythians to 





* In a former work, Les Peuples primitifs de 
la race de Jaféte, M. Bergmann has referred to 
the immigration of the Iberian Ligurians and 
Silures into Ireland, and of the connection of our 
Kantii with the Kant-abéres and Kelt-ibéres of 
the Vasque or Basque country. 
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have been of Japhetic origin, but distinct 
from the Tatar races. Amongst the Scy- 
thian tribes who inhabited that part of 
Asia now known as Turkistan, the princi- 
pal were the Chakas and the Parthians, 
the former mentioned by the Hindoos 
under the name of Cakas in their earliest 
Sanscrit writings, and traditionally known 
to them at least twelve centuries before 
the Christian era. From the former of 
these tribes Professor Bergmann derives 
the European nations above mentioned, 
through the Sarmathian, Gethic, and 
Gothic tribes». His proofs of their descent 
he divides into four parts :— 

1. Traditional and documentary testi- 
mony. 

2. The evidence furnished by the phy- 
sique, and especially by the skulls of the 
people. 

8. The comparison of their langnage ; 
and, . 

Lastly, The prominent and distinctive 
characteristics presented by their polity, 
customs, and proverbs. 

On the last two heads he wisely takes 
his firmest stand. As the present treatise 
is only a prelude to a larger work on the 
same subject, but a few examples of 
Scythian words are given, and from these 
we cull the following :— 

Apia, “dry land,” or “isle;” Gothic, 
avia; (as in Scandinavia, ‘country of 
shade,’) Scandinavian, ey, pl. avi; Swedish, 
6, pl. av. 

Taviti, “ fire, “ hearth,” or, figuratively, 
“a people ;” (for the Scythians always car- 
ried their hearth-stones with them in their 
wagons,) Gethic, teut; Norse, thiod ; 
Celtic, teuta; Gothic, thioth; high Ger- 
man, diot. 

Kvarkus, meaning originally “ slender,” 
“small,” “insignificant,” was changed by 
the Getz into chvaricus and thvaricus, 
whence the Gothic form dvairgs; the 
Norse, dvergr; the Saxon, querch; the 
German, zwerg; Ang.-Sax., dveorg; and 
Eng., dwarf. 

Svalius, the God of the Sun, is the 
Sclavonie Sval or Slav. 

. Vaihus, “holy,” “sacred ;” Norse, vé ; 
Ang.-Sax., wig. 

Pleithus, “blessed ;” Getic, plethtai ; 
Herodotus, pleistot ; German, bléten ; Norse, 
bléta, consacrer. 

The Scythian word thami, “ ocean,” 
(Sanscrit, timi ; Assyrian, semi or zami ; 
Pelasgian, samos; and perhaps Greek, 
potamos), is at least as near the root of 
the name of our metropolitan river as the 


® The identity of the Get and the Goths has 
been proved by the great philologist, Dr. Jacob 
Grimm. 
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Celtic tame. And here it may be re- 
marked, that as the Scythians came 
into contact with the Celts and other 
Eastern nations, they would naturally 
have several words, and probably not a 
few customs, in common. The early Celtic 
Welsh affected the use of the numbers 
3X3=9, the évvjuap of Homer’s Iliad, 
the epic number of the Scythians, and 
of the Turkomen of the present day. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the Scy- 
thians settled beyond the Tanais on the 
borders of Thrace, before the time of Sesos- 
tris, more than 1,400 years before Christ. 
The Scythian priests probably carried the 
old Grecian letters with them on their 
progress northward, not that they used 
them for writing to any extent, but copied 
them for the runes which they at first em- 
ployed for the purpose of divination, and 
the straight lines of which the runes were 
composed were well adapted to this end ; 
for their custom was to throw up their 
arrows in the air, and watching the mode 
in which they chanced to fall on the 
ground, they divined, or perhaps read, to 
a certain extent, the runes which they 
formed, whence the word sortilego. In this 
custom, as is well known, they were copied 
by the northern settlers. (See on this 
subject a paper in the Archeologia, vol. 
Xxxvii. p. 381.) 

But a more widely extended custom— 
that of surrounding the funereal tumu- 
lus of distinguished personages with a 
circle of huge stones, (Norse, bauta-stei- 
nir, pierres repoussantes,) is traced by the 
Professor to the Scythians, who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, interred with the de- 
ceased king one of his concubines, his 
shield-bearer, his esquire, his domestic 
officers, his horse, and his most precious 
urns and articles of value. After the lapse 
of a twelvemonth they slew fifty of his 
horses, which they dried, stuffed with 
straw, and placed around the tumulus, 
and then, after having sacrificed fifty of 
his servants, they placed their dried corpses 
upon the horses, for the purpose alike of 
keeping away the evil genii, and of de- 
terring the passers-by from approaching 
the tumulus to plunder its treasures. 

The Getz dedicated their dead to the 
goddess of the sun rather than to the 
earth, and on that account generally burnt 
them, and surrounded the tumuli of their 
chiefs with circles of huge stones, in 
which practice they were followed by 
their descendants, the Scandinavians, who 





¢ It is curious to observe the ancient geogra- 
phers comparing the rivers Iberus in Spain and 
Aragus (cf. Araxes) in Asiatic Iberia, and de- 
ducing thence an identity of race. 
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brought the custom to England in the 
eighth century’. That the Celtic tribes 
also erected circles of huge stones is like- 
wise well known, but as they frequently in- 
terred their dead in cairns and cromlechs, 
it may be doubted if their stone circles 
were not erected for purposes non-sepul- 
chral, witness the temples to their god 
Pen on the summits of the Great and 
the Little St. Bernard. 

The Scythian custom of drinking immo- 
derately, and of drinking healths to their 
gods and to their deceased friends from 
cups made of the skulls of their enemies, 
ornamented with rims of gold, have been 
but too well followed by the Scandinavians, 
the Germans, and their off-shoots. At the 
first introduction of Christianity into Ice- 
land the natives drank to the health of 
Jesus Christ. Mr. Price, (Warton’s “ Early 
English Poetry,”) denies, it is true, that 
this custom of drinking from skulls existed 
in the North, but Dr. Henderson gives the 
following translation, by a distinguished 
scholar, of Regner Lodbrok’s “Death 
Song,” which sets the question at rest :— 

**Soon from the foe’s capacious skull 
We'll drink the amber beverage.”’ 
Henderson’s Iceland, ii. 351. 

The Scythians called themselves Skutai, 
from their shields, as the Saxons named 
themselves from their cutlasses, the Franks 
from their axes, the Longobards from their 
longues hallebards, and the Vaskes from 
their swords, vaski®. Herodotus calls them 
Skutoi. We await with impatience the 
promised intervening links of the chain 
connecting the Gete, the Goths and Sar- 
mathians with the Scythians, a connection, 
as far as the Getw are concerned, testified 
to by Pliny. 





Theoria Systematis Plantarum, &c. 
AuctoreJ.G. AGARDH, Botanic. in Acad: m. 





4 A fine example of such a circle is to be found 
on Burn Moor, not far from the back of the 
Screes, in Cumberland, and is described in the 
proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. iii. 
p. 225. 

e An ethnological remark in reference to a re- 
cent review may be allowed. When Dr. Living- 
stone returned to his Makololos, he reports that 
they Jullilooed for joy. Compare this word with 
the Basque and Irish Jeli. See Gent. Mac. for 
April, 1858, p. 425. Does this point to the, as 
some suppose, Numidian descent of the Basques? 
A straw sometimes shews which way the wind 
blows. Another custom is common alike to the 
Basques and some tribes of Northern Africa, 
When a woman is delivered of a child, she gets 
up and busies herself about the household work, 
while the husband takes to the bed. This custom 
is traced to the Tibarenians at the south of the 
Euxine. The myth, too, related by Nennius, is 
in point, of a Scythian, who when expelled from 
Egypt, travelled along the north coast of Africa, 
crossed at the pillars of Hercules, and settled in 
Spain. 


Lundensi Professore. (London: W. Pam- 
plin, 45, Frith-street.)—An entirely new 
system of botany in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century! Some will think, 
though they may keep their thoughts to 
themselves, that the author is a bold man, 
endowed with more daring than discre- 
tion. Those who know anything about 
the amiable author, know that he is not a 
novus homo, an upstart, who is hunting 
for notoriety among the novelties of science, 
but a veteran in scientific investigation, 
the greatest algologist of this or of any 
age, known as a philosophic botanist of 
eminence for half a century. 

Sweden is pre-eminent among the na- 
tions for giving birth to systematic bo- 
tanists. It is now above a century since 
the great Linneus, a naturalist far supe- 
rior to Aristotle, promulgated his famous 
sexual system. Another illustrious Swede 
has now given to the world an elaborate 
work on the same subject under the modest 
title of “ A Theory of Systematic Botany ;” 
we fervently hope that it may become a 
practical reality. 

Professor Agardh does not undervalue 
the labours of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, although he entertains views 
differing in many respects from other sys- 
tematists. 

It is impossible to give the faintest 
outline of the principles on which this 
new system of classifying plants is founded, 
without going deeply into the matter, 
and consequently occupying much space. 
Such articles are not adapted to our pages. 
They are suitable to such publications as 
the “ Philosophical Journal,” the “ Annals 
of Natural History,” the “ Phytologist,” 
the “Naturalist,” and the “Gardener’s 
Chronicle,”—though last, not least. We 
are curious to hear what the learned Pro- 
fessor of Botany in University College, and 
the editor of the “Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
may condescend to say about this elaborate 
work. The botanical editor of the “Annals” 
is more celebrated as a specivs-maker than 
as a system-maker; the “ Naturalist” is 
rather a zoological than a botanical serial ; 
the “ Phytologist” is probably the only 
one of our periodicals that will devote 
much space to it. 

The head of the botanical school of Edin- 
burgh is well qualified to deal with the 
work of his brother-professor and brother- 
systematist, but the old saw, “two of a 
trade rarely agree,” may be true among 
botanists as among the manipulists (makers) 
of fictile wares, i.e. crocks. Those who 
are interested in the subject will look out 
for a longer notice of the work in some of 
the publications devoted to such investi- 
gations; we merely announce the appear- 
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ance of a work which is honourable to the 
age in which it has been produced. 





The Peerage and Baronetage of the 
British Empire. By Epmunp Lopez, 
Esq., Norroy King of Arms, &. Twenty- 
eighth Edition. (Royal 8vo., 861 pp.)— 
This standard and most useful book of 
reference requires no commendation from 
us at this time of day, its merits and 
convenience are too well known, and the 
mere fact that this is the twenty-eighth 
edition speaks for itself. We have no 
doubt that the statement of the editors in 
their prefatory notice is correct, that the 
encouragement and patronage they have 
received “have incited them to fresh ex- 
ertions, not only in maintaining their ac- 
knowledged reputation for superior authen- 
ticity and accuracy, but in rendering the 
present edition even more acceptable than 
its predecessors.” The only alteration is 
that a full account of the families of all 
existing baronets is now for the first time 
introduced. As the type of this work is 
kept constantly standing, any corrections 
can be made at once, and it is not the 
fault of the editors if any are overlooked. 
It is obviously for the convenience of the 
members of noble families themselves that 
such a work should be supplied with the 
latest information ; and such appears to be 
generally the case; in several instances to 
which we have referred we have found it 
quite brought down to the present time; 
the only omission we have noticed is the 
death of Lady Clementina Villiers, and 
that, perhaps, is too recent to have been 
noticed. 


The Common Sense of Art. By A. J. 

B. Bergsrorp Horr, M.P. (London: 

Murray. 8vo., 32 pp.)—We are glad to wel- 

come Mr. Beresford Hope to the regions of 

common sense ; he has too long wandered 

in the clouds of fancy and theory, and it 

will take some time yet for him to find 

himself quite at home in the new region 

which he now wishes to enter. It was his 

_mnisfortune to be put forward too promi- 
nently in very early life, before his judg- 

ment was matured, as a leader of the eccle- 

siological movement, which has done so 

much mischief during the last twenty 

years by the destruction of valuable an- 

cient remains, under the pretext of restora- 

tion, just as the modern copyists and re- 

storers of ancient paintings have destroyed 

many of the works of the old masters. But 

Mr. Hope is now an older and a wiser man ; 

he has bought experience somewhat dearly, 

and has profited by it. There really is a 
good deal of common sense in his lecture, 
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though mixed with his old love of theory 
and many impracticable fancies. It is a 
good sign that he has discovered the merits 
of the later Gothic styles, and no longer 
despises them, as he and his school used to 
do. But we will let him speak in his own 
brilliant words :— 


“‘T am going to make an assertion which 
will perhaps seem to contradict a great deal 
that has been stated in art writings of great 
authority, at least in these latter days. But 
I should be sorry to stop even at the point 
I have hitherto indicated. There is much 
that we can select from in the later Gothic, 
both of England and the Continent. I know 
it is very easy, because it is very true, to 
talk about the germs of corruption that 
manifested themselves even in the later 
phases of the Middle epoch. It is still more 
easy, because still more true, to dwell upon 
the corruptions and distortions of French 
and German Flamboyant, and English Per- 
pendicular. But true and easy as such 
assertions are, it is an easiness which shuts 
its eye to one side of the case ; it is, in short, 
a truth which is after all but a half-truth. 
Distorted and corrupt as the latest style no 
doubt is, it nevertheless includes vestiges of 
life, which may be destined under happier 
auspices to burst forth into a new and a 
glorious existence. 

“‘If there is one axiom more undeniable 
than another—I am not now attempting to 
contrast the respective merits of the two 
principles, but simply venturing a naked 
statement of fact—it is this: that Classical 
architecture is horizontal, Gothic architec- 
ture is vertical ; Classical is the architecture 
of super-position, Gothic of germination and 
continuity. Taking, then, germination and 
continuity as the norm of Gothic, let us 
enter an Early English building, possibly 
one of the period when the style had just 
emancipated itself from Norman—or let us, 
instead, enter an Early French cathedral— 
and what do we see? Pillars surrounded by 
shafts, and capitals with very broad abaci, 
(which in French buildings are actually 
square) ; we see likewise arch - mouldings 
very different in their section from the 
shafts over which they are placed ; we see 
horizontal stringcourses tracing deep hori- 
zontal lines of shadow; we see square lin- 
tels ; we see low-browed pediments to the 
niches ; we likewise see windows and triforia 
disposed in horizontal strips. The circular 
window, with wheel-shaped tracery, is also 
very common. Outside we shall behold 
spires growing out of towers with strong 
horizontal base-strings, and pyramidal tur- 
rets at the corners ; we shall see all these 
features, and many more besides, all strongly 
flavoured with the horizontal principle. We 
shall see, in short, that Early Gothic is 
strongly impregnated with that horizontal- 
ity which it inherited from Norman, which 
Norman in its turn received from ear- 


lier Romanesque, which Romanesque drew 

straight from Roman, and Roman received 

in free gift from Ephesus and Athens. 
‘Again, in Italian Gothic these same 
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peculiar features are found, and the heavy 
cornice moreover predominates. I do not 
in these criticisms necessarily imply any 
blame. There is, in fact, great massive- 
ness and beauty of effect in this horizon- 
tality. Every architect deals with it more or 
less, and it comes out in every phase of 
Gothic art. So, too, with regard to the 
second style. The manner in which tracery 
is put in windows, and the geometrical 
forms which it there assumes, and which, 
you know, has actually given the name of 
‘geometrical’ to the earlier phase of that 
style, in some respects rather resembles 
super-position than continuity. 

**Now, then, let us change the scene. 
Let us take a Flamboyant building. Here 
we shall see a great deal of poverty, a great 
deal of scrambling ornament, a great deal 
of vulgarity ; but with all that poverty and 
vulgarity we shall also see real continuity. 
Even in that feature which has provoked 
the censure of every critic who ever entered 
Antwerp Cathedral, the column-mouldings 
carried up into the arch without the inter- 
vention of a capital, and vaulting-shafts 
running up from the floor to the centre of 
the groined ceiling, we perceive the principle 
of continuity consistently acted upon. So, 
too, in secular buildings, we shall find in 
Flamboyant the same principle; for the 
windows ascend in vertical strips instead 
of standing side by side in horizontal lines, 
as in the earlier style. There, too, gables 
abound as they did not in earlier days. 
cannot, it is true, give in my adhesion to 
the doctrine of those who would dryly 
divide all Gothic into discontinuous and 
continuous ; for, like many other rough 
attempts at generalization, this fails from 
being too rough. But it is, nevertheless, a 
fact that the theory of continuity finds its 
complete consummation in Flamboyant 
alone. It is, indeed, remarkable enough, 
that an essential principle of Gothic con- 
struction should thus have been perfected 
in a style which possessed the other cha- 
racteristics of Gothic in so inferior a degree. 

‘«To come to the Perpendicular of Eng- 
land, we there find two different principles 
at work. The essential construction of the 
style exhibits the same continuity as Flam- 
boyant, but this construction is overlaid by 
a remarkable ornamentation peculiar to that 
style, and having little in common with 
Gothic—an ornamentation formed by the 
intersection of lines placed at right angles, 
and forming a series of parallelograms ad- 
joining each other. This must, I think, 

ave been the invention of some one indi- 
vidual architect, Twelve years ago there 
came out, in a periodical, a suggestion in 
an article on Gothic architecture, which was 
anonymous, but of which I was myself the 
author, that this principle, though merely 
one of ornamentation in Perpendicular, 
might shadow forth a new and _ positive 
style of which the constructive character- 
istic should be intersecting lines disposed 
in parallelograms, That idea in its strictest 
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development was four years afterwards real- 
ized in a great public building—Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s Crystal Palace. Perpendicular is 
in reality Flamboyant with an ornamenta- 
tion, which you will find carried out to its 
utmost development in the Crystal Palace. 
But we must not in our future Gothic too 
rudely reject the suggestions of Flamboyant 
and Perpendicular. In looking at one of 
the great Flamboyant cathedrals of France, 
one is reminded of the German legend of 
the giant whose body was so weak that it 
might be overset by a child, but who was 
gifted with a shadow so awful in its might 
that it overturned troops of men, and threw 
down the trees on which it happened to 
fall. Or to take another illustration: it 
reminds me of a tale I once found in a 
foolish railway story-book, in which, how- 
ever, there was a great deal of imagination. 
It was the tale of an artist who fell in love 
with a very ugly woman, within whose 
countenance he was enabled, by the force 
of his scientific perceptions, to detect the 
lineaments of an inner beauty which she 
ought to have had, but which she did not 
happen to possess. 

** But I believe that much more may be 
expected from a style which I must ever 
protest has not had justice done to it—I 
mean the later phase of English Middle 
Pointed, so familiar to the student of Rick- 
man under the name of Flowing Decorated. 
That style, indeed, carried its death-warrant 
with it from the very first. In spite of its 
gracefulness, the hectic flush was always 
upon it; but still it claims our admiration 
for the momentary and incomplete glimpse 
it gives of a richness and a beauty which 
have never yet been attained in any phase 
of architecture.” 


Sermons on New Testament Characters. 
By the Author of “ Sermons on the Prayer- 
book, &.” (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and J. Parker. Feap. 8vo.)—This volume 
contains nineteen sermons of the average 
length, but of more than average interest ; 
they remind us of a book on a similar sub- 
ject which was very popular in our younger 
days, by a Mr. Robinson, but unlike that 
work, these are not dull and prosy. The 
author has his subject constantly before 
him, and while never losing sight of its prac- 
tical bearing, he on the other hand never 
digresses for the purpose of “ applying it” 
to his hearers. There is a great outcry 
about dull sermons, and we think with 
some reason, but this volume must con- 
vince the reader that there can be no oc- 
casion for a dull prosy sermon on a dull 
subject while the New Testament provides 
such abundant materials for discourses 
that may be heard with profit and with 
interest too. 
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DEc. 22. 
The Westminster Play. 


THE “Phormio” of Terence, the play 
chosen for this year, was performed in the 
presence of a very numerous and fashion- 
able auditory, which included the Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Turkish 
Ambassador, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Barrington, Lord Normanton, &c. 

The Prologue, which is in the elegiac 
metre, was recited by the Captain with 
much truth and feeling. It pays the 
enstomary tribute to those who had left 
those familiar walls to fight the battles 
of their country and die in its service. 
Eight of the men of Westminster have 
found a grave in India during one short 
year.* But more of the same blood, and 
ready for the same service, remain behind. 


PROLOGUS. 


Mos fuit hic versu jam per tria lustra sacratus, 
Vita defunctis solvere justa viris ; 

Spectantdm ut quoties bruma redeunte coronam 
In veteres revocant annua festa locos, 

Pampinea nigras contexere fronde cupressos 
Admoneat luctu discolor hora suo. 

Nunc etiam exstruimus bello monumenta priori, 
Jamque pari Fastos India clade notat : 

Sedibus e nostris* bis quatuor, arma ferentes 
Ante diem externo coxdidit illa solo. 

Debita sit meritis data lacruma. Nec tamen evi 
Rapta novo sit spes maxima flore licet ; 

Nec quod stirpe sati perierunt, ordine longo 
Quorum abit ad nostros acta juventa Lares, 

Idcirco hic nimio nunc indulgere dolori, 

_Aut planctu titulos dedecorare libet. 
Non domus heec patriee queecunque habet optima 
care 

Invidet, aut proprium ferre recusat onus : 

Scilicet imperii coit illo sanguine moles, 
Surgit et e cineri pulchrior ipsa suo, 

Purius ut tenebras post ex Oriente relucens 
Discutiat vera relligione jubar. 

Funera nostrorum vidit Lucknova ; propinquo 
Sospes ut exitio est illa redempta cohors, 

Longos per menses post putrem interrita murum 
Temnere grassantem que fuit ausa necem ; 





* Gen. Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B. 

Major J. Waterfield, B.N.I. 

Capt. W. R. Prout, B.N.I. 

Capt. W. T. Phillimore, B.N.I. 

Capt. L. H. Bedford, 37th Regt. 

Capt. W. H. Jones, 13th Regt. 

Lieut. L. E. Cooper, Rifle Brigade. 

Cornet W. G. H. Bankes, 7th Hussars, (Vic- 
toria Cross). 


Femina subsidiis aciem qua multa labantem 
Juvit, et assidua vulnera fovit ope ; 

Femineis curis animos operamque virilem 
Attulit, illustris pars imitanda mans! 

Tam bene qui moritur vixit satis ; atque senectes 
Exeequant paucos inclyta facta dies. 

Quid si natorum spes deperit? altera proles 
mula virtutum clarior usque subit. 

Tale sui specimen reddit schola : talibus ausis 
Hactenus acceptum prorogat illa decus. 

Hinc quali puerile regens moderamine pectus 
Excolat in fructum germina nostra Domus, 

Tu videas, Auguste Pater, Regina maritum 
Quem decorat meritis tam tibi juncta tuis ; 

Ars bona cui semper cordi est, cui cura tenellas 
Exemplis mentes instituisse bonis ; 

Quo fautore caput virtus attollit, et almo 
Queeque magis floret Musa patrocinio : 

Te nunc, judicium bisquondam experta benignum 
Scena nova tandem cultior arte vocat. 

Tuque adeo, Princeps, patri# spes, quem modo 

munus 

Vidimus accepto ferre virile sago, 

Noscere tu possis qualis te leta juventus 
Accipit, officio prosequiturque pio : 

Quid majus meliusve Deum sciat illa precari 
Quam tibi virtutes ut det uterque parens? 

In quibus, ut speculo, viva sub imagine cernis 
Expressam digni Principis effigiem. 

Cults multiplicis documentum prebeat, et quid 
Eloquio possit lingua diserta, Pater : 

Laus sit qualis acu rem tangere, qualis honestis 
Accedat verbis gratia, quale decus. 

Per cives Genitrix dare libera jura volentes, 
Et sancta vitium pellere quodque domo 

Suadeat exemplo: per dextras sceptra fideles, 
Et solium in populi cordibus esse, vides. 

Sic vere florere datur : sic itur ad astra ; 
Sic et in eternum facta coronet honos ! 


On the 16th the Prologue terminated 
as follows—from the 34th line above, 
ending “clarior usque subit :” 


Tale sui specimen reddit schola: parcere probris 
Discat ab eventu lingua maligna suis : 

Non rite electis tribui cur narret honores, 
Moribus aut aliud posse nocere bonis ? 

Quicquid erat, vitio quod quisquam vertere posset, 
Quum studiis Maio premia mense damus, 

Nemo sibi posthac rivalem haud tanta merentem 
Mercedem doleat preeripuisse suam : 

Si quid preteritos fertur vi.luisse per annos 
Gratia, nune dignis fit modo palma decus. 

Heec animi causa simul egimus; acta relinqui 
Scitis,—longe alios nos docet esse dies. 

Nec Geta quos simulat noster, nec Phoedria mores, 
Seria post lusus cum venit hora, sinit. 

Quoque magis gnavis ad vite accedere partes] 
Mox liceat, quis sic desipuisse vetet ? 

Annuitis, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter ; 
Quid tibi vis rigida, censor inique, nota? 

Nostra viris sanctis decies repetita placebit 
Scena tamen, tali freta patrocinio ! 


The Epilogue forms a startling transition 
in point of dress and scene from the 
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Greco-Roman play which precedes it. 
Our friend Phormio, attired in the quaint 
costume of an old-fashioned French danc- 
ing-master, enters playing on the fiddle, and 
encounters Antipho and Phedria. A mar- 
vellous change has come over them. They 
have doffed the graceful pallium, and cast 
off the flowing locks, to apparel themselves 
in the modern English style, of an ex- 
treme kind in its way. Geta attends them 
in the dress of a footman. As he ap- 
proaches the “orchestra-didasculus,” Phor- 
mio warns him away from his violin, and 
threatens him with the bow. The pun 
upon Cremona is an old one. Most of us 
have heard of the incident of a lady having 
overturned and broken a violin, and of the 
happy quotation by a wit who was stand- 
ing by of a line of Virgil,— 
* Mantua, ve misere nimium vicina Cremone!’ 
The pedagogue deservedly ridicules the 
awkward style of dancing that prevails at 
the present day. Some, he says, move 
about like elephants, so utterly destitute 
of grace are they; others are languid and 
half asleep. The pun upon Almack’s, dula 
paxis, which is rendered “the Hall of 
Contention,” will be well understood by 
those who have been accustomed to fre- 
quent that place of fashionable resort. 
Phormio next introduces his pupils, an 
officer, a lawyer, an M.P., &c., all in ap- 
propriate costume. The advocate and the 
M.P. get so closely engaged in conversa- 
tion, that they lose their partners and 
have to dance together. Antipho and 
Pheedria are introduced to two ladies of 
the company. 
Ah! oblitus eram! (to 4. and P.), Domine (to 
two of the young ladies), introducere vobis 
Par juvenum liceat nobile—utrumque Parin ! 
The dance is about to commence, Phormio 
having given an example of the polka 
step, which he thus describes :— 
Primum — Pes tollendus erit; 
verso, &c. 
But he finds that he is himself without 
a partner, and calls Nausistrata, who makes 
her appearance in a most outré crinoline 
dress. Her partner attempts to offer his 
arm to her, but finds it impossible. On 
attempting a gentle remonstrance, he is 
told that it is the fashion now-a-days. Is 
it really crinoline? No, steel! If Danaé, 
says Phormio, had been enclosed in such a 
tower of iron, Jupiter and Venus would 
have thought it no laughing matter. 
Galatea in such a garment would have 
been a more fitting bride for the uncouth 
Polyphemus. So overwhelmed is the 
heroine by these and other caustic re- 
marks, and her own sense of shame, that 
she at length retires to divest herself of 
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her expansive envelope, and reappears in 
more decent costume. 


EPILOGUS. 


{Enter Antipho and Phedria. Geta meets 
them. ] 
G.—Antipho, salve iterum !—satin’ omnia, Phe- 
dria recte? 
P.— Hei mihi! pars melior dimidiumque mei! 
G.—Quid narras? (Ph.)—Nostre mens con- 
viva diurnus 
Me mensamque meam Phormio deseruit. 
G.—Quanquam epulas inter sociis fuit wmbra 
fidelis, 
Nec minus idcirco proximus ille sibi! 
Qui vivit? (A )—pedetentim; Orchestrodi- 
dasculus exstat ; 
Noctes atque dies fit pretium pedibus! 
P,.—Audit jam “ Doctor Chorearum,”—* Artisque 
Magister” 
Quam pueros olim Terpsichore docuit! 
A.—En tibi!—Doctor adest; turba comitante 
palestra 
Ipse sua prodit :—tute rogare potes. 


{Enter Phormio, as a dancing-master of the 
old school, followed by a train,of pupils, amongst 
them a Lawyer, an M.P., and a Soldier.—See 
below. } 


G.—Phormio certe iterum ! Sed quantum emunc- 
tus et unctus, 
Musicus ;—an saltat sobrius ille? (A.)— 
Tace. 
G.—([touching Pho.’s violin. ] 3 
Quidnam hoc, hospes? (Pho.)—Abi; ‘ni- 
mium vicine Cremonez,” 
Ne capiti offendat virgula nostra tuo! 
G.—Tute tibi caveas; cithare sit cura; Cre- 
monam 
Ne perdat, verso pollice, virga tuam! 
Pho,—|to A. and P.] Vos jubeo salvere ambos ; 
te, Pheedria; teque, 
Antipho, preecipue vos in amore habeo! 
{Calling his page. } 
Heus! Faustine, puer! citharam cape ;— 
sumito blande ;— 
Qui me amat, citharam mecum amet ille 
meam ! 
(Then to A. and P. pompously. } 
Auspicium ecce novum !—mihi stat sententia 
in Urbe 
Dedecus hoc magnum tollere si potero. 
Quis scit enim saltare hodie, pedibusve mo- 
veri, 
Ut dignum est hominem quem sua crura 
decent! 
Adsua Terpsichore cum jam vocat atria cives, 
Delicieque anni panditur Aula payis 
(Almack’s), 
Quemlibet aspicias !—male fortis inire cho- 
reas 
Si quis, et ad numeros vult renovare pedes, 
Credas sane elephanta immania membra 
movere, 
Ut decor, et tempus, gratiaque omnis 
abest! 
“** Ex pede Rusticus’ exstat homo !””—clama- 
tur—*‘* Amice, 
**Parce, precor ;—salvos me digitosque 
velim !””"— 
Aut tardo incedunt gressu, ac languente re- 
cedunt, 
Non homines vivi, lignea at automata ! 
Spiritus omnis abest motu, numerusque, 
leporque ; 
Me pudet istorum discipulosque meos! 
G. to P.—Num hie est qui nobis “ aliena vivere 
quadra,” 
Judice se, Summum dixerat esse Bonum? 
P. to G.—Scilicet e stomacho mens jam descendit 
ad imos 
Usque pedes ; credo, pondere pressa suo ! 
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Phor.—Ne vos detineam,—seu sit tibi Curia curse 
Conscriptosque Patres ore movere velis ; 
[Pointing to his pupils behind, of each class. } 
Seu /eges oculis juris scrutere peritus ; 
Seu bellum placeat, militizeque decus ; 
Terra pede est justo pulsanda, artusque mo- 
vendi, 
Quo menti attente corporis absit onus !— 
Quid prehibet puerum qui scit bene cruribus 
uti, 
Nervosa fleri relligione pium? (Muscular 
Christianity.) 
Me quicunque istis audet preeferre magistris, 
[peinting to the Masters of the School in their 
seats. 
““ Propria que maribus” sola docendus erit! 
P.—Me tua verba acuunt! (Phor.)—expertus 
crede; Patronos 
Preecipue vosmet, discipulosque velim ! 
Nomina fas fuerint vestra his inscripta 
llis ? 
[They nod assent. } 
(Ah! crescit numerus, — mille ducena 
novem !) 
Vos quid sit saltare, artisque arcana docebo ; 
Omne genus novi, preecipioque bene ! 
Mlle vetus primim guadrato nomine motus 
Floret adhuc ; merito et me populumque 
tenet. 
Tum sequitur chorus ille dedit cui Lancea 
nomen, 
Bella pede opposito dum simulata gerunt ; 
Audibat prisco “‘ saltatio Pyrrhica”’ seeclo ;— 
G.— Credo, empirica nunc! (Phor.)—at taceas, 
nebulo! 
Ante alios magis innuptis placet ille puellis, 
Quo se circumagunt impliciti orbe «wo / 
A.—Quin licet experiamur? (P.)—at incipe, 
Phormio, tute 
Exemplo doceas nos monitorque sies! 
Phor.—State igitur circum, pupilli; meque 
videte ; 


Cum pare quisque sua; fomina virque 
simul. 


[Phormio observes that he has not provided 

A. and P, with partners. } 
Ah! oblitus eram! [to A. and P.] Domine, 
[to two of the young ladies} 
introducere vobis 
Par juvenum liceat nobile, — utrumque 
Parin! 

[Phor. arranges the sets. The M.P. and the 
Lawyer having lost their partners by engaging 
in a discussion aside, the latter thus proposes to 
the former. ] 

The Lawyer.—Vin’ mecum saltare? (The M.P.) 
—lubens ego, causidicorum 
Optime ; juncta Foro Curia semper eat! 
Phor.—Nune ad rem:—ars nostra heee corpus 
sibi vindicat omne ; 
Nempe aures, oculos, cum pedibusque 
manus ! 
“‘Metiri se quemque swo modulo ac pede” 
quanquam 
Lex aliis; vobis sit ratio ulterior. 
Vestrim quisque comes comitem modulis 
pedibusque 
Respiciat ;—sic vos mutuus ordo reget. 
Primum—pes tollendus erit ;—tum, corpore 
verso, 
Continuis gyris sic glomerate gradus. 
{Himself exhibiting the polka step. ] 
Dumque, pede inverso, alternis ex partibus 
omnes 
Volvimini, en! tempus ca/lz bene pressa 
dabit ! 

[ Phormio, the lecture over, finds that he him- 

self is without a partner. } 
Solus ego!—at motus opus est que fomina 
ducat ; 
Nam sine patrona vir nihil ipse valet— 
Ergo, ‘ Exi-en iterum-Nausistrata !”—ma- 
china nobis 
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Descendat !—presens sis Dea !—rursus 
ades ! 

{Vausistrata comes forth from her house, in a 
dress expanded by crinoline, &c., to most ex- 
travagant dimensions. ] 

Nau.—Quis vocat? (Phor.)—O salve, Patronarum 
optima! (V.)—salve, 
Phormio! (Phor.)—nobiscum visne? (N.) 
—lubenter agam. 

[Phormio attempts several times to offer his 
arm to WV. over her dome-shaped dress. } 
Phor.—Quid faciam ?—prohibet tunicarum cir- 

culus iste, 
Nec socias dextras massa rotunda sinit ! 
N.—Hic hodie est mos femineus!—nec laude 
probandus ; 
Nam saltare vetat cum domina dominum. 
Phor.—* Desinis in monstrum mulier formosa 
superne :”— 
N.— “Monstrum informe ingens: — lumina 
adempta velim! 

{Hiding her eyes as if ashamed of her ap- 

pearance. | 
** Spectatum admissi risumne tenetis, amici? 
[To the house. ] 
Phor.—“‘ Quid me ridentem dicere vera vetat ?” 
Orbe suo crines et linea vincula motus 
Impediunt miserm? (V.)—Ferrea— (Phor.) 
—Ferrea! ais? 
A.—Jupiter atque Venus jam non ridere potestis ; 
Inclusam Danaén ferrea turris habet ! 
P.—Si talem induerat vestem Galatea, fuisses 
Acide commodior tu Polypheme, procus! 
A.—Scilicet arte sua faber ingeniosus amictum 
Ferratum uxori texeret ipse sue ! 
P. to N.—Num, sponso tam cara tuo, Vulcania 
Lemnos 
Hec tulit ex antris annua dona suis? 
N.—Ah! me jam teedet sectari ridiculum omne, 
Quod sibi, vana sequens, femina vana 
petat ;— 
Quin abes, o monstrum vestis !—[Retiring] 
—sua gratia vesti 
Debet inesse ;—modi sunt odio immodici! 
[Exit, to change. ] 
Phor.—Fcemina quam sapiens !—O si genus omne 
tuarum 
Ludibrium hoc tecum depositura foret ! 
P.—Id facient jamjam :—“ varium ac mutabile 
semper 
Femina” nec vesti, nec sibi constat:— 
(A.)—idem 
Censeo ego,—at quid tu? (The Lawyer)— 
* Totus teres atque rotundus” 
Quisque vir esse cupit,—femineo generi 
Cur non, pace viri, sit danda licentia quavis 
Vesta uti; seu sit, necne, rotunda nimis? 
A.—Semper erit concessa licentia sumpta pu- 
denter ; 
Ipse pudor morem huncabnegat esse suum ! 
Nausistrata re-enters in moderate attire. 
! jam forma placet! (A.)—Tua yam mihi 
ridet imago! 
Phor.—Jam choreas tecum ducere letus amem ! 

[Phormio and Nausistrata take their places in 
the centre—the several young ladies are ‘‘ pre- 
sented”—JV.’s two footmen read out her cards 
for her ball on next “‘ All Fools’-day”—and then 
distribute them to the audience.] 

[The servants read. ] 


P.— 


** NAUSISTRATA. 
DOMI. 


KALENDIS APRILIBUS.—MUSICA ET CHORUS. 
‘Leta Domt accipiet cunctos NausIsTRATA amicos, 
‘Ad mediam noctem—post ‘‘OpERA” acta: 
—Veni. 
‘Arte sua “Doctor CHoREARUM” 
gressus 
‘Instruet, et preeerit motibus atque choris !’ 
* Post scriptum ! 
* Si magis urbanus vis respondere, placebis.’ ” 


Bb 


PHoRMIO 
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(The presentations, &c., over, Antipho ad- 
vances, the rest forming a tableau behind. } 


A.—Sed tandem amoto queramus seria ludo : 
Hora fugit: vita est ipsa chorea brevis ! 
Leniter huncce gregem vestra indulgentia, 

ut ante, 
Judicet ;—hic semper gratum opus urget 
amor. 
Ast hodie ad soccosnos sanctior impulit ardor, 
Et notat augurium nostra Thalia novum ! 
Regali auspicio, duplicique sub omine fausta, 
Heec erat in votis bis memoranda dies : 
Scilicet hos inter, Princeps dignissime, lusus 
Hic ades, o patrie spesque decusque tue ! 
Haud nosmet tali pueros dignamur honore, 
Suaviter haud adeo pulpita nostra sonant, 
Ut scene huic nostre intersis Spectator— 
agenda hec 
Fabula ni staret, Rece jubente, diu! 
Hance quondam ipsa suis propriam man- 
davit Alumnis,— 
Quoque anno v: luit Regia Exrza coli; 
Que damus ergo hodie pietatis munera 
nostre, 
Respicias, Princeps, ore, favore tuo! 


Jan. 8. 


An American claims to have invented a 
submarine boat. He says that he has 
remained under water in it four hours 
without air-tubes; that he can move it 
under water three miles an hour; rise and 
sink at pleasure; carry and fix to hostile 
ships powder torpedoes; use a 24-pounder 
against the hull of a ship, firing, disappear- 
ing to load, rising and firing again ; he can 
use his boat for “several days” at sea with- 
out shewing an inch above water; and do 
many other wonderful things. His own 
government would not look at his inven- 
tion; it was offered to the French—he 
got no reply. He has now brought it to 
England, and has received prompt and 
full attention from the Surveyor of the 
Navy. 


Jan. 11. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
commenced his military career by present- 
ing colours to the 100th (the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Canadian) Regiment of 
Foot, at Shorncliffe Camp. The Prince 
was accompanied by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, and attended by 
Colonel Bruce, Captain Grey, and a dis- 
tinguished staff. After the regiment had 
been duly paraded, and the usual for- 
malities had been gone through, his Royal 
Highness, after an appropriate speech, 
presented the colours. 


Jan. 17. 


The State Services.— The following 
Royal warrant has been issued abolishing, 
in accordance with the wishes of Parlia- 
ment, the religious State services which 
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marked the anniversaries of Gunpowder 
Plot, the execution of Charles I., and the 
Restoration of Charles II. 

“Victoria R. Whereas by our Royal 
warrant of the 21st day of June 1837, in 
the first year of our reigu, we commanded 
that certain forms of prayer and service 
made for the fifth of November, the 30th 
of January, and the 29th of May, should 
be forthwith printed and published, and 
annexed to the Book of Common Prayer 
and Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, to be used yearly 
on the said days, in all cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches and chapels, in all chapels 
of colleges and halls within our Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
and of our Colleges of Eton and Winches- 
ter, and in all parish churches and chapels 
within those parts of our United Kingdom 
called England and Ireland. 

“And whereas in the last session of 
Parliament addresses were presented to 
us by both Houses of Parliament, praying 
us to take into our consideration our Pro- 
clamation in relation to the said forms of 
prayer and service made for the 5th day 
of November, the 30th day of January, 
and the 29th day of May, with a view to 
their discontinuance. 

“ And whereas we have taken into our 
consideration the subject of the said ad- 
dresses, and after due deliberation we have 
resolved that the use of the said forms of 
prayer and service shall be discontinued. 

“ Now, therefore, our will and pleasure 
is that so much of our said Royal Warrant 
of the 21st day of June, 1837, in the first 
year of our reign, as is herein before re- 
cited, be revoked, and that the use of the 
said forms of prayer and service made for 
the 5th of November, the 30th of January, 
and the 29th of May, be henceforth dis- 
continued in all cathedral and collegiate 
churches and chapels, in all chapels of 
colleges and halls within our Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and of 
our Colleges of Eton and Winchester, and 
in all parish churches and chapels within 
the parts of our United Kingdom called 
England and Ireland, and that the said 
form of prayer and service be not hence- 
forth printed and published with, or an- 
nexed to, the Book of Common Prayer 
and Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 

“Given at our Court at St. James’s the 
17th of January 1859, in the 22nd year 
of our reign. 

“‘ By her Majesty’s command, 
“S. H. WaLpore.” 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


Dec. 22. John Ivor Murray, esq., M.D., to be 
Surgeon, Hong-Kong. 

Dec. 24. The Hon. Wm. George Grey, to be 
Secretary of Legation, Berlin. 

The Hon. Edw. Erskine Morris, to be Secretary 
of Legation, Stockholm. 

William Douglas Irvine, esq., to be Secretary 
of Legation, Washington. 

Dec. 29. Thos. Middleton Rennards, esq., to 
be Stipendary Magistrate, Mauritius. 

Dec. 30. Knighted—Mordaunt Dawson Wells, 
hs Judge of the Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

‘a - Dr. Thomas Watson, to be Physician- 
Extraordinary. 

Jan. 5. Frederic Cleeve, esq., to be C.B. 

George Dundas, esq., to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Prince Edward Island. 

Jan.10. Wm. Henry Adams, esq., to be Re- 
corder of Derby. 

Jan. 13. Knighted—James Buchanan Morley, 
esq., C.B. 

Jan, 14. The Hon. Frederick Wm. Adolphus 
Bruce, to be her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
= Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of 

ina. 

Horace Rumbold, esq., to be Secretary of Le- 
gation in China. 

_ Rutherford Alcock, esq., to be Consul-General 
in Japan. 

Daniel Brooke Robertson, esq., to be Consul at 
Canton. 


Harry Smith Parkes, esq., to be Consul at 
Shanghai. 

Walter Henry Medhurst, esq., to be Consul at 
Tangchow. 

Thomas Taylor Meadows, esq., to be Consul at 
Newchwang. 

Martin Crofton Morrison, esq., to be Consul at 
Foochowfoo. 

William Raymond Gingell, esq., to be Consul 
at Amoy. 

Charles A. Sinclair, esq., to be Consul at 
Chinkiang. 

Frederick E. B. Harvey, esq., to be Consul at 
Ningpo. 

George Whittingham Caine, esq., to be Consul 
at Swatow. 

Robert Gilmour Colquhoun, esq., to be agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt. 

John Green, esq., agent and Consul-General in 
Wallachia. 

Edward Walter Bonham, esq., to be Consul at 
Naples. 

Edmund Hayes, esq., late Solicitor-Gen., to 
be Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
Ireland. 

Francis Fitzgerald, esq., to be a Baron of the 
Exchequer, Ireland. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
County of Brecknock.—Godfrey Chas. Morgan, 
esq. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 5. At Fremantle, Western Australia, the 
wife of the Hon. the Comptroller General, Major 
E. Y. W. Henderson, R.E., a dau. 

Dec. 15. At Farncombe, near Godalming, the 
wife of R. W. Wilbraham, esq., a son. 

Dec. 16. At Dringhouses, near York, the wife 
of the Rev. Gilbert H. Phillips, a dau. 

Dec. 17. At Christleton Old Hall, the wife of 
J. Verney Lovett Lace, esq., a dau. 

At Ugbrook-house, near Chudleigh, the wife 
of the Right Hon. Lord Clifford, of twins. 

At Nymans, near Crawley, Sussex, the wife of 
William Carr, esq. a son. 

Dec.18. At Elemore-hall, Durham, the wife 
of Henry J. Baker Baker, esq., a son. 

At Hampton Court, the wife of Charles Ro- 
berts, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 19. At Enfield, the wife of H. C. Bowles 
Bowles, esq., a son. 

At the Elms, near Evesham, the wife of Court- 
enay C. Prance, esq., a son. 

At Walton-house, Eastry, Kent, the wife of 
James Rae, esq., a dau. 

At Freeland-lodge, Oxfordshire, the wife of 
W. E. Taunton, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 20. At Mapson-house, Sidlesham, the 
wife of ‘Thomas Hobgen, esq., a son. 

At West-st.-house, Poole, the wife of Thomas 
Durant, esq., a son. 

Dec. 21. At Ewden-house, Buckingham, the 
wife of W. Edwards, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

At Leamington, the wife of John Grant, esq., 
jun., of Glenmoriston, a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Beech-house, Mrs. Henry Nind, 
& son and heir. 

At Clifton-wood-house, near Bristol, Mrs. Her- 
bert Mackworth, a dau. 

At Highfield, Cheetham-hill, the wife of Ro- 
bert Gladstone, esq., a dau. 


At Waltham-abbey, Essex, the wife of Col. W. 
H. Askwitb, Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, the wife of Walter 
Need, esq., Com. R.N., a dau. 

Dec. 23. At Hind-st., Manchester-sq., the wife 
of Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, a son. 

At Chilham-castle, the wife of J. L. Wildman, 


es. a son. 
n Hill-st., Berkley-sq., the wife of Richard 
Benyon, esq., a dau. 

At Vale-house, Hermitage-road, Tottenham, 
Mrs. Thomas Wylde, a son. 

At Shiffnal, Salop, the wife of John H. Ivimy, 
esq., a dau. 

At Yately, Hants, the wife of George Byng H. 
Shute, esq., a dau. 

= 24. At Berkeley-sq., the Lady Lindsay, 
a dau. 

At Madeira, the Viscountess Ebrington, a 


son. 

At Hornsey, Middlesex, the wife of J. T. Abdy, 
esq., L.L.D., a dau. 

At Hanslope-park, Bucks, the wife of Reginald 
Walpole, esq., a dau. 

At Walford Vicarage, Herefordshire, the wife 
of Major Brettingham, a dau. ; 

Dec. 25. At Newton-house, Box, Wilts., the 
wife of Lieut. E. Barkeley Ru, a dau. 

At Everingham-park, the Right Hon. Lady 
Herries, a dau. 

At Chester-sq., the wife of Matthew Arnold, 
esq., a dau. 

At Elliston-house, St. Boswell’s, the Hon. Mrs. 
Dalrymple, a dau. 

At Dudmaston-hall, Salop, the wife of John 
Charles Lloyd, esq., a son and heir. 

Dec. 26. At Gibraltar, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Hamilton, 25th Regt., (the King’s Own Bor- 
derers,) a son. 
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At Park-place, St. James’s, the Hon. Mrs. 
Best, a son. : 

At Darnley-road, Nottinghill, the wife of C. C. 
James, esq., a son. 

Dec. 27. The wife of the Rev. L. H. Humbert, 
Master of St. Cross Hospital, near Winchester, 
of twins. 

At Ballinderry-park, co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
the wife of Edw. Saunders, esq., a son and heir. 

At Harley-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of Chas. 
Archibald Glennie, esq., of Santos, Brazil, a dau. 

At York-gate, Regent’s-park, the wife of John 
Pares, esq., a dau. 

At the Villas, Eaton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of G. Chapman, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Hesslewood, East Yorkshire, the wife of J. 
W. Pease, esq., a son. 

At Berkeley-sq., Bristol, the wife of Edward 
Long Fox, a son. : 

Dec. 28. At Glenville, near Waterford, the wife 
of Michael D. Hassard, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Hudscott-house, Southmolton, the wife of 
the Rev. G. V. Heathcote, a son. 

At Llwgngwair, the wife of James B. Bowen, 
esq., a son and heir. 

At Casa Scarpa, Corfu, the wife of Major 
Hutton, late of the 4th Dragoons, a son. 

Dec. 29. At the Marquis of Abercorn’s, Ba- 
ronscourt, Ireland, the Countess of Lichfield, 
a son. 

At St. James’s-place, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Jervis, a son. 

At Upper-Seymour-st., Portman-sq., the wife 
of Edward Burges, esq., a dau. 

The Lady Mayoress, York, a son. 

Dec. 30. At Kiddington, Oxon, the wife of the 
Rev. J. G. Browne, a son. 

At Chevet, Lady M. Swinnerton Pilkington, 
a son. 

The wife of John Jenkins, esq., Fulshaw-hall, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

At Cleveland-walk, Bath, the wife of Capt. 
Dumerque, a dau. 

Dec. 31. At Adderley-hall, Shropshire, the 
wife of H. Reginald Corbet, esq., a son. 

At Prestbury-hall, the wife of John Lawton, 
esq., a dau. 

At her residence in Eaton-sq., Madame Riicker, 
the wife of the Hanseatic Minister, a dau. 

At Half Moon-st., Mrs. Henry Sutton, a son. 

Jan.1. At Cambridge-st., Eccleston-sq., the 
wife of John Boulger, esq., barrister-at-law, a 
son. 

At Old Springs, Staffordshire, Mrs. Egerton 
Harding, a son. 

At Eiton-hall, near Stockton-on-Tees, co. 
Durham, the wife of J. S. Sutton, esq., a dau. 

At Victoria-terrace, Manchester, the wife of 
Major Roberts, 28th Regt., a dau. 

Jan. 2. At Ivy-house, Stranraer, the wife of 
Maurice Cole, esq., of Paston-hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, a dau. 

At Dawson-court, Blackrock, co. Dublin, the 
wife of William O’Connor Morris, esq., J. P., 
barrister-at-law, of twin daus. 

At Royal-crescent, Nottinghill, London, the 
wife of H. T. Dundas Bathurst, esq., a son. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., the wife of Henry 
Scobell, esq., of the Abbey, Pershore, a son. 

At Walth.m-house, Mrs. Jolliffe Tufnei', a dau. 

Jan. 3. At Hendon, the wife of Wyndham 
Ho'gate, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

Jan. 4. At Preston, near Wingham, Kent, the 
wife of Frederick T. Curtis, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a dau. 

At Southampton, the wife of Lieut.-Co'. Came- 
ron, Royal Engineers, twin daus. 

At Sandford, near Worcester, the wife of Com- 
mander Baldwin A. Wake, R.N., a son. 

At Carlton-house, Enfield, the wife of Dr. 
Benjamin Godfrey, a dau. 

Jan. 5. At Peckforton, the wife of J. Tolle- 
mache, esq., M.P., a son. 


At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Prower, of 
Purton-house, Wilton, a dau. 

Jan. 6. At High-st., Guildford, the wife of 
Mr. C. Gates, twins, son and dau. 

At Norton-house, Stockton-on-Tees, the wife 
of John Hogg, esq., a dau. 

At Great Amwell, Herts, the wife of Edmund 
D. Bourdilion, esq., a dau. 

At Great Cumberland-st., Hyde-park, the wife 
of Thomas Chambers, esq., Common Serj., a son. 

At Row, Dumbartonshire, the wife of A. H. 
Dennistoun, esq., a dau. 

Jan.7. At Hopton-hall, Suffolk, Lady Plum- 
ridge, a son. 

At Sutton-hall, near Chester, the wife of 
Joseph White, esq., a son. 

At Tyrwhitt-terrace, New-cross, Mrs. Hope 
Smith, a son. 

= Blithfield, Staffordshire, the Lady Bagot, 
a dau. 

Jan. 8. At Ranby-house, Notts, the wife of 
John Champion, esq., a dau. 

At the Toft, Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Gore Gambier, a dau. 

At Paris, Lady Frances Baillies, a son. 

Jan.9. At Methven Castle, Mrs. Smythe, of 
Methven, a son. 

At Highnam-court, Gloucester, the wife of T. 
Gambier Parry, a son. 

Jan.10. At Dobcross, near Manchester, the 
wife of Beckett Bradburry, M.D., a son. 

At Albany-villas, Brighton, the wife of C. 
Manley Smith, esq., of the Inner Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, a son. 

At Clifton-house, Hove, Brighton, the wife of 
George Wyatt, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 11. At Abbot Oak, Rusland, Lan- 
cashire, the wife of the Rev. Tuffuell S. Barrett, 
a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. J. Townshend Boscawen, a son. 

At Rogerley-hall, Durham, the wife of V. 
Rippon, esq., a dau. 

. At Kedleston, the Lady Scarsdale, a son and 
eir. 

Jan. 12. In London, the wife of E. Ward 
Fox, esq., of Hotham-hall, Yorkshire, a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Upper Lewisham- 
road, the wife of the Rev. C. F. 8S. Money, a dau. 

At Lansdowne-crescent, Kensington-park, the 
wife of H. M. Daniel, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 13. At Beddington-park, Lady Pigott, 
a son. 

At Upper Merrion-st., the Hon, Mrs, Hand- 
cock, a son, stillborn. 

At Langley-park, Slough, the wife of Robert 
Bateson Harvey, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A., of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, twins, a 
boy and a girL 

Jan. 14, At Dean Colet-house, Stepney, the 
wife of the Rev. C. S. Swepstone, esq., a son. 

Jan. 15. At Norfolk-house, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, a dau. 

At Hare Hatch-house, near Maidenhead, the 
wife of A. W. Young, esq., M.P., a son. 

Jan. 16, At Dudley End, Saffron Walden, the 
Lady Braybrooke, a son, stillborn. 

At Rickerscote, Stafford, the wife of Col. Hogg, 
a dau. 

At Marlborough-hill Gardens, St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of H. T. J. Macnamara, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

At H.M.C.G. Station, West Lulworth, Dorset, 
the wife of John F. Gunning, esq., late H.C.S., a 
son. 

Jan. 17. The wife of Lieut.-Col. Armytage, 
Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

At the Terrace, Kennington-park, the wife of 
James Barclay, e*q., a son and heir. 

Jan. 18. At Merrion-sq. south, Dublin, the 
wife of Lieut. Charles A. F. Paget, R.N., a dau. 

Jan. 19. At Dear-park, Honiton, the Lady 
Frances Lindsay, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Sept.23. At Windsor, New South Wales, John, 
eldest son of the Rev. John Longfield, to Eliza- 
beth Mary, second dau. of James Drane, esq., 
formerly of Pulham St. Mary, Norfolk. 

At Grahamstown, Cape of Good Hope, Fredk. 
Conner, esq., Capt. 2nd or Queen’s Royal Regt., 
second son of the late Roderick Connor, esq., 
Master in Chancery, Ireland, to Rosaline Mary, 
second dau. of Henry Bowers, esq., Deputy 
Commissary-General. 

At Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand, the 
Hon. Charles Robert Blakiston, M.L.C., third 
son of Sir Matthew Blakiston, bart., of Sandy 
Brook-hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, to Mary Ann 
Harper, second dau. of the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Christchurch ; also, on the same day, Charles 
George Tripp, esq., barrister-at-law, third son of 
the Rev. C. Tripp, D.D., Rector of Silverton, 
Devon, to Ellen Shephard Harper, third dau. of 
the Bishop of Christchurch. 

Oct. 24. At Penang, Edmund Eyre Lloyd, 
esq., 22nd Regt., M.N.I., son of Edmund Lloyd, 
esq., of Barham, Kent, to Sophia, youngest dau. 
of Sir Joseph Douglas, R.N. 

Oct. 28. At Chinsurah, Bengal, Skipwith H. 
C. Tayler, Bengal Civil Service, to Harriet Phi- 
lippa, dau. of the late Capt. Robert J. Edmonds, 
H.M.’s 9th Regt. 

At Madras, William Bentinck Swinton, esq., 
8th Madras Light Cavalry, to Eliza, dau. of the 
late Robert Cadell, esq., of Ratho, N.B. 

Nov. 1. At Bangalore, Walter Clopton Wing- 
field, esq., Capt. King’s Dragoon Guards, to Alice 
Lydia, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. Cleveland. 

Nov. 10. At Simla, John Edward Riley, esq., 
Capt. 88th Connaught Rangers, second son of W. 
F. Riley, esq., Forest-hill, Windsor, to Isabel, 
dau. of the late Major Roberts, Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 

Nov.17. At Madras, T. Everest Tennant, esq., 
26th Regt., N.I., eldest son of Henry Tennant, 
esq., of Cadoxton-lodge, Glamorganshire, to Ara- 
belia Jane, dau. of the Rev. George Pickard Cam- 
bridge, of Bloxworth-house, and Whitminster- 
house, Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 29. At Bombay, Col. Shute, of the Ennis- 
killen Dragoons, to Emma Caroline Rhoda, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. T. Dowler, and grand- 
dau. of the late Lady Boughton, of Porton-court, 
Herefordshire, and Newton Dickenson, esq., of 
Brunswick, Brighton. 

Nov. 30. At Dumfries, New Brunswick, the 
Rev. Philip Wood Loosemore, Rector of Prince 
William, to Elizabeth Isabella, only dau. of John 
Davidson, esq., Dumfries. 

Dec. 8. At New Amsterdam, Berbice, the 

Hon. John Walker Thompson, of Plantation Per- 
severance, Essequibo, to Jane Anne, eldest dau. 
of John McSwinsey, esq., stipendiary magis- 
trate. 
_. Dee. 14. At Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Browne, 
C.B., formerly of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
late Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, to Catherine, widow of James Patterson, 
esq., and dau. of the late Rev. Blaney Irwin, 
Rector of Laracor, Meath. 

Dec. 15. At Lianfair, John Jones, esq., sur- 
geon, Frodsham, Cheshire, and formerly house- 
surgeon at the Chester Infirmary, and eldest son 
of Roger Jones, esq., of Cae’r-groes, near Ruthin, 
to Miss Davies, eldest dau. of John Davies, esq., 
Llanfair-Dyffryn Clwd, Denbighshire. 

Dec. 16, At Coventry, Thomas Marsh Hors- 
fall, esq., 15th King’s Hussars, son of Thomas B. 
Horsfall, esq., M.P., to Emily Sarah, dau. of Jas. 
Ogilvy, esq., M.D., of Coventry. 

Dec. 17. At Stoke Ash, William Gardiner 
Jackson, esq., of Gardiner’s-hall, Stoke Ash, to 


Emily Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Samuel Wm. 
Bull, Rector of the above parish. 

Dec. 18. At Norwood, R. P. Davis, esq., of 
Bedwelty-house, and Tredegar Ironworks, Mon- 
mouthshire, to MaryAnn, widow of James Stew- 
art, esq., of Edradour, Perthshire. 

At Brimpsfield, Gloucestershire, Charles Su- 
therland, esq., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to Frances Ann, youngest dau. of the late John 
Richardson, esq., of Cirencester. 

At Kempsey, near Worcester, James Irvine, 
eldest son of Lieut. Leven C. F. Walker, R.N., 
and grandson of the late Admiral Walker, C.B., 
K.T.S., to Jane, second dau. of the late Joseph 
Toulmin Barlow, ~ 

At Lamberhurst, Kent, the Rev. G. F. Allfree, 
of Tunbridge Wells, to Helen Hester, widow of 
Henry Everett, esq.. of Hastings, Sussex. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Neale Porter, esq., 
Captain lst Warwickshire Militia, to Amelia, 
younger dau. of the late J. G. Hall, esq. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Charles Waring, 
second son of Henry Young, esq., of Sudbury- 
grove, Middlesex, to Augusta Emma, second dau. 
of Francis Fladgate, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Philipstown, Dr. Edward Hamilton, of 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, to Eliza, only dau. of 
Dr. Glover, Philipstown, King’s County, and niece 
of Mr. Serjeant Glover. 

Dec. 21. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, George 
Hancock, esq., Capt. R.N., youngest son of the 
late Rear-Admiral John Hancock, C.B., to Maria, 
only surviving child of the Count and Countess 
Métaxa Anzolato, of Cephalonia. 

At Barrowford, Alfred Ward Powles, esq., of 
Liverpool, to Caroline Mary, third dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Every Clayton, of Carr-hall, Lancashire, 
and grand-dau. of the late Sir Henry Every, of 
Eggington. 

At St. George’s, the Hon. John Prendergast 
Vereker, second son of Viscount Gort, to Louisa, 
only child of George Medlicott, esq., of Rutland- 
sq., Dublin. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, John Dowson, 
esq., of the Royal Staff College, to Henrietta 
Cowley, widow of R. R. Crucefix, esq., of Shepton 
Mallet. 

At Bromyard, the Rev. William Henry Helm, 
Head-Master of the College School, Worcester, 
to Elizabeth Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Scholes Withington, esq. 

At Christ Church, Craven-hill, Paddington, 
Markham Spofforth, esq., of 61, Jermyn-st., St. 
James’s, to Agnes, only child of the late J. C. 
London, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., R. S. Barker, 
ond second son of W. B. Barker, esq., of H. M.’s 
Office of Works, to Rosina, youngest dau. of 
George Brooker, esq., late of Cambridge. 

Dec. 22. AtSouthwold, Suffolk, William Henry 
Penrose, esq., of Lower-park, Dedham, to Anne 
Agnes, eldest dau. of the late Charles Lillingston, 
esq., of the Chauntry, Ipswich. 

At St. John the Evangelist’s, Westminster, T. 
H. Hartley, esq., to Arabella, eldest dau. of the 
late W. L. Newman, esq., of York. 

At Cambridge, Robert Steggall, jun., of St. Pe- 
tersburgh-place, Bayswater, son of Robert W. 
Steggall, of North Audley-st., London, to Caro- 
line, only dau. of W. Gordon Edwards, of Cam- 
bridge. 

At Everton, Edward Henry, son of the late 
Francis Bramah, C.E., to Margaret Anne, young- 
est dau. of Thomas Webster, esq., of Everton, 
Liverpool. 

Dec. 23. 


At Ipswich, Thomas Eyre Foakes, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and 
of Weybridge, Surrey, youngest son of the late 
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John Foakes, esq., of the Rectory-house, Mit- 
cham, Surrey, to Catharine, widow of Stephen 
Jackson, esq., of Ipswich, and dau. of Fred. 
Cobbold, esq., late of H.M.’s Ist Regiment of 
Royal Dragoons. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Charles James 
Dyer, B.A., the London Diocesan Inspector of 
schools, to Clara Champante Platt, of Croxby- 
villa, Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, eldest dau. 
of the late Samuel Platt, esq., of the Western 
Circuit. 

At Barwick-in-Elmet, Major Langley, of the 
27th Enniskillens, second son of the late Major 
Langley, of Brittas-castle, co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
to Maria Ann, only son of the late John Ed- 
ward Wilkinson, esq., of Potterton-house, York- 
shire. 

At Worksop Abbey Church, John, eldest son of 
the Rev. John Noble, of Nether Broughton, to 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the late John Ben- 
ning Monk, Capt. H.M.’s 97th Regt. 

At Nottingham, J. B. Carter, of London, to 
Hannah Maria, second dau. of Stephen Wills, 
esq., the Park and Broadway. 

At Jessamine-cottage, Elgin, Duncan Smith, 
esq., of Bombay, to Robina, youngest dau. of the 
late Thos. Gillan, esq., Castle Stewart, Inver- 
ness-shire. 

Dec. 25. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, John Edmund 
Harvey, esq., Capt. of the 41st (the Welch) Regt., 
eldest son of Kerison Harvey, esq., of ‘Thorpe, 
near Norwich, Norfolk, to Octavia, relict of 
Charles Edward Stainforth, late of H.M.’s 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, dau. of the Rev. R. Stephens, 
B.D., Vicar of Belgrave, Leicestershire. 

Dec. 28. At Portsmouth, Richard Oldfield, 
Capt. and Adjutant, Royal Artillery, fourth sur- 
viving son of Major-Gen. John Oldfleld, K.H., 
R.E., Oldfield-lawn, Sussex, to Emma, fourth 
dau. of the late John Hodge, esq., banker, of 
Truro. 

At Waltham-cross, the Rev. George Iliff, second 
son of the Rev. F. Liiff, D.D., of the Grange, 
Bishopwearmouth, to Charlotte Rebecca, young- 
est dau. of Major-Gen. Durnford, R.A. 

At Newent, the Rev. Octavius Ogle, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, to 
Maud, dau. of J. B. H. Burland, esq., of New- 
court, Newent, Gloucestershire. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Capt. Arthur Master- 
ton Robertson, of Inches, Inverness-shire, of 
H.M.’s 4th Regt. of Dragoon Guards, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. James M’Alpine, 
formerly of the 15th Hussars. 

At St. Philip’s, Granville-sq., Edward Banbury, 
esq., of Blockley, Worcestershire, to Sarah, dau. 
of the late Thomas Smith, esq., of Campden, 
Gloucestershire. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Estcourt Day, 
esq., 26th Cameronians, of Woodland, near Well- 
ington, Somerset, to Jane Brunton Anne, young- 
est dau. of J. J. Wright, esq., of Sunderland. 

Dec. 29. At Davington, Kent, Edward Miles 
Coverdale, esq., M-R.C.S., L.S.A., L.M., younger 
son of Edward Hooker, esq., solicitdr, Sheerness, 
to Anne, eldest dau. of Isaac Wildash, esq., of 
Davington-hall. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq., Walter Acton, 
esq., of Stilton, Huntingdonshire, formerly of the 
Osmanli Irregular Force, to Charlotte Catherine, 
second dau. of the late Major Kelly, of Norman- 
cottage, Yaxley. 

At Wokingham, Arthur Edward, youngest son 
of the late G. D. Burr, esq., of Sandhurst, to 
Ellen Hackett, second surviving dau. of John 
Piercy, esq., of Wokingham, Berks. 

At Wigan, George Birkbeck Hill, B.A., second 
son of Arthur Hill, esq., of Bruce-castle, Totten- 
ham, Middlesex, to Annie, only dau. of Edward 
Scott, esq., of Beech-hill, near Wigan. 

Dec. 30. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. H. 
H. Jolliffe, M.P. for Wells, Somerset, eldest son 
of Sir W. G. H. Jolliffe, bart., M.P. for Peters- 
field, joint secretary to the Treasury, to the Hon. 
Miss Byng, eldest dau. of Viscount Enfield, P.C., 
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and grand-dau. of the Earl of Strafford, G.C.B., 
G.C.H., and P.C. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Richard Mann, esq., of 
Pycroft-house, Chertsey, to Henrietta Louisa, 
eldest dau. of R. E. Barnes, esq., of Sloane-st. 

At Barford, Warwickshire, H. W. Fenton, esq., 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, and of Kippax-house, Yorkshire, son of the 
late Rev. H. Fenton, to Frances Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late John Cole, esq., R.N., Woodside. 

At Windlesham, Charles Bathurst, youngest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Fendall, late of the 4th L.D., 
to Frances Cecilia, eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Pears, of Woodcote-house, Windlesham. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terr., Henry Sanford, 
esq., of the Grange, Erdington, Warwickshire, 
to Susan Walker, only dau. of the late William 
Baily, esq., of East Dulwich and Standon, Surrey. 

At Dublin, John, eldest son of John Blockley, 
esq., of Park-road, St. John’s-park, Hampstead, 
to Mary Jane, third dau. of Thomas Man Lake, 
esq., of Temple-terr., Dublin. 

At Brompton, Col. the Hon. Arthur Hardinge, 
Coldstream Guards, to Mary Georgiana Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. the Hon. Augustus 
Frederick Ellis. 

Dec. 31. At St. Mark’s, St. Helier’s, Jersey, 
Eardley W. Childers, Lieut. H. M.’s Madras Artil- 
lery, to Henrietta, third dau. of the late T. H. 
Mostyn, M.D., H.M.’s 47th Foot. 

Lately. At Jersey, Prince Angilbert Vallory, 
second son of Prince de Visnes et de Ponthieu, 
to Augusta Adelaide, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Adolphus Musgrave, (canon of 
Windsor,) of Barnsly, Gloucestershire, and bro- 
ther of the late Sir James Musgrave, bart., of 
Barnsly-park, in the same co. 

Jan.1. At Tettenhall, Staffordshire, Sampson 
Lloyil, second son of Sampson Foster, esq., of 
Brundall-house, to Louisa Laura, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Whitmore, Rector of 
Stockton, Salop. 

At Gayton, Northamptonshire, John David 
Charles, eldest surviving son of the late James 
Hampson, esq., of 7, Dorset-sq., to Ellen Jemima, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Evans, of 
Longdon-on-Tern, Salop. 

At Lychett Maltravers, Dr. Hyde Salter, Mon- 
tagu-st., Russell-sq., to Henrietta Laura, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. E. P. Blunt, Incumbent of Lyt- 
chett Minster, Dorset. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut. H. A. 
Sampson, eldest son of the Rev. H. Sampson, 
of Cambridge-st., Hyde-park-sq., to Olivia Bar- 
nett, only dau. of Joseph Barnett, esq., of Remen- 
ham-hill, Berks. 

Jan. 3. At Drewsteignton, William Prater, 
esq., Okehampton, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. R. Holland, Vicar of Spreyton. 

At St. Pancras, John R. Carr, esq., LL.D., 
barrister-at-law, Carr’s-hill, to Ellen, dau. of J. 
Knaggs, esq., Euston-sq., London. 

At St. Alban’s, Dr. White, M.A., to Lizzie, 
dau. of T. Richardson, esq., J.P., of St. Alban’s. 

Jan.4. At Sherborne, the Rev. J. T. Pearse, 
M.A., Assistant Master of the King’s School, 
Sherborne, to Rose Augusta, second dau. of J. F. 
Falwasser, esq. 

At St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, Alexander Crow- 
der Crookshank, Assistant-Commissary-General 
to the Forces, eldest and only surviving son of 
the late Rev. George Crookshank, T.C.D., to 
Annie Katherine, younger dau. of the late W. C. 
Fonnereau, Christchurch-park, Ipswich. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. John 
Kempthorne, B.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s 
School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to Eliza Gertrude, eldest dau. of Dr. Theophilus 
Thompson, F.R.S., Bedford-sq. 

At Hellingly, Sussex, Christopher Richard 
Buckle, esq., of Norton-house, Aldingbourne, to 
Caroline Maria, youngest dau. of the late Abra- 
ham Parry Cumberbatch, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Gilbert Howard Sanders, 
esq., Barrack-Master, Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, 
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(Lieut. H.P., H.M.’s 30th Regt.,) to Ellen Wal- 
pole, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thos, Henry 
Walpole, Vicar of Winslow, Bucks. 

At Wanstead, William J. Ching, Esq., of Mon- 
tague-pl., Russell-sq., eldest son of the late 
William John Ching, Esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Aliee 8., second dau. of William Auzustus Par- 
ker, esq., Snaresbrook, Essex. 

At Seiton, near Liverpool, Thos. 8S. Pakenham, 
esq., nepbew to Sir Richard Pakenham, and 
cousin to the Earl of Longford, to Josephine 
Maria, eldest dau. of Peter Bancroft, esq. 

At Clapham, Robert Green, esq., of Crockham- 
hill, Kent, to Sarah Ann Moser, second dau. of 
the late Richard Moser, of Penge, Surrey. 

At Catfield, Norfolk, Edward Cubitt, esq., of 
Honing-hall, Norfolk, late of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, to Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. B. 
Lucas Cubitt, Rector of Catfield. 

Jan.5. At Cheltenham, William E. Taylor, 
esq., youngest son of Major-Gen. Taylor, of 
Prestbury-lodge, Cheltenbam, to Frances Sarah, 
only child of the late Christopher Todd, esq. 

At Bamborough, Northumberland, William 
Henry Johnston, esq., of Malkeny, co. Dublin, 
only son of the late William Henry Johnston, 
esq., 5ist Light Infantry, to Fanny Lewis An- 
trobus, only dau. of the Rev. Edmund Antrobus, 
of Gloucester-place, Hyde-park-gardens, and 
grand-dau. of Prideaux J. Selby, esq., of T wisell- 
house, Northumberland. 

At Upperby, Carlisle, Thomas Goldsborough 
Anderson, third son of Thomas Anderson, esq., 
of Wallington-lodge, Carshalton, Surrey, to 
Celia, dau. of Francis C. Hutchinson, esq., M.D., 
Brisco, Carlisle. 

At Woodhouse, Heaton Edwin Clark, esq., of 
Ellenthorp-lodge, near Boroughbridge, to Martha 
Eliza, dau. of the late Benjamin Hallewell, esq., 
of Highfield-house, Woodhouse, Leeds. 

At Scarborough, the Rev. John Adams Cree, 
B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to 
Mary Lucy, second dau. of the late John Thomas 
Lloyd, esq., Shrewsbury. 

At St. Peter’s in Eastgate, Lincoln, Henry 
Augustus Burton, esq., Lieut. 14th Regt., to Inger 
Maria, only dau. of the Rev. Geo. Davenport 
Whitehead, of Ormside-lodge, Westmoreland, 
Prebendary of Lincoln and Vicar of Hainton. 

Jan. 6. At Cann St. Rumbold, Dorset, Charles 
Sawbridge, M.A., Incumbent of the Rectories of 
Charlborough and Almer, Dorsetshire, to Eliza- 
beth Mary, second dau. of Thos Shettle, esq., of 
Mapperton. 

At Harlington, Colonel Bisse Challoner, of 
Portnall-park, Surrey, to Henrietta Emma De 
Salis, youngest dau. of the late Jerome Count 
De Salis, of Dawley-court, Middlesex. 

At Brighton, Ernest Christian Wilford, esq., 
of the Canadian Rifles, only son of Col. Wilford, 
of Hythe, Kent, to Agnes Harriett, second sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. John Arnold Wallinger, 
of Portland-pl., Brighton, late of Cumberland- 
Villa, Bath. 

At Prestbury, Cheshire, the Rev. Edward J. 
Hillier, Vicar of Cardington, near Bedford, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Emma 
Matida, youngest dau. of the late Harry Thos. 
King, esq. 

At Cambridge, C. M. Robinson, esq., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Anna Louisa 
Cunnington, eldest dau. of Mr. John Adams, of 
Jesus-lane, 

At St. Columba’s, Kilmartin, Argyleshire, 
Thomas Broadbent Cartwright, eldest son of the 
late Thomas Cartwright, esq., of West Dean, 
near Chichester, to Marion Emma, eldest dau. of 
William Martin, esq., late 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
Largie-house, Argyleshire. 

_At Thetford, Lieut.-Col. Norgat>, eldest sur- 
viving son of T. S. Norgate, esq., of Hethersett, 
Norfolk, to Sophia, second dau. of the Rev. W. 
Collett, of Thetford. 

Jan,8 At Upper Chelsea, Dr. B. Simpson, 
Bengal Medical Service, to Agnes, eldest dau. 
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of the late Brigadier Sibbald, C.B., Bengal 
Army. 

At Cloyne, William Humphreys, esq., of 
Wethern, Burnet River District, New South 
Wales, to Frances Mary, youngest dau. of Fran- 
cis Rowland, esq., of Kilboy-house, co. Cork. 

At Wickham Market, Suffolk, William George, 
son of William Muriel, esq., of Wickham Market, 
to Susan, elder dau. of the late Edward Lynn, 
esq., of Runcorn, Cheshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Harris, 
esq., of Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., second surviving 
son of William Harris, esq., of the same place, to 
Caroline Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
William Cooper, esq., of Eaton-sq. 

Jan. 11. At Plymouth, Osborne F. C. Fraser, 
esq., Lieut. and Adjutant R.M.L.I., to Geor- 
gina, youngest dau. of Col. Palliser, R.A. 

At Plympton St. Mary, James Pollard, esq., 
surgeon, St. Mary Church, to Elizabeth Lus- 
combe Evens, second dau. of W. H. Evens, esq., 
the Priory, Plympton St. Mary. 

At Blackburn, the Rev. Robert Henniker, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to Jane Livesey Lead- 
beater, grandau. of the late James Livesey, esq., 
of Walton-le-dale. 

At Caton, Lancaster. the Rev. David James 
Vaughan, Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Margaret, dau. of John Gregg, esq., of Escow- 
bech, Lancaster. 

John Calvin Hunt, Capt. in the Cape Cavalry, 
to Maria, youngest dau. of John Bawtree, esq., 
of Abberton. 

At Cirencester, the Rev. Donald Cameron, 
M.A., curate of Cirencester, to Fanny, second 
dau. of the late S. Lediard, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Cambridge, Prederie Lawson, 
eldest son of Frederick Hayward, esq., of Need- 
ham Market, to Elizabeth Stoddart, younger dau. 
of the Rev. John Hind, M.A., of Cambridge. 

At Ramsgate, Sir James Francis Rivers, bart., 
to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. George 
Gambier. 

At Ealing, Capt. Eteson, of the 3rd (the Buffs) 
Regt., to Isabella Gorgina, youngest dau. of 
Col. Charles Wetherall. 

At Teignmouth, Devonshire, the Rev. Sholto 
Middleton, Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, to 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of F. Chase, esq., 
Teignmouth, and formerly of Langley-lodge, 
Luton, Beds. 

At St. Marylebone, Alexander Wilhelm, eldest 
son of Baron Von Paleske, of Spengawsken, 
bei Preuss Stargard, West Prussia, to Emily 
Maria, dau. of the late Major O. G. Stocken- 
strém, of the Cape Mounted Rifles, and niece of 
Sir Andries Stockenstrém, bart., late Lieut.- 
Governor at the Cape of Good Hope. 

At Mumby, Lincolnshire, John Wilby Preston, 
esq., of Dalby, Lincolnshire, to Julia, second 
dau. ; and the Rev. W. Walker, Vicar of Croft, 
Lincolnshire, to Emma, third dau., of the Rev. J. 
B. Travers, Vicar of Mumby. 

Jan. 13. At Islington, John Bull, esq., of 
Norwich, to Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Thos. Waters, esq., of Tutshill-house, Glouces- 
tershire. 

At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, the Rev. A. J. 
Williams, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Drayton, 
near Wallingford, to Henrietta Josephine, only 
dau. of J. F. Sundius, esq., of Upper Holloway. 

At Hammersmith, the Rev. Edward Slater 
Browne, M.A., late Incumbent of Purbrook, 
Hants, to Harriet Mary, dau. of the late Charles 
Powlett Rushworth, esq. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, Captain 
Struan Robertson, Royal South Lincoln Militia, 
to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late J. Atkinson, 
esq., of Austhorpe-lodge. 

At Knightsbridge, Col. Mc.Mahon, C.B., 5th 
Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Gen. Sir T. Me. 
Mahon, bart., to Frances Mary, dau. of the late 
J. Holford, esq. 

At Kirk Maughold, Isle of Man, the Rev, 
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Hugh Ashworth Stowell, M.A., Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, Chaplain of Christ Church, Maug- 
hold, to Annie Isabella, eldest dau. of F. J. D. 
La Mothe, esq., Advocate, M.H.K., Ellanbane 
and Ramsey. 

At Pyrton, Lonsdale Augustus Hale, Royal 
Engineers, fourth son of Archdeacon Hale, to 
Emily Clara, second dau. of Hugh Hamersley, 
esq., of Pyrton-manor, Oxfordshire. 

At Trinity Church, Sloane-st., the Rev. Samuel 
Pryer Field, Rector of Debach w. Boulge, Suffolk, 
to Jane Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir Wm. H. Pierson, of Langstone, 
Havant, Hants. 

At Christ Church, Regent’s-park, Francis R. 
Neilson, esq., of Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, 
to Miney, third dau. of the late Sir H. Willock, 
of Castelneau-house, Mortlake. 

At the British Embassy, Frankfort, Henry, 
third son of Charles B. Vignoles, esq., F.RK.S., of 
Duke-st., Westminster, to Isabella, youngest 
dau. of John Huxham, esq., of Bishopsteignton, 
Devonshire. 

Jan. 15. At Iver, Bucks, Frederick Henry 
Gray, esq., of Eccleston-sq., Pimlico, to Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Rowland, esq., of 
St. John’s, Westminster. 

At Brighton, George Hamilton Penney, esq., 
of Granville-park, Blackheath, to Sarah Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Wm. Startin, esq., of Turnham- 
green. 

Jan. 18. At St. Andrew’s, Kenn, Cecil Henry, 
only son of Mr. Geo. Lake and Lady Caroline 
Russell, to Katharine, fifth dau. of the late 
Henry Porter, esq., of Winslade. 

At Charmouth, William Salter, esq., of Chard, 
to Miss Griffith, niece of the late J. F. Gwyn, 
esq., of Ford-abbey. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the Rev. Law- 
rence J. Stephens, M.A., to Eliza Jane, widow 
of the Rev. W. E. Pooley, and fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. S. F. Rippingall, Langham-hall, 
Norfolk. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, the Rev. Chas. 
Stroud Green, M.A., Rector of St. Ann, Lewes, 
Sussex, to Sarah, widow of George Taylor, esq., 
M.D., late of Maidstone, Kent. 

At Wimbledon, Surrey, Joseph Nicholas Law- 


rence, esq., of Lisserlough, co. Sligo, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late John Preston, esq., 
of Clapton. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, William Hook 
Morley, esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, eldest surviving son of the late George 
Morley, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Charlotte Blair, youngest dau. of Henry 
Dickenson, esq., late of the Madras Civil Service, 

At Worfield, Shropshire, Arthur Richard, son 
of the late Hon. Thomas Kenyon, of Pradoe, in 
the same county, to Augusta, widow of George 
Wilder, esq., late Capt. Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Greenock, Henry Staples, esq., Stock Ex- 
change, London, to Sarah Ann, only dau. of 
Robert Thorne, esq., Greenbank, Greenock. 

Jan. 19. At Mereworth, Kent, Capt. Charles 
George Tottenham, Scots Fusilier Guards, eldest 
son of Charles Tottenham, esq., M.P., of Bally- 
curry, co. Wicklow, to Catherine Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Sir Francis Stapleton, 
bart., Rector of Mereworth, and granddau. of 
the late Lord le Despencer. 

At Hampstead, Henry Charles Andrews, M.D., 
son of Onslow Andrews, esq., of Bradbourne, 
Kent, to Louisa Augusta, youngest dau. of John 
Lord, esq., Calcutta. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Birmingham, 
Henry Pease, esq., M.P., of Darlington, to Miss 
Mary, dau. of Samuel Lloyd, esq., of Wednes- 
bury. 

At St. Mary’s, Reading, Markland Barnard, 
esq., of H.M.’s Body Guard of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, only son of the Rev. Markland Barnard, 
M.A., Vicar of Ridge, and of Colney, Herts, to 
Frances Maria Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of the 
late William Wingfield Yates, esq., formerly of 
Parkfield, Staffordshire. 

Jan. 20. AtHalwell, John Wellington Loose- 
more, of the Park-crescent, Stockwell, to Sarah 
Grant, eldest dau. of Thomas Miles, esq., of 
Stanborough-house. 

At Hildenborough, John Roberts Dummelow, 
to Frances Letitia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edw. 
Vinall, Incumbent of Hildenborough, Kent. 

The Rev. Thomas Baugh, Vicar of Cathering- 
ton, to Caroline Martha, only dau. of the Rev. 
William Pearse, of Catherington-house, Hants. 
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Jan. 3. At Packington-hall, Warwick- 
shire, aged 72, Heneage, fifth Earl of 
Aylesford. 

His Lordship was born April 24, 
1786, and succeeded to the honours as 
fifth Earl on the death of his father in 
1812. He married, in 1821, Lady Au- 
gusta Greville, dau. of George Earl of 
Brooke and Warwick, and has left issue, 
Heneage Lord Guernsey, on whom the 
title devolves; Major the Hon. Daniel 
Greville Finch, and Augusta Countess of 
Dartmouth. Lord Guernsey, (now Earl of 
Aylesford,} who was formerly M.P. for 
South Warwickshire, married Jane, only 
child of the late Mr. John Wightwick 
Knightley, of Offchurchbury, Warwick- 
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shire, by whom he has several children. 
The late Earl was formerly Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, and filled the 
office of Lord Steward of her Majesty's 
Household. He was a trustee of Kugby 
School, and F.S.A. The first Peer, who 
was Solicitor-General in 1678, M.P. for 
the University of Oxford, and created 
Earl of Aylesford, was second son of the 
first Earl of Nottingham, a distinguished 
lawyer, who took a most zealous part 
in the restoration of King Charles II, and 
who became Lord High Chancellor of 
England in 1675. The late Earl was of a 
retiring and unobtrusive disposition, and 
for many years past occupied himself 
chiefly with agricultural pursuits, the im- 
provement of his estates, and in pro- 
moting the welfare of all around him. 
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Baron Lyons. 


Nov. 23. At Arundel Castle, Edmund 
Lord Lyons, of Christchurch, Bart., G.C.B. 
both of the civil and military divisions of 
the order, G.C.M.G., K.C.H., K.S. Louis, 
G.C. Redeemer of Greece, Knt. First Class 
of the Medjidie, Knt. G.C. of Savoy, Knt. 
G.C. of the Legion of Honour, D.C.L. 
Oxford, Vice-Admiral of the White. 

In the pretty hamlet of Burton, scarcely 
twomiles from Christchurch, Hants, White 
Hayes, was the birthplace of the great man 
removed from among us, on Nov. 21, 1790. 
Tt also was the scene of the death of Lord 
Keane, the hero of Affghanistan, in 1844, 
but has received many alterations since 
Edmund Lyons was a little boy playing 
on its lawns and through its park-like en- 
closures. His father, John Lyons, was the 
descendant of an ancient family settled in 
the King’s county in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He possessed pro- 
perty in Antigua, and subsequently re- 
sided at St. Austin’s, Hants. He married 
Catharine, third daughter of Main S. Wal- 
rond, of Mountrath, Devon, and Sarah, 
daughter of William Lyons, of Antigua 
and Philadelphia. His eldest son is Ad- 
miral John Lyons, of Bognor. His sister 
Catharine was the wife of Edmund Wal- 
cott, of Winkton-house, less than a mile 
distant from Burton, and who was Colonel- 
Commandant of the Christchurch Loyal 
Volunteer Artillery, in which regiment he 
himself held the rank of Major. 

Edmund Lyons fell ill in the house of 
Sir Richard Bickerton, and on his recovery 
accompanied that patron to sea at the 
early age of 8 years. After a cruise, which 
determined his choice of the naval profes- 
sion, he was sent to Hyde Abbey School, 
Winchester, then under the charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Richards, who educated there 
the Right Hon. George Canning, Dean 
Gaisford, Wolfe the poet, the Bishop of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, Admiral Wal- 
cott, M.P., and the late Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford. At the end of three years, in 
June, 1801, he was placed on board the 
_“ Royal Charlotte” yacht, with Sir Harry 
Burrard Neale, who had been brought up 
in the Priory School of Christchurch. In 
the following year, in Jan., 1802, he joined 
the “ Maidstone,” 38, Captain R. H. Mou- 
bray, afterwards godfather to his lamented 
son. In August, 1803, he was transferred 
to the “ Active,” 38, on the Mediterranean 
station. He there played a midshipman’s 
part in the passage of the Dardanelles, 
under Sir John Duckworth; and serving 
under that admiral’s flag-lieutenant, now 
Sir W. Farebrother Carroll, assisted at the 
demolition of a redoubt at Point Pesquies, 
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on the Asiatic shore, Feb. 21, 1807. He 
left the “ Active” August, 1808, and re- 
turned to England in the “ Bergére,” 
Captain G. B. Winyates. Towards the 
close of the year he went in the “ Mon- 
mouth,” 64, Captain E. D. King, to the 
East Indies; in June, 1809, being then 
on board the “Russell,” 74, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Drury, he was appointed 
acting-lieutenant of the “Caroline,” 36, 
Captain H. Hart, and, in August, of the 
“ Barracouta,” Captains Well and W. F. 
Owen, being confirmed by commission Nov. 
22,1809. On Aug. 9, 1810, he took part 
in the capture of the island of Banda 
Neira, and was one of the foremost in the 
escalade of Fort Belgica, during the raging 
of a terrific storm at midnight, an achieve- 
ment for boldness in design and conduct 
in execution rarely paralleled, when we 
remember the difficulty of the approaches 
and navigation, and the strength of its 
garrison ; and of the highest importance in 
its results, as the capture of another 
Dutch colony added greatly to the in- 
fluence of the British name in the Indian 
seas. On hisarrival with such welcome 
news at Madras, Admiral Drury appointed 
him flag-lieut. of the “ Minden,” 74 He 
had learned at Banda the useful lesson 
that ‘to courage and skill no obstacles are 
insurmountable. In the course of a long 
war no deed of arms of greater valour is 
on record than that of Mr. Lyons at Mar- 
rack. Admiral W. O. B. Drury died on 
the 6th of March, 1811, but he continued 
to serve in the ship under Captain E. W. 
Hoare, who was sent with the 14th regi- 
ment to reduce Java. He was constantly 
employed in reconnoitering and assisting 
Captain George Sayer, of the “ Leda,” in 
learning the enemy’s strength. It was at 
length resolved that he should attack Fort 
Marrack, in the straits of Sunda, with 200 
soldiers and 200 seamen and marines. The 
assault was to take place at midnight, and 
the “ Leda” and “ Minden” were directed 
to appear before the harbour at daybreak. 
To his mortification reinforcements were 
thrown in, and the design abandoned as 
hopeless. Without orders he achieved “a 
success,” to use his captain’s words, “ which 
so far surpassed all my ideas of possibility 
with so small a force that any comment 
from me would be superfluous.” 

On July 25, 1811, he was sent with 
the “ Minden’s” launch and cutter to de- 
liver nineteen prisoners at Batavia. Whilst 
there he discovered, in conversation with 
some intelligent residents, that the Dutch 
expected no attack during the monsoon. 
He conceived that he might produce 
a diversion of the enemy’s troops, and on 
his return, July 27, “ Having made every 
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necessary arrangement during the day,” 
(the story had best come from his own 
pen )—* I placed the boats at sunset behind 
a point which sheltered them from view 
of the enemy’s sentinels. At 12 p.m., the 
moon sinking in the horizon, we pro- 
ceeded to the attack, and were challenged 
by the sentinels on opening the point ; 
at this instant a volley of musketry from 
the enemy precluded all hope of a surprise. 
I therefore ran the boats aground in a 
heavy surf under the embrasures of the 
lower tier of guns, and placed the ladders 
in the ground, which were mounted with 
the bravery inherent in British seamen ; 
whilst a few men, placed for the purpose, 
killed three of the enemy in the act of 
putting matches to the guns. A few 
minutes put us in possession of the lower 
battery, when we formed the men, and 
stormed the upper one. On reaching the 
summit of the hill we perceived the garri- 
son drawn up to receive us; they sus- 
tained our fire, but fled from the charge 
on my calling to them thit we had 400 
men and would give no quarter. At 1 
p-m. the other battery and two gun-boats 
opened fire upon us, which we returned 
with a few guns, whilst the remainder of 
the men were employed in disabling guns 
in our possession and many parts of the 
forts which it was practicable to destroy.” 

He adopted the clever expedient of 
opening the gates and allowing the balls 
which swept the place a free passage, 
whilst he fired so well from two guns as 
to disperse a large body of troops. “We 
had completed this by daylight, when I 
judged it prudent to embark. On reach- 
ing the boats I had the mortification to 
find the launch bilged, and beaten up so 
high by the surf as to leave no prospect 
of getting her afloat. I therefore felt it 
a duty incumbeut on me to embark the 
men in the cutter. I humbly flatter 
myself the momentary gratification the 
enemy may have felt by our leaving the 
launch must have vanished when he 
beheld a small boat bearing away his 
colours,—a public and undeniable proof of 
the few men who attacked them, amount- 
ing to only thirty-five men including 
officers.” Only four of the gallant band 
were slightly wounded. Fort Marrack 
mounted 54 guns, 18, 24, and 32-pounders, 
and had a garrison of 180 men, and the 
crews of two gun-boats.” Well might Capt. 
Sayer leave the narration of the attack 
to its heroic leader, adding that he could 
“hardly find terms strong enough to con- 
vey his meaning.” Mr. Lyons was ordered 
on his return to wait for Commodore 
Broughton, off Batavia, aud was appoint- 
ed to the command of a flotilla of 5 gun- 
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boats, serving against Meister Cornelis, 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford 
signified his approval to Capt. Sayer, with 
these emphatic words,—“I consider my- 
self fortunate and happy in procuring 
the services of an officer who has so 
highly distinguished himself by his gallant 
and successful attack.” Meister Cornelis 
was taken by assault on Aug. 26 Mr. 
Lyons had so exhausted himself by his 
exertions before that stronghold that he 
was compelled to invalid home, after a 


- severe fever, and returned with Capt. Cole 


in the “ Caroline.’ He received Com- 
mander’s rank on March 21, 1812. In 
April, 1813, with his indomitable zeal, he 
applied for employment, and was appoint- 
ed to the “Rinaldo,” 10, on the Downs 
Station, where he served under H.R.H. 
the Duke of Clarence, who with his squad- 
ron escorted Louis XVIII. to France, 
and the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia 
to England. 

Commander Lyons had the honour of 
conveying Mr. Planta, with the “ Treaty 
of Paris,’ from Boulogne. He received 
Post Rank, June 7,1814. On July 18th 
he was married to a lady to whom he 
had long been fondly attached, Augusta 
Louisa, second daughter of the gallant 
Capt. Josias Rogers, R.N., who command- 
ed the “Quebec” at the taking of the 
West India Islands, and niece of Admiral 
Thomas Rogers, who expired suddenly in 
her arms, at Tours, on Sept. 20 in that 
year. He continued some years on shore, 
and resided for some time at Torquay. 
On Jan. 18, 1828, he became captain of 
the “ Blonde,” 40, « remarkable occurrence, 
as that was the first English man-of-war 
that ever entered the Black S:a, and then 
visited Odessa and Sebastopol, ignorant 
of the influence those waters would have 
on his later fortunes. In that year, after 
blockading the port of Navarimo, with 
the French ships “ Duchesse de Berri,” 
“L’Armide,” and “La Didon,” he pro- 
ceeded to the attack of Chateau Morea, 
the last stronghold of the Sultan in the 
Peloponnesus, which fell Oct. 22, but not 
till he had been in the trenches without 
intermission during twelve anxious days 
and nights. In memorial of his gallantry, 
he in 1840 received the augmentation 
of three castles on his coat of arms, and a 
castle on the breast of each of his lion- 
supporters ; while a flag, inscribed ‘ Mar- 
rack,” was at the same time placed in the 
paws of his sea-lion crest. In the sumuer 
of 1829 he conveyed Sir Robert Gordon, 
the British ambassador, to Constantinople, 
and in Jan., 1831, Sir John Malcolm from 
Malta to Alexandria, on his way to Persia. 
In 1832, when in the “ Madagascar,” 40, 
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he witnessed the bombardment of St. Jean 
D’Acre, by Ibrahim Pacha. The revolution 
and restoration of Greece followed, and in 
1833 he conveyed King Otho and the 
Bavarian regency from Trieste to Athens. 
It would occupy too much space to re- 
eount all the anxiety and toil experienced 
by Capt. Lyons in those difficult negocia- 
tions. That his exertions were appreci- 
ated is proved by his appointment as 
Minister at the new court of Athens. 
He was paid off Jan. 17, 1835, and re- 
eeived the honour of knighthood and the 
order of a K.C.H. in the same month. 
In July, 1835, he commenced his residence 
at Athens; and now displayed a tact and 
integrity, judgment and conciliation which 
established his reputation as a diplomatist. 
On June 19, 1839, his second daughter, 
Augusta Mary Minna Catharine, was mar- 
ried to Henry Lord Fitzalan, now Duke of 
Norfolk; and on Dec. 24th, his eldest 
daughter, Anne Theresa, at Athens, became 
the wife of Philip Hartman, Baron von 
Wiirtzburgh, in Bavaria. From February 
9, 1849, to Jan. 27, 1851, he presided over 
the mission at Berne, and from Jan. 27, 
1851, to Oct. 27, 1853, resided as Minister 
at Stockholm. He there sustained the 
irreparable loss of his amiable and devoted 
wife, Lady Lyons, March 10, 1852. On 
May 20, 1840, he was created a Baronet, 
having also received the orders of Knight 
and Cross of the Redeemer of Greece, and 
Knight of St. Louis of France, for his 
services at the Morea; he was nominated 
G.C.B. of the civil division of the order 
July 10, 1844. 

His services were to be required by his 
country on a more important occasion. 
When the Earl of Malmesbury held the 
seals ofthe Foreign Office, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland came to him and said, “ You 
have a man under you whom I wish myself 
to employ; he is the best man that can 
command the British fleet, that man is 
Sir Edmund Lyons.” The wish nearest 
to his heart—the accomplished diplomatist 
to be laid aside for the daring sailor—was 
fulfilled by Sir J. Graham. He was ap- 
pointed second in command Oct. 27, 1853, 
and almost his first act was a feat quite equal 
to any battle, the conveyance of the army 
from Turkey to the Crimea: it was the ear- 
liest instance of the bold conception and un- 
daunted resolution and energy, which were 
strikingly displajed throughout the cam- 
paign ; and the ardour which inspired and 
the eare which organized, the forethought 
and prudence of execution, and the ulti- 
mate success, stamped him asa great com- 
mander and the ruling spirit of the navy 
in those waters. On the 8th of September, 
the “Primuguet” with Gen. Canrobert, 
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the “ Caradoc” with Lord Raglan, and the 
“ Agamemnon” with Sir Edmund Lyons 
on board, attended by the “ Sampson,” pro- 
ceeded to survey the coast of the Crimea, 
from Cape Chersonesus to Eupatoria, to 
select a place of landing; on the 10th they 
made their choice. Meanwhile, on the 8rd 
September the Allied force sailed from 
Varna, and rendezvoused at the Isle of Ser- 
pents till the 10th, when they sailed for 
the Crimea: 25,000 English soldiers were 
embarked in 121 transports; and the en- 
tire army, 58,000, were conveyed to the 
Old Fort near Eupatoria. There is no 
parallel in ancient or modern history to 
the admirable conduct of the embarkation ; 
the instructions then issued will serve as a 
standard and model to all similar undertak- 
ings. Sir George Brown, attended by Capt. 
Whitmore and Capt. Pearson, (nephew of 
Sir Edmund Lyons,) were on board the 
“ Agamemnon,” and a gun from her was 
the signal for getting under weigh: Sir 
Edmund guaranteeing the army from 
any fear of attack within one mile of the 
beach on landing. ‘The whole labour and 
responsibility devolved on him : “the fleet is 
enthusiastic in its praise of him,” wrote the 
“Times” Correspondent. “He has every 
quality which wins their admiration and 
respect. To him and to him alone is this 
expedition due; but for him the mightiest 
armament of our own or any time might 
have rotted in the camps and bogs of 
Baltschik and Varna, or, when at last 
roused to action, have wasted itself in an 
ignoble attack upon Anapa, or Kaffa, or 
Soujak. To him alone must all the suc- 
cess which has hitherto attended the expe- 
dition be ascribed ; it was he who prepared 
the means of landing such a force, who or- 
ganized, who superintended it: and that so 
closely that in his eagerness he left but six 
inches between the keel of his noble shipand 
the ground below it. The sea for sixteen 
miles was covered with his ships, yes not 
the slightest confusion prevailed, nor was a 
single life lost. On the 14th, a black ball 
was run up to the fore of the “ Agamem- 
non,” a gun fired to signal “the time was 
come,” and the landing began at 8a.m.; a 
heavy surf greatly inconvenienced the sea- 
men employed in an operation of such mag- 
nitude, but Lord Raglan, writing on Sep- 
tember 16, declared that “the exertions 
of the fleet under the immediate command 
of Sir Edmund Lyons excited the admira- 
tion of the whole army, and were, in fact, 
above all praise.” On the 19th, at 9a.m., the 
fleet got under weigh and the army began 
its march. After the battle of the “1lma, 
the gallant sailors, who from its close till 
the troops left the ground had been 
watching the advance of the army with 
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the most intense interest, devoted them- 
selves with a wonderful tenderness to tend 
the sick and wounded, officers and men 
uniting to carry down the poor fellows to 
the shore. And again Lord Raglan, Sept. 
23rd, 1854, says, “ Sir Edmund Lyons, who 
had charge of the whole, was, as always, 
most prominent in rendering assistance, and 
providing for emergencies ;” (57,000 men, 
11,000 horses, and 170 guns were landed 
at Eupatoria with the loss of only one 
horse ;) and on Oct. 10th the Duke of New- 
castle observed, in reply, on that “ cordial 
acknowledgment of the invaluable services 
rendered by Sir Edmund Lyons as justly 
deserved.’’ On the 20th of Sept. he sup- 
ported the French troops ashore by bring- 
ing the guns of the “‘ Agamemnon” to bear 
on the left flank of the Russians. While 
Lord Raglan led the heroes of the Alma 
through the Russian wilds, as he came 
down through the vale of Mackenzie’s 
farm his earnest longing was to see the 
British flag at sea, and thus he describes 
his feelings: “Shortly after we had taken 
possession of Balaclava we were greeted 
by Capt. Mends, of the ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
and shortly after by Sir E. Lyons hin- 
self.” It will be remembered that Lieu- 
tenant Maxse of that ship “ volunteered to 
communicate the importance I attached” 
(we resume the words of his Lordship’s 
despatch) “ to his presence off the mouth 
of the harbour of Balaclava the next 
morning, which he accomplished so suc- 
cessfully that the Admiral was enabled to 
appear off this harbour at the very mo- 
ment that our troops shewed themselves 
upon the heights. Nothing could be more 
opportune than his arrival, and yesterday 
the magnificent ship that bears his flag 
entered the beautiful harbour, and the Ad- 
miral, as has been his invariable practice, 
co-operated with the army in every way 
possible.” He had already arrived before 
noon, Sept. 25, the time of Lord Raglan’s 
entry, and shelled from outside the harbour 
the Russian forts, and captured five tro- 
phies — mortars, which had a brass plate 
inscribed “ Agamemnon, Balaclava, 1854,” 
afterwards affixed to them. She was the 
first to glide between the narrow rocks of 
entrance, and cast anchor before the house 
of the General. 

The changes in the conduct of naval 
warfare since the gigantic struggle of 
half-a-century ago, in which his part was 
taken, left him but few opportunities to 
display the dashing bravery, skill, and in- 
trepidity of his younger days. In the last 
and successful assault on Sebastopol in 
September, 1855, he was prevented by a 
strong gale of wind from bringing his 
fleet into action, and taking part in the 


triumph of the day. “ The nature of the 
present war,” he said, at Christchurch, “ is 
such as to afford but few opportunities to 
fleets or large ships to take any prominent 
or distinguished part. In the Black Sea 
the Russian fleet has been self-annihilated, 
and we have had the mortification of see- 
ing their ships of war sunk beneath the 
waves by their own hands instead of by 
our broadsides.” But with his charac- 
teristic decision he found the occasion. 
This was the grand attack, at the earnest 
instance of Lord Raglan and Gen. Can- 
robert, on the granite fortress of Coustan- 
tine, one of the most brilliant though 
hopeless of all passages of arms, which 
procured for him this eulogium from his 
high-minded Commander-in-Chief, who 
unselfishly appreciated his ardour, Oct. 15, 
1854. :—* I have the pleasure of recording 
my very great satisfaction with the ability 
and courage displayed by Rear-Admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons.” And well did Sir 
Edmund repay his consideration; in a pri- 
vate letter he says:—“ I am indebted to 
my Commander-in-Chief for the perfect 
responsibility he has vested in my hands, 
and I cannot but ever feel, in the perform- 
ance of my duties, that I carry with me 
that encouragement and support.” A re- 
port spread among the crew of his ship, the 
“ Agamemnon,” that .he would lead in a 
steamer, when they selected a spokesman, 
who advanced with the whole ship’s com- 
pany to the edge of the quarter-deck, and 
respectfully suggested that “ having had 
all the work they thought it hard if they 
should have none of the sport.” The Ad- 
miral assured them that where he went 
the “ Agamemnon” should be with him. 
Lord Raglan, writing on Oct. 18, says :— 
“Sir Edmund Lyons, with the ‘ Aga- 
memnon’ and ‘ Sanspareil,’ and assisted 
occasionally by the ‘ London,’ ‘ Queen,’ 
and ‘Albion,’ gallantly approached to 
within 600 yards of Fort Constantine, the 
great work at the north entrance, where 
he maintained himself till late in the 
afternoon, and succeeded in exploding a 
magazine, and causing a considerable in- 
jury to the face of the front.” [The 
« Queen” was in the second division, and] 
Sir Edmund was supported by the 
“ Sampson,” “ Tribune,” “ Terrible,” 
“ Sphinx,” “ Lynx,” and “ Arethusa,” 
towed by the “Firebrand,” “ Niger,” 
and “ Triton.” He was engaged with two 
feet of water only under his keel from one 
o’clock till dark, at half-past six p.m. He 
said to Mr. Ball, who had the command of 
a small transport,—‘“ If you will sound in 
before the ships I will give you your pro- 
motion:” and when he required the 
“ Bellerophon,” Capt. Lord George Paulet, 
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who enthusiastically obeyed, to come closer 
and take off part of the fire, his nephew, 
Lieut., now Captain Coles, gallantly under- 
took the dangerous adventure of conveying 
the order. For this action Sir Edmund 
was appointed Knt. Grand Cross of the 
Bath, military division, July 5, 1855. Sir 
Edmund, who was constantly to be seen 
indefatigably riding only a little grey 
pony in front of the lines along the 
heights over Sebastopol, was present at the 
battles of Inkermann and Balaclava. His 
generosity and chivalrous courage in de- 
fending the character and ability of his 
friend Lord Raglan, with whom he had 
always heartily aud unremittingly co-ope- 
rated, against popular clamour, will be 
fresh in the memory of our readers. He 
planned the expedition, under his son, 
against the Russian forts along the Sea 
of Azoff in May and June, 1855, which 
resulted in the capture of the fortress 
of Kertch, thus throwing open the pas- 
sage from the Black Sea; and the de- 
struction of Kinburn in October, which 
can only be compared to another Gib- 
raltar. “A letter,” he said, “ was inter- 
cepted from the Emperor of Russia, in 
which his Imperial Majesty emphatically 
declared that he would almost as soon see 
the allies in his palace of St. Petersburg as 
in the Sea of Azoff.” He felt no little an- 
noyance aud regret at the previous abrupt 
termination of that secret expedition, 
which promised so much honour and posi- 
tion to its commanders, May 8, owing to 
the reluctance of Admiral Bruat to disobey 
an imperial order of forbiddal. On May 
25, however, with Sir George Brown, he 
was on board the “ Vesuvius,” and in the 
“ Banshee” at 12 o’clock was standing 
in towards Kertch; Ambalaki, Yenikale, 
Arabat, and Anapa, successively fell, and 
on June 13 his mission was accomplished. 

Having become Commander-in-Chief 
in June, on September 15, 1855, he thus 
spoke of the results in a despatch :—“ The 
Russians have annihilated their fleet in 
this part of the world, leaving the allies 
undisputed masters in the Sea of Azoff, as 
well as in the Black Sea. They have 
blown up and abandoned their last hold 
on the coast of Circassia, and, after a gal- 
lant defence against an unparalleled siege, 
have been defeated and obliged to evacuate 
the south side of the harbour of Sebasto- 
pol, on which are situated the naval and 
military arsenals, the public buildings, and 
the town. The bottom of the splendid 
harbour is now encumbered with more 
than fifty sunken vessels,including eighteen 
sail-of-the-line and several frigates and 
steamers, whose menacing attitude but a 
short time ago materially contributed to 
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bring on the war in which we are now 
engaged.” On Nov. 26, 1855, he was 
allowed the rank of Admiral of the Blue 
whilst in chief command. 

In the midst of success he received a 
loss from which, while his inward feel- 
ings were mantully concealed, he never re- 
covered, the untimely death of his heroic 
son, Captain Moubray Lyons, of H.M.S. 
“ Miranda,” who in a night attack on Fort 
Constantine, June 17, 1855, was severely 
wounded by a piece of ashell in the calf of 
the left leg, which was much lacerated, 
and caused his death in the hospital of 
Therapia. He was now to return to his 
native country, and his birthplace was the 
first to pay him the honour which he had 
merited—a subject of peculiar interest, as 
he was the only naval officer engaged in 
the late war to whom the distinction of a 
public reception was awarded. On Mon- 
day, January 28, 1856, being then the 
guest of his cousin, Admiral Walcott, 
M.P. for the borough of Christchurch, at 
Winkton House, he was received at the 
entrance of the town, having passed 
the gates of his father’s old home by the 
way, by the assembled townsfolk ; seamen 
yoked themselves to the carriage, a guard 
of honour of sailors, under Lieut. Burslem, 
replaced the escort of Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, and amid the pealing of bells, the 
roar of a salute of cannon, the sound of 
martial music, and the acclamations of 
welcome, he was conducted to a platform, 
round which were grouped the survivors 
of his father’s old regiment, with their 
colours, and there addressed affectionately 
and impressively by his cousin and by the 
Earl of Malmesbury. The latter said :— 
“I have heard him appreciated by the 
highest testimony in this country, and I 
now say it publicly with pride, that I have 
heard the Emperor of the French appre- 
ciate his services very warmly.” Sir Ed- 
mund replied in manly, sailor-like elo- 
quence :—“ You will understand better 
than I can now express the deep feelings 
I have on this to me the proudest and 
most interesting day in a somewhat event- 
ful life. But to feel what I do you must 
have been abroad in the service of your 
country for nearly thirty consecutive years. 
Yon must return as I do now, not only to 
my native country, but to my native 
valley, the place of my birth, and the 
scene of my childhood, where everything 
I see around me, and many names | hear, 
are associated with the earliest and dearest 
recollections. But above all, you must re- 
ceive, as I do now, the most generous 
heartfelt welcomes for which I now thank 
you, and the remembrance of which I 
shall cherish to the latest hour of my life. 
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I can assure you that both soldiers and 
sailors, officers as well as men, when 
abroad in their country’s service, are sus- 
tained by nothing so much as by the feel- 
ing that they have the approbation of 
those at home; and the gratification I now 
feel will be shared by thousands of officers 
and men I have now under my com- 
mand in the Mediterranean. They will 
feel it a!l; the honour you have done to 
their chief will be reflected upon them, 
and I am quite sure that on the day when 
they receive the news of the welcome 
given by tle people of Christchurch to 
me, one common sentiment of gratitude 
will pervade the whole of them. I am 
not ashamed, far from it, to confess my 
inability adequately to express my feelings 
on this interesting occasion. I should be 
something less than man if I were not sen- 
sibly affected by the scene before me. To 
express what I feel in words is utterly im- 
possible, and I will only add that although 
the cordial weleome you have given me 
will vibrate on my ears but once, they 
will dwell in my memory for ever.” 

At the public dinner, the orders and 
stars, rewards of diplomatic and naval ser- 
vice, glittered above his heart, furnished 
by the France of the Bourbons and Napo- 
leon, Greece, Sardinia, Turkey, and his 
own country ; and his son-in-law, the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, gracefully allud- 
ing to their number, said, “ If there existed 
an order of merit for domestic virtues, his 
right breast would be equally covered with 
its decorations.” 

On Dec. 15, 1854, he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, and in 1856 
sat as a memberof the war-councilconvoked 
by the Emperor, having been summoned 
from the Black Sea for that purpose. On 
May 5, 1856, Lord Ellesmere declared in 
the House of Pers that he said “ad- 
visedly that the man who, next to Lord 
Raglan, contributed more than any man 
living in her Majesty’s service to the suc- 
cess of the allied arms and the peace 
in which we rejoice, is Admiral Sir E. 
Lyons.” He received the honour of a 
banquet, presided over by the Duke of 
Cambridge, by invitation of the United 
Service Club, Feb. 16, the highest profes- 
sional compliment ; and on February 13 
the Lord Mayor entertained him at a 
public banquet in the Mansion House. 
In proposing his health, he said :—“ If Sir 
Edmund Lyons were asked where were his 
naval battles in the Black Sea? he might 
ask where was the Russian fleet, or did it 
exist at all? It was Sir Edmund Lyons 
and his brave seamen that had virtually 
destroyed that fleet, or rather forced it 
to commit felo-de-se.” With his usual 
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modesty, he replied: “It was very sad 
indeed that her Majesty’s fleet had not 
had an opportunity of meeting face to face 
that of the enemy, for never had it been 
in a greater state of efficiency. So much 
for the ships, and now for the officers. I 
am afraid that some of their admirals were 
too old. They were very sorry for it, 
though I hope the country will forgive 
them what they cannot help. But as to 
the captains and younger officers, they are 
equal to any the service ever boasted. 
My Lord Mayor has kindly alluded to the 
part taken by the ‘ Agamemnon’ in the 
attack on the sea defences of Sebastopol 
on the 18th of October. In all general 
actions by sea, as well as land, it is the 
good fortune of some ships, or some regi- 
ments, to take a more prominent part 
than others. This was peculiarly the case 
on' the occasion referred to, for only two 
or three ships were able to get in close to 
Fort Constantine. I claim no more credit 
for myself and the ‘ Agamemnon’ than is 
due to every officer and every other ship 
engaged.” He then spoke warmly of two 
officers who had been engaged in the at- 
tack then present, and eulogised Captain 
Peel and the Naval Brigade. 

On April 23 he, with the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and Admiral de la Graviere, 
accompanied her Majesty in the royal 
yacht to the grand naval review at Spit- 
head, when upwards of 250 vessels of all 
rates passed in procession in a double line, 
reaching nearly four miles, and enacted a 
mimic engagement. 

On May 3 he returned thanks on behalf of 
the Royal Navy, at the dinner of the Koyal 
Academy :—“I believe,” he said, “no 
adage handed down from olden times has 
been proved by experience to be more just 
than this,—that the best means of averting 
war is to s' ew ourselves prepared to meet 
it when forced upon us. It must have 
been a proud day for the Sovereign of 
these realms when she reviewed the mag- 
nificent fleet lately assembled at Spithead, 
and reflected that it was manned wholly 
by volunteers, who came forward to fight 
their country’s battles with a devotion and 
loyalty never before excelled. It must 
have been equally gratifying to her Ma- 
jesty to feel that the force thus arrayed 
was an undeniable proof that the country 
was better able to continue the struggle 
than to commence it, and offered to the 
world a demonstration that in signing the 
treaty of peace under such circumstances 
the only motive could be a magnanimous 
sentiment of peace and good-will. That 
event will therefore go down to posterity 
as one of which England and the English 
navy have just reason to be proud.” 
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On May 29 he was presented with the 
freedom of the City of London in a gold 
box of the value of 100 guineas, in the 
Guildhall, 4} in. long, by 3 in. wide, and 
12 deep. 

“It would be vain,” he said in reply, 
“for me to attempt to express how deeply 
sensible I am of the distinguished honour 
conferred upon me. The hopes of arriving 
at this honour were awakened in my 
breast at a very early age, by reading 
when a boy that it had been conferred 
upon Nelson. In zeal for the good of the 
public service, I yield to no man; and 
during the two-and-forty years I have 
served abroad in diplomacy and in the 
navy, I certainly have conscientiously per- 
formed my duty to the best of my humble 
abilities, and I must say that on all occa- 
sions I have been so ably supported by 
those serving under me, as to render my 
task comparatively easy, and particularly 
during the last three winters in the Black 
Sea. I fear I have very inadequately ex- 
pressed my feelings of pride in becoming 
your fellow-citizen, and gratitude to you 
for the kind and handsome manner in 
which you have received me. This beau- 
tiful box will be handed down as an heir- 
loom, and preserved by my children and 
children’s children as a memorial of one of 
the proudest events of my life.” 

On June 4, 1856, he received the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor in Civil Law from 
the University of Oxford, in company with 
the Prince of Prussia, the Prince Regent 
of Baden, the Turkish Ambassador, Adm. 
Hon. Sir R. Dundas, the Prussian Minister, 
Ear] of Elgin, Lord Clarendon, and others. 

In the summer of this year, Aug. 4, 
he escorted the Queen to Cherbourg in the 
“Royal Albert,” where the news arrived 
that his old ship the “ Agamemnon” had 
succeeded in laying down the electric tele- 
graph between Valentia and Newfoundland. 
He more than once had the honour of an 
invitation to Windsor Castle ; and it was 
only a sense of duty as Commander-in- 
Chief, and his devotion to her Majesty, 
which induced him, in his failing state of 
health, to undertake the voyage and ex- 
citement. 

On June 25, 1856, he was created Baron 
Lyons of Christchurch, in the county of 
Southampton, and took his seat in the 
House of Peers. In October he received 
at Therapia a sword from the Sultan. The 
Sultan, the Emperor of the French, and 
the King of Sardinia, conferred on him the 
several orders,—Knight of the Ist Class of 
the Imperial Ottoman Order of the Med- 
jidie, 1855; Knight Grand Cross of the 
Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, 
and Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
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Military order of Savoy. He had pre- 
viously been made Knight Grand Cross 
of both the Military and Civil Divisions 
of the Order of the Bath, an unprece- 
dented fact, Knight Grand Cross of the 
most distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

Age, exposure, and toil in body, and 
mental suffering for the bereavement of 
a wife and a noble son, with the loss of 
his sister at Malta in the present year, 
had done their work. He had almost 
reached the verge of the allotted term 
of human life, having attained two days 
before his demise his sixty-eighth birth- 
day. He was full of honours as of years, 
and calm and serene he pa-sed away. All 
his surviving cliildren were gathered about 
him. He had been afflicted with the tic- 
doloureux for some time; an atrophy pre- 
cluded the power of receiving nourish- 
ment; and general debility and calm slow 
decay alone closed a brilliant and success- 
ful career. For awhile, he was enabled 
to take carriage exercise, but at length he 
became too weak even for such exertion, 
and confined himself to his room. Six days 
before his decease he felt his end approach- 
ing, and at once desired that the Holy 
Communion should be administered to 
him. 

In person spare and active, with his 
grey hair, slightly tinged with white, 
carelessly dispersed over his brow, with 
features of great intelligence, he bore a 
resemblance to the great Nelson. Affa- 
ble, playful, and full of quiet humour, 
he was endeared to all who knew him 
and his sterling worth. His powers of 
graphic description were inimitable; and 
the many visitors at Athens, the no- 
ble, the artist, the man of letters, and 
the traveller, whom he welcomed with 
equal cordiality, have borne ample witness 
to his hospitality, large information, un- 
assuming manners, courtesy, and kind- 
ness. The public, rising above that sorrow 
which is sacred to his family, finds con- 
solation in adding a new historic name to 
the national roll of departed worthies. 

On the day of his funeral the houses 
of Arundel were closed without exception. 
At 11 a.m. on Wednesday, Dec. 1, he was 
borne to his last home in the vault of 
the Howards, After the hearse, drawn by 
six horses, walked the present Lord Lyons, 
Baron Von Wiirtzburg, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Baron Edmund Von Wiirtzburg, the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Admiral 
Lyons, Col. Athil Lyons, Commander A. 
Lyons, R.N., Major Pearson, Admiral Wal- 
cott, M.P., Captain Coles, R.N., Sir John 
Liddell, Captains Egerton and Mends, the 
flag-captains of the late Admiral, and Mr. 
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Cleeve the Secretary. The Mayor and 
Corporation of Arundel led the funeral 
procession. ‘The Dead March in Saul” 
pealed through the aisles as it entered 
the parish church. The office for the 
dead was said by the Vicar, Mr. Hart, 
and then slowly into its last resting-place 
was lowered all that was mortal of as 
brave and good a man as ever an English 
sun smiled on. 

There is an excellent gallery-portrait 
of the late Lord Lyons by Dickinson, 
and an engraving after a drawing by 
Armytage. His successor, Richard Bick- 
erton Pemell, born 26th April, 1817, 
and named after Sir Richard Bickerton, 
was educated as a commoner of Winches- 
ter College, and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and, in cons'deration of his valuable ser- 
vices in the affair of the “ Cagliari,” was ap- 
pointed in June, 1858, British Minister at 
Florence, and in December, Minister to 
the United States. The lamented Captain 
Edmund Moubray Lyons, named after the 
Admiral’s early commander, Capt. Hussey 
Moubray, was born June 27, 1819. A 
monument by Noble, of Bruton-street, has 
been erected at Therapia by subscription 
of the Black Sea Fleet, and in the south 
aisle of the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
by his officers and men. 

The departed Admiral was remarkable 
for vigilance and practical skill, prompt in 
expedients, when in danger alert, and with 
an energy which rose superior to all dangers 
and impossibilities. He had the lion heart 
and ready hand. He had been charged 
with onerous responsibilities, heightened by 
the sense of the great confidence reposed in 
him, a flagship in the centre of hard work, 
anxiety, and activity; nor is it to be won- 
dered if he had moments of great trouble, 
when his position often was one full of dif- 
ficulty and pain, fatigue, harass, and exer- 
tion, passed amid sleepless nights and 
days of care; the personal pique and cruel 
jealousy, ignorant calumny and unjust at- 
tack common to men under his arduous 
circumstances, he disarmed by frankness 
and urbanity ; and with a stout heart and 
fearless reliance on his country’s sense of 
justice, he leaned only on his officers and 
men, and steadily performed his duty. 
* All I pretend to,” he said, ‘is an honest 
and earnest desire to do my duty to my 
sovereign and my country to the best of 
my humble ability.” Honour and glory 
arrived late, and, like the last glow of sun- 
set, only awhile gilded the close of life. 
But the fact which will endear his me- 
mory to the sister professions, as much as 
the heritage of a bright example, will be 
that cordial appreciation of the services of 
the army, and that earnest acknowledg- 


ment of the merits of associates and those 
under his personal command, which mark 
a truly great man. 
* « T do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active valiant or more valiant young, 
More daring or more bold is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds.” 


Sir Joun S. P. SatusBury. 


Dec.18. At Cheltenham, aged 65, Sir 
John S. P. Salusbury, of Bryubella, Flint- 
shire. 

“ Sir John S. Piozzi Salusbury, Knight, 
of Brynbella, in the Vale of Clwydd, had 
previously resided, we believe, for a while 
in this vicinity, and was much respected 
as a zealous and efficient member of the 
committees of various religious and bene- 
volent societies. But we notice the more 
prominently his departure from among us, 
because he was almost one of the last con- 
necting links between the present gene- 
ration and two great celebrities of lite- 
rature—‘ Doctor Johnson and Mrs. Thrale.’ 
That lady inherited the mansion-house of 
Brynbella, and the few farms around it, 
in her own right as Miss Salusbury. After 
her marriage with Mr. Piozzi she refur- 
bished her ancestral residence, and there 
Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi lived happily together 
for some twenty years,—for notwithstand- 
ing Dr. Johnson’s anger at her marrying a 
professor of music, Mr. Piozzi was, we 
learn, everywhere well received by the 
neighbouring Welsh gentry, usually fa- 
mous for standing on their Welsh dignity. 
As there was no issue of this marriage, 
young John, a nephew of Mr. Piozzi, was 
adopted by the lady, placed at a school 
at Streatham, took the name of Salus- 
bury, and on his majority Mrs. Piozzi went 
to reside permanently at Bath, and gave 
up the Brynbella mansion and the small 
estate to her nephew. He was knighted, 
we understand, on the occasion of pre- 
senting an address to the throne, while he 
happened to be high sheriff of the county. 
His son succeeds to the Brynbella pro- 
perty. The only other link connecting us 
with the memory of the associates of Eng- 
land’s great moralist is Mrs. Bell, the vete- 
ran landlady of the ‘Hop Pole’ Inn at 
Chester, who lived for many years with 
Mrs. Piozzi, and who yet survives as the 
proprietress and manager of one of the 
most comfortable and reasonable of all the 
old-fashioned inns of England, frequented 
by all classes, clergy and gentry, farmers 
and sportsmen, famed for its ‘creature 
comforts,’ always being the best of every 
kind, and kept up much in the good old 
style of liberality, reminding one of the 
hearty hospitalities of Brynbella mansion 
in its palmiest days.” — Liverpool Mail. 
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COLONEL PERCEVAL. 

Dec. 9. At 28, Chester-street, aged 71, 
Alexander Perceval, Esq., of Temple-house, 
Serjeant-at-Arms of the House of Lords. 

Colonel Perceval was the only surviving 
child of the Rev. Philip Perceval, of Tem- 
ple-house, and Mary Carroll, a near rela- 
tive of Sir W. F. Carroll, Lieut.-Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital. He was born Feb. 
10, 1787, and was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he graduated as A.M. 
On Feb. 11, 1808, having scarcely attained 
his majority, he married Jane Anne, daugh- 
ter of Colonel L’Estrange, of Moystown. 
Residing on his ample estate, he entered 
into all the active duties of a country gen- 
tleman, served the office of a Justice of the 
Peace, and accepted a commission in the 
Sligo Militia, a regiment which in due 
time he rose to command. Descended of 
a noble family, and possessed of great in- 
fluence, he naturally looked to enter Par- 
liament, and was elected member for his 
native county in 1831, and continued to 
represent it during ten years; he was an 
earnest and zealous Conservative, and gave 
an honest vote and support to all the great 
measures of his party. On June 13, 1834, 
he had the honour of receiving the degree 
of D.C.L. at the installation of the Duke 
of Wellington as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His important services 
were not overlooked, and in 1835 he was 
nominated Treasurer of the Ordnance. 
He also served some time the office of a 
Lord of the Treasury. He was Treasurer 
of the Orange Association of Ireland; and 
when the Government were anxious, for 
the sake of peace, that it should cease to 
exist, with sound good sense and feeling he 
furthered that object, and was successful 
in its attainment. In 1841 he vacated 
his seat for the appointment which he 
held up to the period of his decease, on 
the resignation of Admiral Sir George 
Seymour. He was a highly-educated gen- 
tleman, of courteous manners, full of Irish 
humour and well-told anecdote, having 
resided much on the Continent, as well as 
taking his part in stirring events of public 
life. His temper was one of deep un- 
feigned devotion, and under the deep afflic- 
tion of the loss of his wife, Jan. 20, 1847, 
he displayed a humble patient resignation ; 
the acute suffering consequent on two at- 
tacks of paralysis he bore with meekness ; 
he sank gradually, without pain, however, 
for some months, peaceful and calm, en- 
deared to a large circle of friends, and 
deeply lamented by his family. 


THE Ven. ARCHDEACON WILLIAMS. 
: Dec. 27. At Bushey-heath, Herts., the 
Ven. John Williams, Archdeacon of Car- 
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digan, and late Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, Canon of St. David’s, Prebend 
of Brecon. 

The Archdeacon was born in 1792, at 
Ystradmeirig, in Cardiganshire, and edu- 
cated in his boyhood by his father, the 
Rev. John Williams, vicar of that parish. 
He went for a few months to Ludlow 
School, where he obtained a scholarship, 
and entering Balliol College, Oxford, was 
placed, on taking his degree, in the first 
class with four others, of whom one was 
the celebrated Dr. Arnold. Like the latter, 
the Archdeacon chose the life of a public 
teacher as his sphere of usefulness—a 
sphere for which his great bodily strength, 
his energy, his wonderful faculty of im- 
parting knowledge, and his unvarying 
equanimity of temper peculiarly fitted 
him. He was for two years a master in 
Winchester College under the well-known 
Dr. Gabell, and subsequently for four 
years with Dr. Richards at Hyde Abbey 
School. Recalled to his own country by 
the gift of the living of Lampeter, which 
was presented to him by Dr. Burgess, the 
Bishop of St. David’s, he remained there 
until, by the advice of his friend, Sir 
Walter Scott, he became a candidate for 
the rectorship of the Edinburgh Academy, 
a new school about to be opened for high 
classical education in Edinburgh. To this 
honourable position he was elected unani- 
mously, and for upwards of twenty*years 
his success as a teacher was proved by the 
eminence of his pupils, who, commencing 
with his first Dux, the present Bishop of 
London, fill so many honoured places in 
Scotland and England. Living in Scot- 
land in the palmiest days of Edinburgh 
society, he was one of a literary set in 
which, at various times among many 
names of note we find those of Sir Walter 
Scott, Maculloch, John Gibson Lockhart, 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Lord Cockburn, 
Lord Jeffries, Professor Wilson, and Col. 
Mure. On Sir Walter Scott’s death the 
Archdeacon read the burial service over 
his remains at Dryburgh Abbey. From 
Edinburgh he returned to his native land, 
and there saw formed under his eyes, and 
endowed by the munificence of a fellow- 
countryman, an institution for the classical 
education of those of his countrymen whose 
means would not permit them to enter 
one of the public schools of England. In 
the world of letters he was known as a 
Greek scholar of European reputation, and 
as the author of several works of deep 
research and sound scholarship, among 
which we may name “ Homerus,” “ Go- 
mer,” “Life of Julius Cesar,” “Life of 
Alexander the Great,” “Geography of 
Ancient Asia,” and essays philosophical, 
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philological, ethnological, theological, and 
archeological. To the cause of Welch 
history and archeology, of which he was 
always the most able and successful expo- 
nent, he is a most irreparable loss. ‘The 
peculiar feature of his character was his 
ardent love of his fatherland, of its people, 
its language, customs, and traditions. No 
one ever laboured more zealously than he, 
not merely for the welfare, but for the 
honour of Wales. 


Rev. Cuas. Mayo, B.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Tue Rev. Chas. Mayo was the youngest 
son of the late Rev. Herbert Mayo, D.D., 
Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, Mid- 
dlesex, who was mauch respected as being 
an active and diligent incumbent of that 
important and populous parish. He was 
born 24th of March, 1767, and died 10th 
of December, 1858, and had therefore at- 
tained the advanced age of 91. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
having acquitted himself there with great 
credit, was appointed a probationary Scho- 
lar, and eventually a Fellow, on that noble 
foundation, at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Here he applied himself with becoming 
zeal to his academical studies, and evinced 
considerable talent in the acquisition of 
the knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, and was the first who held that 
professorship in the University. In 1801 
he married the youngest daughter of Jas. 
Landon, Esq., of Cheshunt, a lady much 
beloved for her amiable and accomplished 
mind, with whom he had the happiness to 
be united for the lengthened period of 
upwards of fifty years. He was appointed 
one of the Whitehall Preachers, and he 
was, unsolicited, made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and subsequently was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
He was for upwards of thirty years Morn- 
ing Preacher at Highgate Chapel ; and on 
the conclusion of his ministry there, when 
the new church was built, he contributed 
the painted glass which now adorns the 
beautiful altar-window in that church. 
He was for many years examiner of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. In 1825 he sue- 
ceeded to an old family estate at Cheshunt, 
Herts., which he became entitled to as 
descendant from the Shaw family, and 
which had been held under the crown by 
Cardinal Wolsey as one of his princely 
residences, the Hall, still existing, having 
been built in the same style as Wolsey’s 
palace of Hampton Court. But he always 
observed that his highest distinction was 
his connexion with Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and the position which he thereby 
acquired at Oxford, which so amply pro- 
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vided for his maintenance at College, and 
which would have rendered him inde- 
pendent of any other provision in after 
life if he had continued a member of the 
foundation. His amiable and benevolent 
mauners obtained for him the esteem and 
regard of his numerous friends, by whom 
he was considered a Christian gentleman ; 
and his generosity and liberality to the 
poor will cause the remembrance of him to 
be long affectionately cherished in the 
neighbourhood in which he has so long 
resided. And in his declining days, when 
the closing scene of life approached, he was 
enabled to exercise a renewed faith in that 
Divine Redeemer in whom he confided as 
“ the Saviour of poor sinners.” 


Tuer Rev. A. Maconocure Ross. 


Dee. 8. At the School-house of Clon- 
tarf, near Dublin, Alexander Maconochie 
Ross, A.M. 

The deceased was a native of Ross-shire, 
N.B.,, and was educated for the Church, 
having been, we believe, licensed by the 
United Presbyterian body. He officiated 
with much approbation as private tutor 
in several respectable families, and held 
for some time the situation of parochial 
schoolmaster of Gairloch, in his native 
county. Removing to England he en- 
tered the Established Church, and was 
called into Ireland, where, from his abi- 
lity as a teacher, he was found eminently 
useful in that capacity among the people 
of some of the districts most educationally 
destitute. He was some years since re- 
moved from Galway to Clontarf, where, in 
the prime of life, he terminated his useful 
labours, to the great regret of all to whom 
his open-hearted and kind disposition were 
known, leaving a widow and young family. 

He published a Gaélic translation of 
Fletcher’s “ New Birth,” and contributed 
some papers to the periodicals in that 
language. He was an ingenious etymolo- 
gist, and presented to the Gaélic Society 
of London a MS. volume, shewing, by 
ample exemplification, the affinity of the 
Gaélic and Welsh languages, with several 
translations of unpublished poems. 


Joun Youne Caw, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.S. 


Oct. 22. At his residence, Fountain- 
villa, Cheetham-hill, near Manchester, aged 
48, John Young Caw, F.S.A., F.R.S. 

Mr. Caw was a native of Perth, in Scot- 
land, and was educated at St. Andrews, 
and subsequently at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he spent upwards of two 
years, with the view of entering Holy 
Orders. Having, however, relinquished 
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that intention, he became connected with 
the Bank of Manchester, both at its head 
office and afterwards at its Stockport 
branch. Upon the establishment of the 
Manchester and Salford Bank in 1836 he 
became connected with it, and so continued 
until his death. 

Mr. Caw was elected a member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester in 1841, and filled the office of 
librarian from 1854 to 1856. He contri- 
buted to their memoirs a paper, entitled, 
“Some Remarks on the Deserted Village” 
of Goldsmith, written in his usual clear 
and succinct style ; he was also the author 
of some pamphlets on Banking, the last 
of which, wherein he advocated the un- 
limited liability of the proprietors of joint- 
stock banks, and the importance of a clear- 
ing-house for the Manchester banks, was 
published during the present year. As a 
speaker he was singularly felicitous in his 
choice of words, and expressed himself 
with ease and fluency. Being convinced 
of the true position of the Church of Eng- 
land, he maintained it through calumny 
and opposition, neither yielding, on the 
one hand, to too great liberality, nor, on 
the other, to too great exclusiveness. Sin- 
cerely attached to our Liturgy, he was 
zealous for the proper and respectful per- 
formance of the service, which he pro- 
moted in every possible way. Indeed, of 
his liberality it may be truly said that he 
did not allow his left hand to know what 
his right hand did. To the church and 
parish of St. Andrew, Ancoats, Manchester, 
he was for many years a liberal and warm- 
hearted supporter, ever ready to aid, by 
his purse and his influence, the efforts of 
the clergy in that large and populous dis- 
trict. In days of adversity and in times 
of prosperity he was equally willing to 
give his countenance and counsel, and 
though removed to a distance of nearly 
four miles for the last eight years of his 
exemplary life, he generally attended that 
church on the principal festivals. Had it 
not been for his liberality in critical times, 
there was every probability of the sacred 
edifice being closed, and by his exertions 
some progress was made in a fund for en- 
dowing it; the seats under the galleries 
were made free by him for the poor, and 
such alterations effected in the choir which 


have materially assisted in that orderly 
conducting of the divine service which has 


prevaild there. But in addition to his 
continuous acts of benevolence towards 
that church and parish whilst living, he 
has left by his will £4,000 towards their 
permanent endowment, the trustees of the 
bequest being his friend John Ross Coult- 
hart, Esq., of Ashton-under-Lyne, and his 
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cousin, John Caw, Esq., of Halifax. To 
the poor he was ever a great benefactor by 
means of the offertory, which he considered 
the legitimate way of alleviating misery 
and distress. His remains were interred 
at St. Luke’s, Cheetham-hill, and prelimi- 
nary steps have already been taken to per- 
petuate his memory by the erection of a 
reredos in St. Andrew’s Church. 


RicHAaRp Taynor, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


Dec. 1. At Richmond, aged 77, Mr. 
Richard Taylor, the eminent printer and 
naturalist of Red-Lion-court, Fleet-street. 

It is this month our painful duty to 
record the death of Mr. Richard Taylor, 
who for a period of thirty-six years has 
assisted in conducting this journal, having 
become joint editor with Dr. Tilloch, the 
founder of the “ Philosophical Magazine,” 
in the year 1822. On a future occasion 
we shall endeavour to do more ample jus- 
tice to his memory, but we cannot refrain 
from taking the earliest opportunity of 
giving a slight outline of his long, active, 
and useful career. In doing so we pay, 
however imperfectly, the tribute which is 
due to one of our most respected fellow- 
citizens, who nobly sustained the credit of 
the profession to which his abilities were 
devoted, and deservedly acquired the 
friendship, esteem, and confidence of the 
large circle of eminent men with whom it 
brought him into constant and familiar 
intercourse. 

Richard Taylor was born on the 18th 
of May, 1781, at Norwich. He was the 
second son (of a family of seven) of John 
Taylor, wool-eomber, and Susan Cooke, 
and great-grandson of Dr. John Taylor, 
the author of the celebrated “Hebrew 
Concordance.” His education was received 
at a day-school in Norwich, kept by the 
Rev. John, Houghton, whom he describes 
as an excellent grammarian and a severe 
disciplinarian. Under this able tutor and 
his son he made early and considerable 
progress in classical learning, and also 
acquired some knowledge of chemistry 
and other branches of natural philosophy. 
It seems to have been the wish of the 
master that his pupil should proceed to 
the High School of Glasgow, (where he 
had himself received his education,) and 
there qualify himself for the ministry ; 
but other counsels prevailed, and, princi- 
pally at the suggestion of Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, the founder of the Linnean 
Society, and a very intimate friend of his 
parents, he was induced to adopt the pro- 
fession of a printer—a profession to which 
he became ardently attached. On Sir 
James Smith’s recommendation, he was 
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apprenticed to Mr. Davis, of Chancery- 
lane, London, a printer of eminence, from 
whose press issued many scientific works 
of importance. During this period of his 
life his leisure hours seem to have been 
employed in the study not only of the 
classics, but also of the medieval Latin 
and Italian authors, especially the poets, 
of whose writings he formed a curious 
collection. From these, his “old dumps” 
as he was wont to call them, he derived 
great pleasure to the last moments of his 
lite. He also became a proficient scholar 
in French, Flemish, Anglo-Saxon, and 
several of the kindred Teutonic dialects— 
a proficiency which afterwards proved of 
eminent utility in his professional career, 
by far the greater number of the Anglo- 
Saxon works, and works connected with 
that branch of literature, published in 


London during the last forty years, having . 


issued from his press. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship 
he carried on business for a short time in 
Chancery-lane, in partnership with a Mr. 
Wilks; but on his birthday in the year 
1803, at the age of twenty-two, he estab- 
lished himself, in partnership with his 
father, in Blackhorse-court, Fleet-street, 
from whence he soon after removed to 
Shoe-lane, and subsequently to Red-Lion- 
court, His press speedily became the 
medium through which nearly all the 
more important works in scientific natural 
history were ushered into the world, and 
the careful accuracy by which all its pro- 
ductions were distinguished led to a rapid 
extension of its use. It was immediately 
adopted by the Linnean Society; the Royal 
Society and many other learned bodies 
succeeded ; individual members naturally 
followed the example of the societies to 
which they belonged; and the same valu- 
able qualities which had rendered it so 
acceptable to men of science were equally 
appreciated by those engaged in other 
pursuits. The beautiful editions of the 
classics which proceeded from it soon 
rendered his favourite device (the lamp 
receiving oil, with its motto of “Alere 
flammam”) as familiar to all who had 
received a classical education in England 
as it had been from the beginning to the 
world of science. It would be tedious to 
enumerate even the more important of 
these works; but there is one in all re- 
spects so remarkable as to deserve especial 
mention. ‘This is the facsimile of the 
Psalms from the Codex Alexandrinus, 
edited by the Rev. H. H. Baber, “at 
whose chambers in the British Museum,” 
says Mr. Taylor in his Diary, under date 
of Nov. 11, 1811, “I have collated the 
proofs of the first and second sheets with 


the Codex letter by letter, and I intend 
to do the same for all the rest.” A more 
striking proof could not be adduced of 
his strict attention to the accuracy of his 
press, and of his persevering devotion 
even to the minutest duties of his pro- 
fession. 

In the year 1807 he became a Fellow of 
the Linnzan Society, and at the anniver- 
sary of 1810 he was elected under-secre- 
tary, an office which he retained for 
nearly half a century, and in which he 
earned for himself the cordial esteem and 
good-will of every member of the society. 
In his diary, under date of the anniver- 
sary of 1849, he notes that he had “served 
with M‘Leay, Bicheno, Dr. Boott, and 
Mr. Bennett, under the successive presi- 
dencies of the founder, Sir J. E. Smith, 
(the intimate and dear friend of my pa- 
rents, and my warm friend,) of the Earl 
of Derby, the Duke of Somerset, and my 
excellent friend Dr. Stanley, Bishop of 
Norwich.” To the names of the presi- 
dents he might subsequently have added 
those of Mr. Brown and Mr. Bell; and he 
must have felt, though he was too modest 
himself to note it down, how highly he 
was esteemed by them all for his strict 
sense of honour, the amiability of his dis- 
position, and his entire devotion to the 
interests of the society. 

Among the numerous other learned 
bodies of which he was a member, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Astronomical 
Society, and the Philological, were those 
in which he took the deepest interest. 
He also attached himself from its com- 
mencement to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, nearly all 
the meetings of which, while his health 
permitted, he regularly attended. At 
these pleasant gatherings of the scientific 
world, in the society of his numerous 
friends and of those whose names were 
most distinguished in science, many of 
the happiest days of his life were passed. 

In 1822, as already stated, he joined 
Dr. Tilloch as editor of the “ Philosophical 
Magazine,” with which Dr. Thomson’s 
“Annals of Philosophy” were subsequently 
incorporated. In 1838 he established the 
“ Annals of Natural History,” and united 
with it, in 1841, Loudon and Charles- 
worth’s “ Magazine of Natural History.” 
He subsequently (at the suggestion and 
with the assistunce of some of the most 
eminent members of the British Associa- 
tion) issued several volumes of a work 
intended especially to contain papers of a 
high order of merit, chiefly translated, 
under the title of “ Taylor’s Scientific Me- 
moirs.” But his own principal literary 
labours were in the field of biblical and 
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philological research. In 1829 he pre- 
pared a new edition of Horne Tooke’s 
* Diversions of Purley,” which he enrich- 
ed with many valuable notes, and which 
he re-edited in 1840. In the same year 
(1840) Warton’s “History of English 
Poetry” having been placed in his hands 
by Mr. Tegg, the publisher, he contri- 
buted largely, in conjunction with his 
friends Sir F. Madden, Benjamin Thorpe, 
J. M. Kemble, and others, to improve 
the valuable edition published in 1824 by 
the late Mr. Richard Price. 

For many years he represented the 
ward of Farringdon Without (in which 
his business premises were situated), in 
the Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don, and constantly paid strict attention 
to his representative duties. Of all the 
objects which came under his cognizance 
in this capacity, there were none which 
interested him more deeply than ques- 
tions connected with education. He took 
an active part in the foundation of the 
City of London School, and warmly pro- 
moted the establishment of University 
College, and of the University of London. 
His politics were decidedly liberal; but 
his extended intercourse with the world, 
and the natural benevolence of his cha- 
racter, inclined him to listen with the 
most complete tolerance to the opinions 
of those who differed from him; and he 
reckoned among his attached friends many 
whose political opinions were strongly op- 
posed to his own. 

Early in the summer of 1852 his health 
gave way, and he found it necessary to 
withdraw from the excitement of active 
life. He settled down at Richmond, and 
once more gave himself up to Ovid, Virgil, 
and his old friends Paulus Manutius, Jus- 
tus Lipsius, Ochinus, Fracastorius, Xe. 
Increasing years brought increasing feeble- 
ness; and the severe weather of November 
last brought on an attack of bronchitis, 
of which he died suddenly on the Ist of 
December.—Philosophical Magazine. 


Sotomon Bray, Esq. 


Jan.9. At Castle Bromwich, aged 64, 
Solomon Bray, Esq., late Town Clerk of 
Birmingham. 

The deceased, in his private and public 
character, was universally respected. Mr. 
Bray held the office of Town Clerk dur- 
ing the important period of the infancy 
of our municipal institutions. On the in- 
corporation of Birmingham he succeeded 
Mr. William Redfern. During his Town- 
clerkship the difficult questions of the 
amalgamation of the old self-elect gov- 
erning bodies was accomplished ; and few 
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members of the corporation contributed 
more than Mr. Bray, by his superior com- 
mon sense, his frank and genial manner, 
and his disinterestedness, to carry out that 
great local revolution in self-government. 
In his period of office was further obtained 
(after the grant of Quarter Sessions) the 
powers and funds for the establishment of 
our local gaol and our lunatic asylum. 
During the same period the local police 
was enlarged and perfected. We believe 
that no police-officer of his period and 
official station was more devoted to the 
duties of his particular office, or held him- 
self more independent of his superiors 
and nominal matters. The expression of 
his opinions and judgment on controverted 
questions of our municipal administra- 
tion was always received with respect by 
all members of the Town Councils under 
whom he faithfully served. He was never 
suspected of jobbery or intrigue, and he 
gave his opinions on local affairs with truth 
and good judgment, with moral courage as 
In 1852 the Town 
Council materially changed in its per- 
sonnel and general composition ; and Mr. 
Bray’s health declining, he voluntarily 
resigned his office in August of that year. 
Mr. Bray died at his residence near 
Castle Bromwich. He was, we believe, 
born in 1795, at Atherstone, or in its 
neighbourhood, the son of a respectable 
miller and farmer. At the age of fifteen, 
and after an ordinary education, he placed 
himself as a clerk to Messrs. Tomes and 
Heydon, of Warwick, the then principal 
solicitors of that town. The late Mr. 
Tomes, usually under-sheriff, and after- 
wards member for the borough, was par- 
tial to the young clerk, and Mr. Bray 
was his attendant at coroners’ inquests. 
During this period of his life there was 
scarcely a parish or bye-road in the county 
untravelled by the master and clerk. In 
1813, Mr. Joseph Parkes was temporarily 
articled in the same office, and there the 
two young clerks formed an early friend- 
ship. Mr. Parkes’s articles in twelve 
months were assigned to a solicitor’s firm 
in the city of London. In 1815 Mr. Bray, 
disappointed of a promise of his articles 
by Mr. Heydon, left Warwick and emi- 
grated to Newfoundland, in company of a 
clergyman of Warwick, who had a church 
mission to the colony. But he did not 
fiud a sufficient livelihood and prospect in 
the northern regions, and Mr. Bray, as 
we have heard him mention, “ worked his 
passage home.” Finding out his friend, Mr. 
Parkes, in London, the latter gentleman 
then having the management of the Chan- 
cery department of his office, placed our 
late Town Clerk as his fellow and assistant 
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clerk. On Mr. Parkes’s marriage and 
settlement in Birmingham Mr. Bray be- 
came his old friend’s managing-clerk ; and 
on the removal of Mr. Parkes to London, 
in 1833, Mr. Bray, having served his arti- 
cles to Mr. Parkes, succeeded to the busi- 
ness, under the firm of Parkes and Bray. 
In 1840 he practised on his own account, 
and subsequently in partnership with Mr. 
Bridges.— Local Paper. 


Lorp Ciypr’s FatHER—Mnr. Joun 
M‘LIVER. 


Dec. 22. At Granton, at a very ad- 
vanced age, John M‘Liver. 

The following letter has appeared in the 
* Glasgow Herald :’”—*“ I observe in your 
paper of the 29th of December the death 
of Lord Clyde’s father. He was an ap- 
prentice to an eminent cabinet-maker in 
Argyle-street, Glasgow, towards the end 
of last century. The gentleman to whom 
he was bound as an apprentice having 
died in 1800, John M‘Liver became a 
journeyman cabinet-maker to his master’s 
brother and successor, whose extensive 
warehouses in Argyle-street were de- 
stroyed by fire. A gentleman informed 
me that he remembered Colin M‘Liver 
perfectly well, as being a black-headed 
boy and very lively. He used to run 
about the workshops of the above-men- 
tioned cabinet-makers. John M‘Liver was 
a steady, well-behaved workman, and in 
point of intelligence was rather superior 
to the general run of workmen. There 
is a gentleman in the city who was get- 
ting instructions in cabinet-making, and is 
still alive, who told me that he worked at 
the same bench as John M‘Liver. This 
gentleman lately wrote to the Isle of Mull 
to make inquiry regarding his old shop- 
mate, and received a letter from John 
himself, expressing many thanks for his 
kindness in inquiring after him. The 
same gentleman was in Gibson’s class in 
the Glasgow Grammar School,with Lord 
Clyde, then standing simply ‘ Colin 
M‘Liver’ upon the roll of the class. His 
school-fellows, as is well known, invited 
Lord Clyde to a class dinner when he was 
in Glasgow, and his lordship attended, 
and spent a happy evening with them. 
It is rather singular, but it has never been 
explained, how Lord Clyde did not visit 
his father in Mull, when he was so near 
his aged parent’s place of residence. It is 
said that Lord Clyde had been in the 
practice for many years of allowing his 
father an annuity of £30, which the old 
man said was quite sufficient to keep him 
comfortable, and more than he had been 
accustomed to spend. Lord Clyde entered 
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the army by the advice of his mother’s 
relations, who assisted him at that time, 
Mrs. M‘Liver’s maiden name was Camp- 
bell, and Lord Clyde assumed that name 
as being a more dignified military name 
than M‘Liver.” — Letter in Glasgow 
Herald.—Lord Clyde is of the same family, 
we have understood, as Mr. P. S. M‘Liver, 
of Bristol, formerly one of the proprietors 
of the Newcastle Guardian. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 30. At Sealcote, Punjab, aged 48, the 
Rev. Wm. Boyle, M.A. 1832, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Chaplain H.E.I.C. Ser- 
vice, after eleven years’ service at Delhi, Simla, 
Lahore, and Sealcote. Mr. Boyle was the writer 
of the very interesting account of the mutiny at 
Sealcote, and his own narrow escape, which ap- 
peared in many of the newspapers soon after the 
mutiny. 

Dec.10. At Colesgrove, Cheshunt, Herts, aged 
92, the Rev. Charles Mayo, B.A. 1789, M.A. 1793, 
B.D. 1798, St. John’s Coll., Oxford, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Anthony Chester, B.A. 1821, 
M.A. 1824, Merton College, Oxford, of Chicheley- 
hall, Bucks. 

Dec. 11. At Prestwich, the Rev. Wm. Allison 
Wood, B.A. 1830, Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
late Curate of the Parish Church, Lancaster. 

Dec. 13. The Rev. John Frederick Amos, B.A. 
1829, M.A. 1851, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
C. of Liverpool. 

Dec. 16. At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. Thos. 
Cook Fowler, B.A. 1823, Jesus Cull., Cambridge. 

At Pembroke-sq., Kensington, aged 55, the 
Rev. Bradfield Sanders, B.A. 1828, M.A., St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, late Vicar of Laken- 
heath, Suffolk, third son of the late Chas. Sanders, 
esq., of Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

Dec.17. At Broughtons, Gloucestershire, aged 
68, the Rev. William Crawley, B.A. 1814, M 
1816, Brasenose College, Oxford, last surviving 
son of Sir Thomas Crawley Boevey, bart., of 
Flaxley Abbey, in the same county. 

Dec. 18. Aged 67, the Rev. Robert Shittler, V. 
of Alton-Pancras (1846), Dorset. 

Aged 62, the Rev. W. Cockcroft, Incumbent 
of St. Saviour’s, Oxton (1548), Cheshire. 

Dec. 19. Aged 65, the Rev. Richard Holmes, 
B.A. 1819, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Happisburgh (1853), Norfolk. 

Dec. 20. At the Rectory, aged 37, the Rev. 
Robert Sumner, B.A. 1841, M.A. 1844, Balliol 
College, Oxford, R. of Brightwell (1851), Berks, 
third son of the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

At the Vicarage, Kelvedon, Essex, aged 83, 
the Rev. Charles Dalton, fifty-four years resi- 
dent Vicar of that parish. 

Dec. 22. Aged 62, the Rev. William Brett, 
Vicar of Linton, Cambridgeshire. 

Dec. 23. At Hastings, aged 51, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Augustus Echalaz, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1841, 
Trinity College, Oxford, V. of Lullington (1841), 
Derbyshire, and Rural Dean, dio. Lichfie!d. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Joseph Tiffen, Rector of 
West Rainton. The deceased had been Curate 
and Rector of West Ruinton for upwards of 
thirty years. 

Dec. 25. At Clifton, the Rev. Andrew Nugée, 
B.A. 1836, M.A. 1839, Brasenose Colleve, Oxford, 
V. of Wymering and R. of Widley (1851), Hants. 

Dec. 26. At Monmouth, aged 28, the Rev. 
John Stiles Weston, B.A. 1854, Emmanuel Coll., 
Cambridge. 

At the Parsonage, the Rev. John Brownlow, 
B.A. 1823, St. John’s College, Cambridge, P.C. 
of Sandgate (1852), Kent. 
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Dec. 27. Aged 90, the Rev. John Gibbons, 
M.A., Rector of Harley, Salop. 

Dec. 28 At Trinity-house, Taunton, aged 62, 
the Revs Robert Lovelace Hill, B.A. 1832, M.A. 
1839, St. John’s College, Cambridge, P.C. of St. 
Barnabas (1843), St. Luke’s. 

Aged 70, the Rev. John Raban, Curate of 
Thoydon Garnon, Essex. 

Aged 88, the Rev. 7. Thompson, P.C. of All 
Hallows, Cumberland. 

Aged 62, the Rev. William Brett, B.A. 1823, 
M.A. 1826, formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, V. of Linton (1844), Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At Hitchin, aged 83, the Rev. John Reynolds 
Wardale, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1802, formerly Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge, and R. of Higham 
Gobion, Bedfordshire. 

Dec. 30. At Thorp Arch, aged 63, the Rev. 
Nelson Graburn, B.A. 1818, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

At Durdham-down, Clifton, aged 70, the Rev. 
Samuel Booth, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, Balliol Coll., 
Oxford, R. of Holy Trinity, Salford. 

Dec. 31. At Lewisham, Kent, aged 59, the 
Rev. Hugh Arthur Bishop, B.A. 1834, M.A. 1837, 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, R. of Cley- 
next-the-Sea (1852), Norfolk. 

Lately. The Rev. Charles Langley Maltby, 
B.A. 1840, M.A. 1845, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, R. of Newton- Wold (1854), Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. Samuel mp 34 Peshall, B.A. 1813, 
M.A. 1815, Worcester College, Oxford, Rector of 
Morton-Baggott (1820), Warwickshire, and of 
Oldberrow (1835), Worcestershire. 

The Rev. John Prout, R. of Trusthorpe and V. 
of Sutton-in-the-Marsh (1852), Lincolnshire. 

Jan.1, At the Vicarage, aged 74, the Hon. 
and Rev. Thomas Erskine, M.A. 1824, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, V. of Beighton (1821), Der= 
byshire, youngest son of the late John Francis, 
Earl of Mar. 

Jan.2. At Felixstow, Suffolk, aged 56, the 
Rev. Arthur G. A. Hollingsworth, M.A., V. of 
Stowmarket (1837), Suffolk, Dean-Rural of Stow, 
and a Magistrate for the county. 

Jan.4. At Twickenham, aged 80, the Rev 
David Lewis, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1814, B. and D.D. 
1826, Magdulene Hall, Oxford. 

At Heyford Rectory, the Rev. William Innes 
Baker, Rector of Heyford Warren, Oxfordshire, 
and Lasboro’, Gloucestershire, and father of Mr. 
L. Innes Baker, of Guildford. 

At St. Leonards-on-Sea, aged 56, the Rev. Wm. 
Law, Rector of Orwell, Cumbridgeshire, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jan.5. Rev. J. W. Dolphin, B.A., Vicar of 
Lower Gusting, Gloucestershire. 

Jan.8. Aged 74, the Rev. 7. Surridge, LL.D., 
ex-Scholar Trinity College, Dublin. 

Aged 78, the Rev. William James, M.A. Priest 
Vicar in the Cathedral Church of Wells, Rector 
of East Lambrook (1825), and Vicar of Long Sut- 
ton (1827), Somerset. 

Jan. 10. Aged 29, the Rev. William Butter- 
field, jun., B.A., St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Curate 
of Alphington, Dorset. 

At Adderbury, near Banbury, aged 80, the 

- Rev. James Henry Mapleton, B.C.L., formerly 
Rector of Christ Church and Vicar of Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

Jun. 14. At Tideswell, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
Henry Barrow Chinn, B.A. 1825, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, Rector of Carsington (1821), and 
Incumbent of Peak Forest, Derbyshire. 

Jan. 16. Aged 63, the Rev. Philip Ward, B.A. 
1817, M.A. 1820, Trinity College, Oxford, Vicar 
of Tenterden /1833), Kent. 

Jan. 18. At Coombe, Dulverton, aged 37, the 
Rev. John William Sydenham. 


Dec. 29, Suddenly, at Bath, the Rev. John 
Owen, Minister of Lady Huntingdon’s chapel. 
Mr. Owen was educated for the ministry at 
Cheshunt College, and was ordained Nov. 29, 
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1818. After ministering in the city of Norwich 
for ten years, he removed to Bath, his native 
place, where he has laboured ever since. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


July 1, 1858. Overpowered and killed by the 
natives of Tanna (New Hebrides) in an attack on 
that island by H.M.S. “ Iris,” aged 21, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Murray Tupper, esq., eldest son of Carre 
W. Tupper, esq., of Hauteville-house, Guernsey. 
His body was recovered, and consigned to the 
deep on the following day. 

July 16. In lat. 28, 37 south, lon. 164 east, 
Thomas Belcher, mate of the ‘‘ Switzerland,” son 
of Charles Wenlock, esq., Mayor of Wenlock. 

Aug. 12. At Twofold Bay, Australia, aged 25. 
Arthur Leslie, fourth son of the late Nathaniel 
Harden, esq., of Grove-lane, Camberwell. 

Sept.7. At sea, on his voyage to Moreton 
Bay, aged 33, John Hayden Brownfield, esq., 
Surgeon Superintendant of the Government Emi- 
gration Ship “ Alfred.” 

Sept.10. At Government-house, Sydney, aged 
6, Ellen; and on the 4th Oct., aged 3, Charles, 
children of Sir William Denison, K.C.B. 

Sept.17. At Sydney, N.S.W., aged 34, Robert 
Broughton, esq., solicitor, second son of the late 
Francis Broughton, esq., of Faleon-sq., London, 
solicitor. He accidentally fell over the cliff at 
the South Head. 

Sept. 25. On his passage to England from 
Calcutta, where he had been invalided, William 
H. Plow, esq., H.M.S. ‘‘ Shannon,” second son of 
the Rev. Hy. A. Plow, Rector of Bradley, Hants. 

Sept. 26. At Amoy, aged 19, Wallop Braba- 
zon, esq., acting mate of H.M.S. ** Magicienne,”” 
eldest son of Wallop Brabazon, esq., of Rath- 
house, co. Louth. 

Oct.4. At the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
effects of a sun-stroke, aged 25, Capt. Hen 
Haliday, eldest and only surviving son of Dr. H. 
Haliday, and nephew of Charles Haliday, esq., 
Governor of the Bank of Ireland. 

Oct.6. At Macquarrie Plains, Tasmania, aged 
42, Sydney Manvers Meadows, esq., barrister-at- 
law, formerly of Woodbridge. 

Oct.12. At Kilmore, near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, Charles Augustus, youngest son of the 
Rev. C. Hume, Rector of St. Michael’s, Wood-st. 

Oct. 20. Killed in action, near Sasseram, Hen. 
Alexander Scriven, Lieut. Rifle Brigade, second 
son of Lieut.-Col. Scriven, Royal South Mid- 
dlesex Militia. 

Oct.21. At Lucknow, Capt. John Dawson, Ist 
Native Infantry, from the effects of a severe 
wound in gallantly storming the Fort of Birmah. 

Oct. 29. At Lucknow, James Samuel Swinton, 
esq., Bengal Infantry. 

Nov.1. At Benares, aged 51, Lieut. George 
Pinckney, H.M.’s 73rd Regt. 

Nov.5. At Simla, where he had gone to recruit 
his health, which had suffered severely at Luck- 
now, Dr. William Cruikshank, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. He was appointed hospital- 
assistant in November, 1827, and in November, 
1829, obtained the rank of assistant-surgeon. In 
October of the following year he was appointed 
junior assistant-surgeon to the 79th Highlanders, 
and after some years’ service with that regi- 
ment, exchanged to the 93rd Highlanders, and 
served with that regiment in Canada. At the 
outbreak of the late war he accompanied the 
Eastern army to Turkey. He served in the cam- 
paign of 1854-55 in Bulgaria and the Crimea, in 
medical charge of the Second Division of the 
army, including the battles of the Alma, Balak- 
lava, and Inkermann, the siege of Sebastopol, 
and the repulse of the principal sorties on the 
26th of October, 1854. The late Lord Raglan 
bore testimony to his ability and exertions in his 
despatch of the llth of November, 1854, ‘‘as 
deserving to be most honourably mentioned.” 
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After a brief sojourn in his native country he 
was ordered to Calcutta, to attend on the Queen’s 
forces in that country, Like many other distin- 
guished and gallant men, he has fallen a victim to 
over-exertiun and the climate. He obtained the 
rank of regimental surgeon on the 6th of Jan., 
1843, staff-surgeon on the 28th of March, 1854, 
and Deputy Inspector-General on Feb. 1, 1855. 

Of cholera, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Elphinstone,” 
India Navy, aged 18, Gerard Henry Dodd, mid- 
shipman, youngest son of the late A. T. S. Dodd, 
esq., of Chichester, and Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Nov.13. At Huzareebagh, aged 17, Constance, 
wife of James A. Mountford Patton, esq., and 
dau. of Philip William and Caroline Le Geyt. 

Nov. 14. At Singapore, aged 21, Chas. Henry, 
second surviving son of H. J. Siffken, esq., of 
Stoke Newington, and Mincing-lane, formerly of 
Lisbon. 

Nov. 19. On board the steamer “ Bengal,” off 
Galle, on his passage home, Capt. Alexander 
Lawrence Tweedie, 36th Madras N.I. 

At Odun-hall, Appledore, the residence of his 
aunt, aged 25, John Bake Husband, esq., late 
house-surgeon of the North Devon Infirmary. 

Nov. 26. Killed in action, near Fyzabad, Oude, 
when leading a charge of the Bengal Volunteer 
Cavalry on the rebels, aged 31, Capt. Arthur 
Giffard, H.M.’s Indian Army, youngest son of 
the late Sir Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, and brother of Edward Giffard, esq., of 
the Admiralty, and Capt. George Giffard, C.B., 
Royal Navy. He was a brave soldier and a good 
man, and leaves a widow and numerous friends 
to mourn his early death. 

Nov. 27. At Barbados, whither he had gone 
for the recovery of his health, aged 21, William 
Lloyd, only son of Mr. John Thomas, of Clydach 
Iron Works, Breconshire. 

Dec. 3. At Havana, aged 27, C. H. Tolmé, son 
of C. D. Tolmé, of Queen’s-sq., Bloomsbury. 

Dec. 5. At Lower Belgrave-st., Eaton-sq., 
Harriet Sarah, widow of James Shepley, esq., 
R.N., and only child of the Rev. Henry Ward, 
Rector of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex. 

Dec.7. At St. Vincent, Frances, wife of the 
Ven. Charles Lawson, Archdeacon of Barbados. 

At her residence, Stoke, Lucy, widow of the 
Rev. William Munton, Rector of Preston and 
Dunkerton, Somersetshire, and dau. of the late 
Willam Darnell, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At sea, on his voyage home, off Aden, aged 41, 
Charles Theodore Le Bas, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, eldest son of the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, late 
Principal of Haileybury College. 

Dec. 8. At Pembroke, Olivia, wife of Capt. 
Walter Grimston, R.A., and dau. of the late 
Major-General and the Lady Elizabeth Steele. 

At his residence, Milnholm, Strathaven, La- 
narkshire, Henry Muir, esq., M.D., formerly 
Superintendent of Health of the Ionian Islands, 
and for 20 years a resident in Cephalonia and 
Corfu. 

Annie Hester, wife of F. Hole, esq., of New- 
forge, Lurgan, Ireland, and eldest dau. of the 
Rev. H. Gamble, Incumbent of Clifton, Notts. 

Dec.9. At Toronto, the Hon. Robert Baldwin, 
C.B., one of the most distinguished statesmen of 
Canada. 

Dec. 10. At Southsea, aged 38, Mr. Jarvis 
Sowley Tibbitts, for 14 years the “‘ Times” cor- 
respondent at Portsmouth. 

At Sphinx-lodge, Chelsea, Sir Richard Broun, 
bart., Hon. Secretary to the Order of Baronets. 

At Coveney, Mrs. Ivatt, wife of the Rev. A. W. 
Ivatt, Rector of Coveney, and dau. of Mr. Mose- 
ley, New Barns, near Ely. 

At her apartments in Holyrood Palace, aged 
88, Julia, younger dau. of Col. Guy Johnstone. 

At Winchester, aged 60, Johanna Maria, widow 
of the Rev Henry Harvey, Vicar of Olveston, 
Gloucestershire, and Canon of Bristol. 

Deec.11. Aged 85, John Joseph Blake, esq., 
formerly of the H.E.I.C.S., and late of the Bank 
of England. 
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At Haddenham, aged 69, T. Ostler Drage, esq. 

Of dyptheria, John Henry Earle, esq., surgeon, 
third son of Charles Earle, esq., of Cromer. 

At the residence of his son, Dr. Wm. Henry 
Cook, Abbey-road, St. John’s- wood, London, 
during the night and apparently in sleep, Thos. 
Cook, R.N., F.R.S., late Professor of Fortification 
and Artillery at Addiscombe College. 

At Bonn, of scarlet fever, Fanny Maud, young- 
est dau. of Major Arthur Jones, of Wepre-hall, 
Flintshire. 

Dec.13. At Court Prior, Cornworthy, Devon, 
aged 85, Elizabeth, relict of John Holditch, esq. 

At Cyfronnydd, Montgomeryshire, aged 91, 
Pryce Jones, esq. 

At 4, Park-st., Bath, Ann Eliza, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir Thomas Butler, of Garry Hundon, 
and Ballyn Temple, co. Carlow, Ireland. 

At his residence, Wilton-house, Denton, sud- 
denly, of disease of the heart, aged 43, William 
Boulton Pickering, esq., surgeon. 

At Charlbury, Oxon, aged 71, Capt. T. J. P. 
Masters, R.N. 

At Ipswich, aged 92, Mrs. Elizabeth Charlotte 
Innes, eldest dau. of the late Sir Wm. Innes, bt. 

At Shallcroft-hall, near Buxton, Derbyshire, 
the residence of Mrs. Hall, her only dau., aged 
75, Sarah, widow of George Heafield, of Langley- 
mill, near Eastwood. 

At Bath, aged 98, Elizabeth, widow of H. 
Bolton, esq. of Waterford. 

Dec. 15. At Salisbury, aged 70, James Cobb, 
esq., solicitor, an alderman of that city, and for 
34 years clerk to the magistrates of that division 
of the county. 

At Portstewart, the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby, relict 
of the Hon. Richard Ponsonby, Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. 

At Longparish, Hants, aged 97, Mrs. Anne 
Dorothea Burnaby-Greene. 

At his residence, the Mount, Boughton, Ches- 
ter, aged 58, Thomas Fletcher, esq., proprietor 
of the “*Chester Chronicle” for the last quarter 
of a century. This gentleman succeeded his 
uncle, the late John Fletcher, esq., for many 
years an Alderman, and Mayor of Chester in the 
years 1825 and 1832. 

At Lantwit Major, Glamorganshire, aged 65, 
Evan Wilkins, esq. 

Aged 60, Anthony Woodhouse Ireland, esq., of 
Guestwick. 

At his residence, King-st., Walsall, aged 34, 
Henry Pitt, esq., M.R.C.S. 

Margaretta Matilda, wife of Edward Hard- 
wicke, esq., of Bourne, Lincolnshire, and eldest 
dau. of Geo. John Nicolls, esq., F.R.C.S.L. 

At Milford, Pembrokeshire, aged 29, Edward 
Lodge Byers, esq., surgeon in the Royal Mail 
Steam-packet Service. 

At Bent-hill, Prestwich, near Manchester, aged 
75, Ellen Pierpoint, wicow of George Morewood, 
esq., of Thornbridge, near Bakewell. 

At Bath, aged 73, Margaret, wife of John 
Hewson, esq. 

Dec. 16. At Winchester, aged 65, Charlotte, 
wife of James Shorland, esq., formerly surgeon 
96th Regt., and dau. of the late Capt. England, 
of Kingston, Canada West. 

At the College, Winchester, Arthur, second son 
of Dr. Moberly. 

At Scarbro’, aged 72, John Hugill, esq., who 
for many years occupied a prominent position in 
Whitby, and in all undertakings calculated to 
promote the prosperity of that important borough 
took a warm and zealous interest. 

At Grenville-st., Brunswick-sq., London, aged 
35, Emma, third dau. of the late John Browne, 
of Norton-hall. 

At Tenterden, aged 78, Hannah, relict of the 
Rev. J. C. Blenkame, M.A., Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge. 

At Pau, in Béarn, Blanche Susan, dau. of 
the late John Haworth, esq., formerly of the 
Close, Lichfield, Staffordshire. ; 

At his residence, Hylton-house, aged 56, Rich. 
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Whitton, esq., J.P., and one of the Town Council 
of Lincoln. 

At Cork Abbey, Bray, Ireland, aged 82, Har- 
riett, wi'e of Col. the Hon. Edward Wingfield. 

At Ugbrook-house, near Chudleigh, the infant 
and twin dau. of the Right Hon. Lord Clifford. 

At Updown, Isle of Thanet, aged 41, William 
Angus Devaynes, late Capt. 25th Regt. 

Dec. 17. At his house, Moray: pl., Edinburgh, 
aged 69, John Learmonth, esq., of Dean. This 
gentleman was well known in Edinburgh for the 
prominent part which he has taken for many 
years in public, and especially in railway affairs. 
**Mr. Learmonth was a Conservative in politics, 
and was, if we are not mistaken, the last Lord 
Provost of the city of the old self-elected corpo- 
ration. The public are indebted to him for the 
erection of the Dean Bridge, one of the finest 
structures of the kind in the kingdom. He was 
up to his death chairman of the Edinburgh Water 
Company, and was also a director in other local 
companies, and was highly respected by men of 
all classes and parties. He leaves a son, a major 
in the Indian Army, and a!so a dau.” 

At Aston-hall, Tetsworth, Oxon, Sir Henry 
John Lambert, bart. The deceased baronet was 
born August 5, 1792, and married in May, 1821, 
Anna Maria, youngest dau. of the Hon. Edward 
Foley, son of the first Lord Foley. In 1803 he 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy. The first 
baronet was an opulent merchant of the City of 
London, who supplied the Treasury with large 
sums of money, and was, in recognition of his 
services to the State, created a baronet. The 
deceased is succeeded by his eldest son Henry 
Edward Francis, born in 1822, now sixth baronet. 

At the Bank, Congleton, aged 77, Fitzherbert 
Adams, esq. Mr. Adams has bequeathed a sum 
of about £1,000 to be equally divided between 
the Congleton Benevolent Society and St. Peter’s 
Church Schools. 

Aged 44, Wm. Jones, second son of the late 
Wm. Jones Burdett, esq., of Copt-hall, ‘T'wicken- 
ham, Middlesex, and Stowey-house, Somerset, 
and nephew of the late Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 

At Beaumont-lodge, Jersey, in his early prime, 
Robert Edward, son of Col. Nicholson, K.H., 
late 55th Regt., of the War Department, Wool- 
wich. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, aged 42, George Forster 
Robinson, esq., youngest son of the late James 
Robinson, esq., of Sunderland. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Isaac Edw. 
Lovell, esq., Nortoft-house, Guilsborough, North- 
amptonshire, Eliza Mary, widow of Charles 
Markham, esq. 

At Thorverton, Devon, Loretta Sarah, widow 
of Henry Gervis, esq. 

At St. Paui’s-villas, Islington, aged 82, Maria 
Joanna, eldest and only surviving dau. of the 
late Lieut. Gen. Ramsey, R.A. 

At Queen’s-town-loage, Southsea, aged 71, 
Vieo-Adm. Peter John Douglas. 

At Biack Notley, aged 84, Mrs. Jemimah 
Thorogood. 

Suddenly, at the Great Northern Railway 
Hotel, aged 22, Wm. Henry Wilbraham Pringle, 
‘Lieut. 22nd N. I. Bengal Army, eldest son of Col. 
J. H. Pringle, late Coldstream Guards. 

Of diphtheria, aged 12, Mary Isobel, second 
dau. of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, of 153, Great 
College-st., Regent’s-park. 

Dec. 18. At the Palazzo Doria, Rome, aged 
43, Mary Alathea Beatrix, wife of Filippo Andrea 
VI., Prince Doria-Pamphili, and the last surviv- 
ing dau. of John, 16th Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Waterford. 

William Munnings Thomas, esq., formerly 
Secretary to the “‘ Parker Society.” 

At Edgbaston, Birmingham, aged 28, Mary 
Anne, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Tookey, M.A., formerly Rector of Oddingley, 
Worcestershire. 

At Teddington Weir, Dr. Andrew White, M.D., 
Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Army Hospitals. He 
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had received the war medal with three clasps for 
Egypt, Talavera, and Busaco, 

At Addison-road, Kensington, aged 70, Samuel 
George Lawrance, esq , formerly surgeon of the 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

At Acton, where he had practised for the last 
45 years, aged 71, Henry Day, M.D., surgeon, 
R.N 


At the Rectory, Stifford, Miss Mary Palin, 
sister of the Rev. William Palin, M.A., Rector of 
Stifford. 

At Riecall-hall, near Escrick, aged 51, Maria, 
wife of William Simpson, esq. 

At Pickwick-road, Corsham, Wilts, aged 81, 
Wm. Sansom, esq. 

Dec. 19. In St. James’s-terrace, Winchester, 
Lady T. Ker, sister of the late Duke of Roxburgh. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., the Countess 
Lavradio, wife of His Excellency the Portuguese 
Minister. 

At Burton-terrace, York, of bronchitis, aged 
48, Matilda, wife of Col. Philip Mc.Pherson, C.B. 

At his residence, Wigmore-st., aged 71, David 
Davies. 

Rebecca, wife of John Richardson, esq., of 
Sowerby, Thirsk, and second dau. of the late 
John Rob, esq., of Thorpfields, and Skipton-on- 
Swale, Thirsk. 

At Balbirnie, Fifeshire, N.B., aged 43, Robert 
Ellice, esq. 

At Shorwell, aged 78, Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Francis Worsley, Rector of Chale 
and St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 

At Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 58, 
Anne Isabella Mackenzie, relict of John Moore, 
esq., of Calcutta. 

At the Bank-house, Newton, Montgomeryshire, 
aged 50, Edward Morgan Stephens, esq. 

Ar Washingborough by Lincoln, aged 73, Sarah, 
wife of David Thornbury, esq., of that place, and 
Tynemouth, Northumberland. 

At her residence, Norfolk-road, Brighton, aged 
58, Mary Ann, dau. of the late James Dunnage, 
esq., of East Malling, Kent. 

At Welbeck-st., Cavendish-sq., Jane, wife of 
Major Kenneth Macleay, of Keiss, Caithness- 
shire, N.B. 

At Maidstone, the wife of Richard Marshall, 
esq., M.D., formerly of Totness, Devon. 

Dec. 200. At Cheltenham, aged 69, Lieut.-Col. 
William Royds. He served in the 52nd Regt. 
during the Peninsular war, for which he wore 
the medal with ten clasps. 

At Newhouse, Wickhambrook, aged 76, Capt. 
William Collins, R.N. 

At Brighton, George James Sulivan, esq., late 
Capt. in the Royal Horse Guards Blue, of Red- 
grave-hall, Suffolk, and Wilmington, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight. 

At Arundel-ter., Barnsbury, Elizabeth Phillip, 
wife of Frederick William Lankester, and second 
dau. of Wm. Hitchcock, esq. 

At Clarges-st., Piccadilly, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
relict of Christopher Cooke, esq., late of East- 
end-house, Alresford, Hants. 

At Treforgan, near Cardigan, aged 82, Maria 
Washington, relict of Rear-Admiral Webley 
Parry, C.B., G.C.S.S., of Noyadd, Trefawr, in the 
same county. 

At Clifton, Barbara Anne, widow of the Rev. 
George Lillingston, Incumbent of Southend, 
Essex. 

At the Rectory, Alderley, Cheshire, aged 74, 
Theophila, wife of the Rev. W. C. Cruttenden, 
Rector. 

Dec. 21. At Naples, aged 71, Capt. Thomas 
Galway, Royal Navy, for twenty-four years her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul in tiat city. His 
appointment, we are told, was not preceded by 
the usual apprenticeship in minor ports, but was 
one of the first acts of the personal interference 
of William, the sailor-king, at his accession to 
the throne :—‘‘ At the close of the last century 
his Majesty was then in the position of the actual 
midshipman on the Devonshire coast, and was 
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an intimate of a painter of celebrity in those 
days, Mr. Opie, whose daughter married Capt. 
Galway, Prince William Henry acting as best 
man to the bridegroom. The lady had the feli- 
citous idea of writing in 1831 to remind his new 
and unexpected Majesty of the circumstance, the 
remembrance of which acted on the impulsive 
temperament of the monarch, and instantly 
secured the only vacant berth than at the dis- 
posal of Ministers.” Capt. Galway belonged toa 
respected family in Kerry—his brother was agent 
to the large estates of Earl Kenmare. 

At Frenchay, Gloucestershire, aged 58, Col. 
William Henry Robinson, late of H.M.’s 72nd 
Highlanders, only son of the late Sir W. H. 
Robinson, K.C.H. 

At Se .rborough, Capt. F. W. Goldfrap, H.M.’s 
18th Hussars, only son of the late Rev. F. W. 
Goldfrap, of Clenchwarton Rectory. 

At Rahenderry, Queen’s County, aged 76, 
Col. Sir Anthony Weldon, bart. He is succeeded 
by his eldest son, Anthony Crossdill, the fifth 
Baronet. 

At Peterborough, aged 50, Mr. William P. 
Stanley, the eminent agricultural implement 
manufacturer. 

At her residence, 83, Jermyn-strect, St. James’s, 
aged 38, Harriett, second dau. of the late Jona- 
than Worrell, esq., of Juniper-hall, Mickelham, 
Surrey. 

At Stoke, Frederick Dansey, esq., of Canter- 
bury-villas, Maida-vale, London. 

At Coggeshall Vicarage, aged 49, Elizabeth 
Isabella, the wife of the Rev. W. J. Dampier. 

At Torquay, aged 21, Lieut. William Maclean, 
80th Regt., youngest son of Major Maclean, late 
of the 27th Regt. 

At Ludlow, aged 68, Mary Ann, widow of S. 
B. Creswell, esq. 

At Sunniside, near Hexham, George Hedley, 
esq 


sq. 
At Neasdon, Middlesex, aged 47, William 
Benjamin Marshall, esq. 
In London, Sarah Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Cookes, eng. of Margate. 
, 


At Crieff, Elizabeth Pullar, wife of the Rev. 
W. Ramsay. 

Dec. 22. James Renshaw, esq., of West Heath- 
house, Erith, Kent. 

At Chard, aged 55, the wife of Mr. Charles Den- 
ing, ex-Mayor. 

At Pelham-pl., Hastings, aged 34, James 
Rudge, esq. 

At Stonehouse, aged 77, Mrs. Eleanor Shairpe, 
widow of Major Shairpe, R.M.L.I. 

At Westbourne-road, Edgbaston, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 59, William Henry Lee, esq. 

Samuel Barnes, esq., an eminent surgeon, of 
the Barnfield, Exeter. If not the actual founder, 
he was from its first establishment the Secretary 
of the Devon and Exeter Institution, and by his 
| seg good sense, business-like habits, and 

terary talents, he contributed in no small de- 
gree to the distinction it has attained among 
provincial libraries. For many years past he 
was an active and most valuable manager of the 
West of England Insurance Company, and his 
services as one of the professional staff of the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital cannot be over- 
estimated. 

At the residence of his dau., Mrs. R. E. Dent, 
Nottinghill-sq., Bayswater, Frederick Cowslade, 
esq., late of Gothic-villa, Reading. 

Caroline, wife of Cesar H. Hawkins, esq., of 
Grosvenor-st. 

At Blackheath, aged 68, Caroline, widow of 
Effingham Calvert Lawrence, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and dau. of the late Charles 
Monro, esq. 

At the Crescent, near Birmingham, Charlotte 
Augusta, wife of George Richmond Collis, esq., 
and dau. of the late Major Sir John Whale, of 
the lst Life-Guards. 

Aged 64, John Thomas Brooks, esq., of Flit- 
wick manor-house, Bedfordshire, 
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At Pill-house, near Saltash, aged 69, Eliza. 
beth, wife of W. Bennett, esq. 

At Vernon-pl., Birkenhead, aged 69, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. John Rudd, late Vicar of Blyth, 
Notts, and Prebendary of Southwell, and second 
dau. of the late Rey. Thomas Ferris, D.D., Dean 
of Battle, Sussex. 

At Rosiiston, Derbyshire, aged 78, Mary, widow 
of William Lea, esq., of Wharton, Warwickshire, 

Dec, 23. At Carlton-crescent, Southampton, 
Jane, youngest sister of Thomas Chamberlayne, 
esq., of Cranbury-park, near Winchester. 

At Viewfield-lodge, Stirling, aged 84, Lieut.- 
Gen. Robert Barclay Macpherson, C.B.K.H., 
Col. of the 88th Regt., or Connaught Rangers. 

At Apley, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 86, 
James Hyde, esq. 

At Holme Hale Rectory, (at her son’s, the Rev, 
H. Milne,) aged 72, Mrs. Wm. Milne. 

At her residence, Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, 
aged 90, Mrs. Isabella Cornelia Halkett Craigie, 
widow of the Right Hon. Robert Blair, of Avon- 
toun, Lord President of the College of Justice. 

At Avon-house, Melksham, Wilts, aged 71, 
Edward Phillips, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 30, Cornelia Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. T. Keble. 

Dec. 24. At Ormesby, Norfolk, William Danby 
Palmer, esq., J.P. for the co. of Suffolk and the 
borough of Great Yarmouth, last surviving son 
of the late Samuel Palmer, esq., of Loddon-hall, 
Norfolk. 

At Plymouth, Edward Cardew, esq., thirty 
years in the Colonial Department at the Mau- 
ritius. 

At Aberdeen, Anne Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Brown, formerly Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester. 

At Denmark-hbill, aged 55, Mary, second dau. 
of the late Vice-Adm. William Young. 

In London, aged 88, Col. Anthony Wharton, 
late of Doncaster. 

At Portsmouth, Emily Mundell, wife of the 
Rev. E. W. Milner, Chaplain to the Forces, 
Portsmouth. 

At the residence of her dau., Mrs, F. Marryat, 
Ashburnham-grove, Greenwich, aged 69, Mary 
Musgrave, widow of Richard Turner, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Staplegrove-house, Somersetshire, 
aged 79, Michael Reynolds, esq., M.D., of Clon- 
fad, Roscommon, Ireland, and of Upton Noble, 
Somersetshire, and Hayston-hall, Pembrokeshire, 
late surgeon of H.M.’s 59th Regt., and formerly 
of the 33rd Regt. 

At Crowham-hurst, Thomas Arthur Kemmis, 
esq., of Durrow, King’s County, and Crowham- 
hurst, Surrey, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
and Magistrate for the co. of Surrey, son-in- 
law of Col. C. K. K. Tynte, of Halswell-house. 

At Stoke Newington, near London, aged 78, 
James John Wilkinson, esq., of G:ay’s Inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, and one of the Justices of the Court 
of Pleas of the County Palatine of Durham. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Col. Med- 
nyanszky, Frances Georgina, youngest dau. of 
the late George Birkbeck, M.D. 

At Baldoon, Wigtonshire, Isabella Matilda 
Caird, dau. of James Caird, esq., M.P 

At Bowdon, Cheshire, aged 20, James Ker- 
shaw, jun., esq., only son of James Kershaw, 
esq., M.P. ; 

At Elmstead, Bromley, aged 86, Frances, relict 
of William Baldwin, esq., of Stede-hill. 

At Dundee, D. Wedderburn, esq., of Pearsie. 

At Walker-st., Edinburgh, Francis J. Bring- 
loe, esq., W.S. na 

At Brasted, Sevenoaks, aged 5, Emily Philippa, 
dau. of Sir Robert Affleck, bart. 

Frances, wife of W. Whytehead, esq., York, 
and dau. of the Rev. J. D. Wastell, Risby. 

At Poriland-villas, Plymouth, the residence of 
her son-in-law, the Rev. H. A. Greaves, aged 65, 
Henrietta, wife of the Rev. S. Y. Seagrave, Rector 
of Westcott Barton, Oxfordshire. 

Geraldine Louisa, dau. of the late Rey. H. 
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Stonhouse Vigor, M.A., Prebendary of Ledbury, 
and Rector of Eaton, Herefordshire. 

Suddenly, aged 52, Thomas Hyde, esq., of 
Worcester, solicitor. 

Dec. 2%. At Belmont, Bath, aged 68, Thomas 
Haggard, esq., last surviving son of the late W. 
H. Haggard, esq., of Bradenham, Norfolk. 

At James-st., Buckingham-gate, aged 81, Vice- 
Adm. Sir Andrew Pellet Green, K.C.H. He en- 
tered the Navy more than 65 years ago, being a 
midshipman on board the “ Illustrious,” 74, at 
the investment of Toulon in 1793; also at the 
reduction of Bastia, and in Hotham’s first action. 

At York, aged 57, Wm. Brogden, esq., for- 
merly of ‘Tockwith. 

Aged 79, Grenville Crabtree, esq., of Yelverton. 

At Ingatestone, aged 74, William Butler, esq. 

At Northfleet, aged 70, Mary Anne, relict of 
George Wells Harrisson, esq., of Sandwich. 

At Rugby, aged 25, George Frederick, eldest 
son of Frederick Wood, esq. 

At Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, aged 74, 
Anna, relict of Alfred Lioyd, esq., formerly of 
Birmingham. 

At his residence, Wyndham-st., Bryanston- 
sq., Richard Anders, esq. 

Aged 44, W. D. Mann, esq., surgeon. 

Dec. 27. At his residence, Park-st., Grosvenor- 
sq., Sir Belford Hinton Wilson, K.C.B., son of 
the late General Sir Robert Wilson, Governor of 
Gibraltar, Col. in the Columbian Service, for- 
merly A.D.C. to General Bolivar, and succes- 
sively H.B.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires to Peru and to 
Venezuela. 

At Blackheath, aged 68, Sarah Frances, relict 
of William John Lydden Perham, esq., and dau. 
of Wm. Spear, esq., of Monkton, Dorset. 

At Nene-villa, Northampton, Frances, wife of 
Charles A. Downes, esq., and dau. of Major 
Hawkes, formerly of Kingswinford, Staffordsh. 

At Bloombsbury-pl., Brighton, aged 82, Mary, 
widow of William Ruddock, esq. 

In Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, aged 68, Mary 
Jane Robins, of Allesley-park, Coventry, widow 
of J. Robins, esq., of Aston-brook, Birmingham. 

In Cumberland-terr., Regent’s-pk., aged 62, 
Campbell Drummond Riddell, esq., late Colonial 
Treasurer of New South Wales. 

At Waterloo, near Liverpool, Lieut. Charles 
F. Smith, R.N. 

At Burnham, Bucks, of apoplexy, aged 71, 
William Robarts, esq., M.D., forty-eight years a 
medical practitioner in that place. 

At Plas Warren, Salop, aged 81, 
Morrall, esq. 

Dec. 28. At her residence, Comb Grove Villa, 
aged 70, Mary Matilda Crawley, of Treborth 
Uch, Carnarvonshire, North Wales, eldest dau. 
of the late Adm, Edmund Crawley. 

At Guildford, William Henry, eldest son of 
the Rev. Henry Ayling, of Frampton Cotterell 
Rectory, Gloucestershire. 

At Dartford, aged 60, Clarence Pigou, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Wolterton, Norfolk, aged 75, the 
Right Hon. Horatio, third Earl of Orford, Baron 
Walpole of Walpole, and Baron Walpole of Wol- 
terton, Norfolk. His lordship was also high- 
steward of Lynn, and Colonel of the West Nor- 
folk Militia. He was born on the 14th of June, 
1783, married on the 23rd of July, 1812, Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late William Augustus 
Fawkener, esq., one of the Clerks of the Privy 
Council, and had issue three sons,—the eldest, 
Horatio William, Lord Walpole, born in 1813, 
succeeds to the titles and estates,—and two daus., 
all of whom survive him, except Rachel Kathe- 
rine, who married Viscount Pollington. The late 
earl succeeded his father on the 15th of June, 
1822. His lordship was formerly ambassador at 
Rome during the continental struggle, but has 
not since held office. The noble earl has been 
the leader of the Conservative party in East 
Norfolk since the decease of the late Lord Wode- 
house. 

At Vienna, the Archduchess Marie Anne, of 
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Austria. The deceased duchess was born on the 
8th of June, 1804; she was sister of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand the Ist, who abdicated in favour 
of the present Emperor, and of Archduke Francis 
Charles, father of the latter; she was conse- 
quently aunt to the present Emperor. 

At the house of her son-in-law, the Rev. H. 
R. Roxby, of Clapham Rise, aged 87, Ann, widow 
of Edmund Lally, esq., of Farnham, and only 
child of the late Geo. Townsend, esq. 

At Gibraltar, Florence, wife of Capt. the Hon. 
Hedworth Liddell, 15th Regt. 

Aged 61, Richard Cheslyn, esq., of Langley 
Priory, Leicestershire, head distributor of stamps 
for that county. 

Aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of Fred T. Hasswell, 
esq., Luny-house, Teignmouth, and only dau. of 
the late Capt. James Wallace, R.N. 

At Burnfoot, Langholm, N.B., the residence 
of her nephew, aged 87, Helen Elphinstone 
Malcolm. 

At his seat, Somerford, Staffordshire, aged 80, 
George Monckton, esq., second son of the late 
Hon. Edward Monckton. 

At Brentwood, aged 67, John Woodley, esq., 
formerly of Orford-house, Walthamstow. 

While on a visit at Rempstone-hall, Mary Lucy, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Edwards, of Old 
Court, co. Wicklow, Ireland. 

At Pencerrig, aged 80, Thomas Thomas, esq., 
of Pencerrig, Radnorshire, and Lanbradach, 
Glamorganshire. 

Dec. 30. At Ecton-hall, Northamptonshire, 
after a few hours’ illness, the Hon. Mrs. George 
Anson, widow of the late Gen. the Hon. George 
Anson, Commander-in-chief in India, who died 
in May, 1857, of cholera, shortly after the out- 
break of the revolt in the Bengal army. Mrs. 
Anson was second surviviving dau. of Cecil Weld, 
first Lord Forester, by Lady Katherine Maria 
Manners, second dau. of Charles, fourth Duke of 
Rutland, and was sister of the Countess of Ches- 
terfield and Viscountess Newport. She was 
born on the 3rd of April, 1805, and married Nov. 
the 30th, 1830, the late Gen. the Hon. George 
Anson, M.P., brother of the late Earl of Lich- 
field. By the death of this lady the families of 
the Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Lichfield, the 
Earl and Countess of Rosebery, Viscount and 
Viscountess Newport, Lord Iondesborough, Lord 
Carrington, the Earl and Countess of Chester- 
field, Lord and Lady Waterpark, Lord and Lady 
Elcho, the Dean of Chester, &c., are placed in 
mourning. 

At Oval-house, Kennington-park, aged 60, 
Frederick Devon, esq., Assistant-Keeper of the 
Public Records in the Record-otfice, Chapter- 
house, Westminster. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Joseph Bo- 
nomi, esq., Vicarage - gardens, Campden - hill, 
Kensingtcn, Susan, widow of John Martin, esq., 
K.L., historical painter. 

At York, aged 58, Henry Robinson, esq., 
youngest son of the late Rear-Admiral Hugh 
Robinson. 

In Lupus-st., Pimlico, aged 74, Ursula, only 
surviving sister of the late Dr. Back, of Clap- 
ham-park. 

At Southsea, suddenly, Dr. Engledue, an emi- 
nent practitioner. He possessed talents in his 
profession of the highest order, and was much 
respected by his friends, among whom he en- 
joyed an extensive practice. Dr. Engledue was 
the younger brother of Capt. R. Engledue, super- 
intendent of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Packet Company’s ships at Southampton, 

Dec.31. At Warriston-house, near Edinburgh, 
the Dowager Lady Gray. 

At. St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, Benjamin Lewis, 
esq., of Park-villas, Granville-park, Blackheath, 
late chief clerk in the office of the Accountant- 
General of the Court of Chancery. 

At Hollucombe, near Torquay, suddenly, Lieut.- 
Cc lL. Edward Servanté, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Russell-sq., London, aged 38, G. Salt, esq. 
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At Rose-cottage, Tor, aged 21, Lieut. William 
Maclean, 80th Regt. 

At Delamere -crescent, Westbourne - terrace, 
aged 75, Susanna, widow of the Rev. William 
Metcalfe, late Rector of Foulmire, Cambridgesh. 

At his residence, the Grove, Old Charlton, 
Kent, aged 71, George Stone, esq. 

Lately. At Coulston’s Almshouses, Bristol, aged 
84, Mr. John Penn Cooke, great grandson of the 
celebrated Win. Penn, founder of Pennsylvania. 

At her residence, Green-park, Bath, Araminta, 
eldest dau. of the late Arthur Dawson, esq., of 
Castle Dawson, co. Derry, Ireland. 

Paul Jones in the Firth.—At Pathhead, near 
Kirkcaldy, Mrs. Reekie, a widow. She was known 
to have been the last ot those young lasses who 
lighted the fires in Ravenscraig Castle when the 
men of Pathhead kept armed watch and ward 
nightly for the return of Paul Jones. She ofien 
referred to this period in her life, and described 
minutely the appearance of the Rev. Mr. Shirra 
when engaged in praying on the beach for that 
wind which drove the vessels of the dreaded 
Paul down the Firth. She was 27 years single, 
44 years married, and 28 years a widow, and was 
in the habit of saying that she had lived three 
lifetimes. Her offspring was as follows :—9 
children, 65 grandchildren, 116 great-grand- 
children, and 3 great-great-grandchildren ; in 
all, 193.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Jan,1. At Lausanne, Switzerland, aged 75, 
Major Gauchard de Chaumont, Major of Hussars 
under Napoleon the First. He was in several 
battles, and at that of Ratisbon received two gun- 
shot wounds. He subsequently became an ad- 
herent of Louis Phillipe, and after that monarch’s 
fall he became an exile, and lived in Switzerland. 
When the pre-ent Emperor, Napoleon III., in 
the kindest and most liberal manner offcred a 
pension and a decoration to him, the emolument 
and honours were respectfully declined. 

At Banff-house. Perthshire, aged 61, Sir James 
Ramsay, of Bamff, bart. He was the son of the 
seventh baronet, and was born in 1797. In 1828 
he married the only dau. and heiress of Mr. John 
Hope Oliphant, which lady died in 1842, without 
leaving issue. He was a Deputy-Lieut. of Perth- 
shire and Forfarshire. In default of issue, the 
baronetcy devolves upon his brother George, 
married to a dau. of Capt. Lennon. 

Aged 117, Miss Amelia Ross, being born (as 
nearly as could be ascertained) in the year 1741, 
in the parish of Magilligan, where her ancestors 
and their descendants have resided for centuries. 

At Belvedere-house, Wimbledon, aged 74, Alice, 
widow of the late James Courthope Peache, esq. 

Suddenly, at Giéttingen, where her husband 
was one of the professors at the university, Frau 
Dirichlet, sister of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

At Low-house, West-gate, Weardale, aged 71, 
Mr. John Longstaff. 

At Malvern, Christopher Cookson, esq., son of 
the late Col. Cookson, of Neasham-hall, near 
Darlington. 

At Cambridge-st., Hyde-park, Alexander Neil- 
son Lamb, esq., late of the firm of Carr, Lainb, 
and Co., St. Mary-at-hill. 

At Hastings, aged 42, Harriet, third dau. 
of the late Rev. John Airey, of Hugil, West- 
morl.ind, and sister to the Rev, J. A. L. Airey, of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 

At the Branch Bank of England, Bristol, aged 
64, H nry May, esq., for 47 years in the service 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Samuel Prior, esq., of 
Blackheath. 

At Tlriors Lynn, Canobie, Dumfries-shire, 
Margaret Ann Terezer Ej liot, late of Bennett-st., 
8:. Jumes’s, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Henry 
Elliot, of tie Royal Marines. 

At Brighton, aged 70, John Batchelor, esq., 
surgeon, 

Jin, 2. At Edinburgh, aged 23, the Right Hon. 
Geo. Wm. Evelyn Lesslie, Earl of Rothes. He 
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had come to Edinburgh to obtain the benefit of 
medical advice about three weeks ago, and 
seemed rapidly recovering, when he suddenly 
relapsed and expired. He succeeded his father 
in 1841, and as he died unmarried the title and 
estates de: olve on his only sister, Lady Henrietta, 
born in 1832, also unmarried, who is now 
Countess of Rothes in her own right. The de- 
ceased nobleman was not a member of the House 
of Lords.—Scottish Press. 

At Romanby-house, near Northallerton, aged 
49, Frances, wife of R. G. Hubback, esq., third 
dau. of Lord Charles Kerr, of Farnham, Surrey, 
and grand-dau. of William John, fifth Marquis 
of Lothi«n. ° 

At the Castle-yard, Windson, aged 69, Sally, 
wife of Capt. John Duncan King, Military Knight 
of Windsor, and sister to the late Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal. 

At Warwick-st., 
Charles Holden. 

At Devonshire-pl., Portland-pl., aged 69, Anna 
Maria, widow of Sir James Rivett Carnac, bart. 

At Brixton, aged 51, Thomas Lloyd Crosth- 
waite, esq. 

At Brunswick-sq., Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Charles Tombs, Chaplain H.E.I.C. 

At his residence, Snilesworth, Yorkshire, aged 
74, Dr. J. W. Calvert. 

At his residence, Bloomfield-st., Westbourne- 
terrace, John Badger, esq. 

At Boughton, Chester, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. John l’Anson Bromwich, of 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

At her residence, Bow, Middlesex, aged 29, 
Ellen, lest surviving dau. of the late James 
Harris, esq. 

At Pembray, Carmarthenshire, Samuel, eldest 
son of Samuel Lawford, esq., of Blackheath, and 
late of the E. I. Co.’s Naval Service. 

At Nice, aged 80, [saac Dighton, esq., of the 
Hermitage, Hampstead. 

Jan. 3. At Holmwood-cottage, near Dorking, 
aged 82, Catherine, relict of the late Mr. George 
Walpole, of Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 

At Vale-lodge, Leatherhead, aged 77, Mary, 
dau. of the late Edgar Corrie, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Burton, Louisa Ann, second dau. of the 
late Richard Congreve, esq. 

At the Vicarage, Pagham, near Chichester, 
aged 64, Jane Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Ralph 
Barker, Vicar and Rural Dean. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Jane Shuttleworth, dau. of 
the late Henry Vie, esq., of Upton-lodge. 

At Wicmerpool, Notts, Arabella Savile, wife of 
the Rev. John Robinson, Rector of Widmerpool. 

At Clarens, Switzerland, Thos. Gerard Elring- 
ton, esq., late of Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., 
and formerly of the 62nd Regt. 

At Cork, aged 33, Frederick Clarke, esq., 
Surgeon, Fermoy, eldest son of the Rev. E. M. 
Clarke, of Lifford, co. Donegal. : 

At Lumley, Westbourne, aged 71, William 
Sbean, esq. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, Dr. Spiers, 
Paris, aged 72, John Newman, esq., formerly of 
Bridge-house, Tooley-st., architect. 

At Lansdowne-pl., South Lambeth, aged 85, 
Ann Rigge, relict of the late Booth Hewitt, esq. 

At her residence, Wradall-house, Somerset, 
Harriet, relict of James Edward Homer, esq. 

At Coggeshall, aged 71, Robert Levitt, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

Jan. 4. At the house of her brother, the Rev. 
Harold Browne, Newnham, Cambridge, Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Robert Browne, of 
Morton-house, Buckinghamshire. 

At his residence, Halcon-iodge, near Taunton, 
aged 73, Edward Lock, esq. 

At his residence, Baker-st., aged 68, Henry 
Nibbs Brown, esq. 

At East-hall, near Sittingbourne, aged 75, 
Thomas White, esq. 

At Paddington-green, aged 35, Charles Henry 
Gray, esq., formerly of Cornhill. 


Eccleston-sq., Lieut.-Col. 
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At Hampden-house, Buckinghamshire, aged 
62, Mr. Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, better 
known as ‘* The Lochiel,” and chief of the clan 
Cameron. 

Aged 71, Charlotte, relict of Samuel Arthur 
Vardon, esq , of Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At his house, Earl’s-terrace, Kensington, and 
of Waterloo-pl., Pall-Mall, aged 52, John Thomas 
Longman, esq. 

Suddenly, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Sussex-pl., Regent’s-park, aged 73, Harriett, 
wife of Geo. 8. Ridgway, esq. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth, wife of Timothy Hutton, 
esq., Clifton-castle, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 5. At Winterbourne Earls, aged 18, Jessie, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. H. Cartwright. 

At Eton, William G. Sadler Clack, surgeon, 
second son of the late Rev. Thos. Clack, Rector 
of Milton Damerel. 

At Essex-house, Putney, aged 74, Alexander 
Carruthers Johnston, esq. 

At Great Malvern, Rate, wife of Major J. 
T. Daniell, 47th B.N.I., and dau. of the late 
Matthew O’Brien, esq., of Newcastle, co. Limer- 
ick, Ireland. 

Aged 56, Benjamin Way, esq., of Denham-pl., 
Bucks, elder brother of the Rev. H. H. Way, 
of Henbury, and of Arthur Way, esq., of Ash- 
ton-lodge. 

At the Hulvers, Cuckney, Notts, aged 75, John 
Haskins, esq. 

At Langley-park, Bucks, aged 52, Anne, the 
wife of Robt. Harvey, esq. 

In Clarges-st., aged 89, Anne, second dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, late Rector of Great 
and Little Hadham, Herts. 

Aged 66, Emily, wife of the Rev. Wm. Norris, 
Rector of Warblington, Hants, eldest dau. of the 
late Charles Short, esq., of Woodlands. 

At his residence, Springfield, Everton, near 
Liverpool, Edward Dennil Maddock, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, Eleanor, widow of 
Keith Jopp, esq., of Keith-hall, and Joppa, 
Jamaica. 

At the Hollies, Keswick, aged 86, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Dunlop, of House-bill, 
co. Renfrew, N.B. 

Jan. 6. At Thane-hill-cottage, Amroth, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 68, the Hon. Mary Yelverton, 
dau. of the second Viscount Avonmore, fifth 
graud-dau. of the first Viscount Avonmore, Lord 
Chief Baron of Ireland. 

At Torquay, Lieut. Harry Raper, R.N., of 
Prince’s-terrace, Hyde-park, eldest son of the late 
Admiral Raper. 

At Orley-house, Ashburton, Mrs. Wigley, wife 
of Capt. Wigley, R. N., and dau. of Thos. Rennell, 
esq., late of London, and formerly of Pear-tree, 
Ashburton. 

At Macclesfield, Edward Roe, esq., uncle to 
the Right Hon. Lord Denman, of Stoney Middle- 
ton, Derbyshire, and to Dr. Edward Roe, of 
Princess-sq., Plymouth. 

At Fort-William, Jobn Campbell, esq., of 
Glenmore. 

At Marquis-road, Canonbury, Lower Islington, 
Rebecca Mary, wife of the Rev. Richard Miliken, 
Vicar of Stoughton, Sussex. 

Aged 92, Elizabeth, relict of T. Smith, esq., of 
Easton Grey, Wilts. 

At New-cross, aged 75, Sarah, wife of John 
Curtis, esq., late of Foxgrove-house, Kingsclere, 
Hants. 

At Tinerana, Clare, Ireland, aged 53, Lieut.- 
Col. George Scott, late 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

At Derby, Lucy Anne, wife of Capt. Dobbie, 


At Lower Berkeley-st., aged 48, Marjory Red- 
man, wife of Benj. Archer Kent, e+q., M.D. 

At St. John’s, Jersey, aged 61, Eliza, dau. of 
the late John Swift, esq., of Borstal-hall, Mins- 
ter, Kent. 

At Harley-st., Mrs. Delap, 
Guildford, widow of James Bogle Delap, of 


of Stoke-park, 
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Lillingstone Lovell, and Brickhill, Bucks, late 
Col. of the Ist Surrey Militia. 

Jan. 7, At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 63, Thos. 
Ferguson, esq., of Greenville, co. Down, 

At the Terrace, Royal Dockyard, Devonport, 
aged 66, Lucy Mary Anne, wife of William Shap- 
ley Crealock, esq., Secretary to Admiral Superin- 
tendent Sir Thomas S. Pasley, bart. 

At his residence, Broomhill, Tiverton, aged 56, 
Thomas Leigh Teale Rendell, esq., solicitor. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, F. Newsam, 
esq., Stamford-hill, Middlesex, aged 86, Mrs. 
Hammond, of Watford, Herts, widow of the late 
Lieut.-Col. James Hammond, of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan. 8. At Ditton-park, near Windsor, Lady 
Montagu. Her ladyship was the only dau. of 
Archibald, first Lord Douglas, by his marriage 
with Lady Lucy Graham, dau. of William, second 
Duke of Montrose. She was born Dec. 21, 1779, 
and married Nov. 22, 1804, Henry James Montagu 
Scott, the late Lord Montagu (who died in 1845), 
by whom she had issue four daughters, the eldest 
married to Earl Howe. By the death of her lady- 
ship the families of the Duke and Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, the Earl and Countess Howe, Lord and 
Lady John Scott, Mr. G. W. and Hon. Mrs. Hope, 
&c., are placed in mourning. 

At his residence, the Lawn, Mary-st., Taunton, 
aged 97, Capt. James Du Sautoy. 

At Chislehu: st, Kent, aged 74, Isabella Char- 
lotte Susanna Weston, eldest dau. of the late Dr. 
Weston, canon residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and formerly Prebendary of Canterbury. 

At Arundel-terrace, Brighton, aged 53, Elinor, 
wife of Cary Charles Elwes, esq,, of Great Billing- 
hall, Northampton. 

At his residence, Gwinfé, Carmarthenshire, 
aged 54, Lewis Lewis, esq., a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for the county. 

At his residence, Great Alie-st., Goodman’s- 
fields, aged 66, Judah Aloof, esq. 

At Freermantle-sq., Bristol, aged 77, James 
Cleland, esq. 

Aged 67, Joseph Wagstaff, esq., of West Derby, 
near Liverpool. 

At her residence, Stanley-st., Belgravia south, 
aged 57, Susannah, wife of Joseph Williams, esq. 

At Bedstone Rectory, Salop, aged 44, Frances 
Harriet, wife of the Rev. Thomas Green. 

Jan. 9. At Seaforth, near Liverpool, Jane Ball, 
relict of John Wells, esq., formerly of Minehead, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Warre Squire 
Bradley, Vicar of Chard and Timberscombe, 
Somerset. 

At Raby-castle, aged 73, Sophia, Duchess of 
Cleveland. The late duchess was eldest dau. of 
Jn. fourth Earl Poulett, by his first marriage with 
Sophia, only dau. and heir of Admiral Sir George 
Pocock, K.H. She was born March 16, 1785, and 
was married November 16, 1809, to the present 
Duke of Cleveland. 

At Eastnor-castle, aged 3, Virginia, youngest 
dau. of Earl and Countess Somers. 

At Snowdon-house, Stirling, George Lyon, esq., 
of Snowdon, eldest son of the late Dr. Lyon, 
Minister of Glammiss. 

At his house, Manchester-sq., Col. Thornhill 
Warrington. 

Aged 53, Sarah, wife of Edw. Drew, esq., of 
Clifton-pk., near Bristol. 

At his residence, Shooter’s-hill, aged 76, Thos. 
Binstead, esq., for many years in the Com- 
missioner’s Office, Royal Dock and Victualling 
Yard, Deptford. 

Jan. 10. At Rugby, Eliza Frances, wife of 
Leizh Trafford, esq., Judge of the County Court, 
Birmingham. ° 

At East-parade, Hastings, aged 88, Miss Han- 
nah Dunn. 

At the Clarendon Hotel, Edinburgh, suddenly, 
Major John Crawfurd. 

At his residence, The Grange, Norton, near 
Sheffield, aged 48, Henry Stephenson Johnson, 
esq., formerly of York. 
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At Dover, John Bridge, esq., aged 76. 

Jan. 11. Aged 74, Thomas Dashwood, esq., 
of Sturminster Newton. 

At Belmont, near Bristol, Caroline, dau. of the 
late Geo. H. Gibbs, esq., of London. 

At Pierrepont-st., aged 79, H. Castle, esq., 
formerly of Bristol. 

Suddenly, aged 58, William Cartledge, esq., of 
Wooidthorpe, near Nottingham. 

At Clifton, aged 32, Catherine Emily, wife of 
the Rev. D. Barclay Bevan, and eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Mourant Brock. 

At his residence, Elm-bank, Lawrie-road, 
Sydenham, aged 50, James Esdaile, esq., M.D., 
late Presidency Surgeon, Calcutta. 

At Oadby Vicarage, near Leicester, Eliza, wife 
of the Rev. Lewis Gregory. 

At Dover, aged 76, John Hamilton, esq. 

At Cambridge-terr., Regent’s-park, aged 61, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Graham 
Foster Pigott, of Abington Pigott’s, Cambridge- 
shire, and M.P. for Kinross. 

Aged 25, Arthur John, eldest surviving son of 
Henry F. Thistlethwayte, esq., of Gloucester- 
crescent north, Hy:e-park. 

At Torquay, aged 32, Mary, wife of John 
Feetham, esq., of York-terr., Regent’s-park. 

At Stoke Newington, Jane Frances, wife of 
William Baton, esq., of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Of pulmonary consumption, at his seat, the 
Chateau de Rigny, Commune de Joué, near 
Tours, France, Charles Augustus Brooke, esq., 
late Capt. in H.M.’s 6tn Royal Regt., younger 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Brooke, bart. 

Aged 49, Mr. Adolphus Ackermann, the well- 
known book and print publisher, lately carrying 
on business in the Strand. He was found lying 
partly undressed on his bed, in a lifeless state. 
A tumbler that had contained prussic acid was 
found near the deceased, from which he had 
drunk a quantity of poison. An inquest was 
held before Mr. Wakley, and a verdict of ‘ Sui- 
cide” was returned. 

Jan.12. At his residence in Dublin, aged 82, 
Sir James Piteairn, M.D., Inspr.-Gen. of Hos- 
pitals. Sir James served at the Helder in 1799, 
and the whole of the campaign in Egypt, in 
1801. The deceased was a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in England, having passed 
his examination June 7, 1798. He was also a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ire- 
land, and an Inspr.-Gen. of the Army. 

At Barwell Rectory, Hinckley, Charlotte Fre- 
derica, wife of the Rev. Christopher Broom 
Barrow, and dau. of Charles Brandt, esq., of 
Clydesdale-villa, Leamington. 

Aged 32, Henry A. Thornton, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and of New-sq., Lincoln’s-inn, only 
son of the late Col. Henry Thornton, C.B. 

At Mansfield-st., John Shepherd, esq., late a 
Member of the Council of India, and Deputy 
Master of the Trinity Corporation. 

Aged 31, Louis Martineau, esq., late of the 
Royal Artillery, youngest son of P. Martineau, 
esq., of Cumberland-pl., Regent’s-park. 

Aged 38, Cecilia, wife of George Sedgwick, 
Jeftrey’s-terr., Kentish-town, last surviving dau. 
of J. J. Tinkler, late of Old Bond-st. 

At Margaret-st., Cavendish-sq., George Poyntz 
Stoddart, esq., third son of the late Capt. John 
Stoddart, of Madras. 

At Oxenthorpe, near Keighley, aged 93, Sarah, 
widow of John Carlill, esq., formerly of Hull. 

At Rochford-pl., Bath, aged 72, J. Sawers, esq. 

At Healey-hall, near Rochdale, aged 75, Jacob 
Tweedale, esq. 

Aged 80, William Oke Manning, esq., of Rei- 
gate-hill. 

Annie, wife of Joseph Holl, esq., Encombe- 
terr., Wandsworth-road. 

At Inverness-road, the residence of his bro- 
ther-in-law, Col. Mednyansky, Thos. Brougham 
Birkbeck, youngest son of the late George Birk- 
beck, M.D. 
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At Linslade, Leighton Buzzard, aged 75, J. 
Woodman, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Shortmead, Biggleswade, aged 
85, W. W. Gardner, esq. 

At the Vicarage, Steynton, Pembrokeshire, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. W. B. Thomas, 

At his residence, Shoborough, near Tewkesbury, 
aged 63, John William Martin, esq., a Deputy- 
Lieut. and Magistrate for the counties of Glouces- 
ter and Worcester. 

At Park-road, Stockwell, aged 76, Robert Shar- 
rock Dawson, esq., late of the Home-office. 

At Edinburgh, Helen, fourth surviving dau, 
of the late Alexander Gillespie, of Sunnyside- 
lodge, near Lanark. 

At Dover, aged 78, Cordelia, widow of Job 
Smallpiece, esq., late of Northbrook, Godalming, 
Surrey. 

At Somerton Rectory, Oxon, aged 15, Ray- 
mond George, son of the Rev. R. C. Clifton. 

Jan. 14. At Lowndes-sq., Maria Frances, 
widow of George D’Oyly, D.D., F.R.S., Rector 
of Lambeth and Sundridge. 

At Gotham, aged 88, Mr. William Powdrill, 
the celebrated pedestrian of former ‘days. He 
was many years gamekeeper to Earl Howe, and 
was the last survivor of the football players of 
Gotham and Ruddington, who engaged in the 
great contest of 1793. 

Aged 51, John Bould, esq., of Ovenden-house, 
near Halifax. 

At Tynemouth, aged 76, A. R. Bowes, esq. 

At Yatesbury, Calne, Wilts, aged 78, J. Tan- 
ner, esq. 

At Redheugh-hall, Gateshead-on-Tyne, aged 
16, Robert Shafto Hawks, youngest -on of George 
Hawks, esq., J.P., and Deputy-Lieut. of the co. 
of Durham. 

At Brush-house, Ecclesfield, aged 80, John 
Kaye Boothe, M.D., one of H.M.’s Justices of 
the Peace for the West Riding, late Principal of 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

At Coynach, Aberdeenshire, J. Ferguson, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Northamton, Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir James Rutherford 
Lumley, Adj.-Gen. of the Army in India. 

At his residence, Hartley Wintney, Hants, 
aged 4], Charles Felix Palmer, esq. 

From a fall from her horse, aged 24, Mary Ann 
Finnis, wife of E. J. Herapath, esq., of Blen- 
heim-road, St. John’s-wood, 

At Winchester, aged 66, Augusta De Linnée, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Robinson, Vicar of 
Milford, Hants. 

At Nile-terr., Rochester, aged 62, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Hussey Fleet, esq. 

At his residence, Montague-pl., Bryanston- 
sq., aged 60, George James Squibb, esq., F.R.C.S. 

At Cresswell-park, Blackheath, aged 37, Annie, 
wife of Robert Haynes, esq. 

At Little Farington, Gloucestershire, aged 84, 
William Vizard, esq. 

Aged 73, Mary Theresa, wife of William An- 
drews, esq., of Salisbury. 

At his residence, Onslow-sq., aged 85, Gen. R. 
8. Brough, Royal Artillery, and 65th year of his 
service on full pay. 

At Mile-end-hall, Stockport, aged 23, Samuel 
Hobson, youngest son of the late W. Dysart, esq. 

Jan.16. Aged 64, Lady Georgiana Mary Wolff. 

In South-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 3 months, 
Alan, son of the Hon. Francis and Mrs. Stuart 
Wortley. 

At Hythe, aged 34, Capt. C. E. Dansey, of the 
Bombay service. 

At Topsham, aged 87, Frances, widow of Mr. 
Thomas Randel, Quarter-master of H.M.S. “ Vic- 
tory” at the battle of Trafalgar. 

At Deal, aged 75, Charlotte, widow of Thomas 
Backhouse, esq., of Caldbeck, Cumberland. 

Jan. 17. At Rydal-mount, Westmore and, 
aged 88, Mary, widow of William Wordsworth, 
the poet. 

At his residence, Caroline-buildings, Bath, aged 
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68, John Gresley Jelly, esq., son of the late John 
Jelly, esq., solicitor, and grandson of Sir Nigel 
Gresley, bart. 

At Cambray-place, Cheltenham, Emma, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Reed Quartley. 

At Portsmouth, William Taylor Cathcart, esq., 
Lieut. R.A., younger son of Taylor Cathcart, 
esq., of Carbiston and Pitcairlie. 

At Willing, Rattery, aged 27, John Marchant, 
eldest surviving son of Robert Taylor, esq., 
Standcombe, Harberton. 

At Southampton, G. Mills, esq., of Sussex-pl. 

At St. Peter’s-sq., Hammersmith, Jane, wife 
of Astley Holt, M.D., late of Enfield, Middlesex, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edw. Heathcote, 
of Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

Mary, wife of John Robert Vincent, esq., of 
Pont-st., Belgrave-sq. 

Jan. 18. At his residence, Stratton-st., Picca- 
dilly, aged 61, Dr. John Scott, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Examining Physician to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 

Aged 58, David Lloyd, esq., of Rood-lane, and 
Shepley-house, Carshalton, Surrey. 

At Slinfold, Sussex, aged 80, John Briggs, 
esq., late of Great Tower-st. 

At Whitton-park, Middlesex, the wife of Chas. 
E. Murray, esq. 


At Montagu-sq., aged 79, Juliana, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Henry Raleigh Knight. 

At his residence, St. Edmond’s-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, aged 73, George Holliday, esq., late 
of the Commercial-road east. 

At Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 84, Mary, 
relict of William Roxburgh, M.D., H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.19. At his residence, Canterbury-villas, 
Maida-val*, John Cordy Baxter, esq. 

Aged 32, Mary Jane, wife of the Rev. F. M. 
Cameron, Incumbent of Ch. Ch., Brockham, 

At Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 24, 
Catherine Elizabeth, wife of Andrew Richard 
Clarke, esq., of the Powe, Koswicke, Cumberland. 

At the Priory, Monk Sherbourne, Hants, aged 
67, Maria Ethelreda, wife of John Green Bishop, 
esq., M.D. 

At her residence, Prescott, Lancashire, Lucy, 
relict of Richard Willis, esq,, of Halsnead-hall, 
in the same county. 

At Glasgow, aged 8, Fitzroy James William 
Henry, eldest child of Capt. (R.E.) and Mrs. 
Fitzroy Somerset. 

At Cumming-st., Pentonville, aged 65, John 
Davis Sutcliffe, for many years of St. James’s-st., 
Clerkenwell, and latterly of Longacre. 

Jan. 20. At Jermyn-st., St. James's, aged 57, 
Miss McMillan. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


of Six 8 d. & 4d. 8 
Weeks. 

Week ending 
Jan. 15. 


40 5 | 33 2 


; & s 4d. ‘ 
21 10 31 3 40 6 43 3 


s d. e d. 


Average \ Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 


}ar 3 | 327 | 24 | 27 6 | 392 | 4 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 20. 
Hay, 32. Os. to 47. 12s.—Straw, 11. 5s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 47. Os. to 47. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


seccccsccees8e Sd. to 48. 10d. 
...38. 10d. to 5s. Od. 

8d. to 4s. 10d. 

3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 24. 


Sheep 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 24. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 55s. Od. Petersburgh Y. C., 54s. 6d. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 19d}. to 20d. Leicester Fleeces, 19d. 
Combing Skins, 143d. to 17d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strann. 


From December 24 to January 23, inclusive. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
pest TEXTs EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Univer- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SummMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
Tastes, BroarapuicaL Notices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocket Crassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 

CLOTH. 


a 
a 
° 


T 
Horativus ° ° 
JUVENALIS ET PERSIUS 
Livius. 4vols. . 
Lucanus ‘ ° 
LucreETIus , e 
PuzprRus ° e 
. . 


ZEscuytus. ° 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, ° 
ARISTOTELIS ETHICA . e 
C#SAR . ° e . ‘ 
CicERO DE OFFicits, DE SENECTUTE, 
ET DE AMICITIA e ‘ 
CorneELIus NeEros e ° 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et JEs- 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evuripipes. 8 vols. e 
Evripipis TRac@piz VI. . 
Heropotus. 2vols . e 
Homer In1as ‘ ° e 
OpyYssEA . e ° ° 


#,* A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 
SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “Oxrorp Pocket Cuasstcs,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 
Of SOPHOCLES are already publishe 


d: 
Asax (including the Text) . 1 
Evectra (ditto) . ° 1 
(pipus Rex (ditto) . : 
1 
1 
1 


SALLUSTIUS 
SoPHOCLES 

Tacitus. 2 vols. 
TuHucyDIDEs. 2 vols, 
VIRGILIUS ‘ e e 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Poet Scenic! GR&cI e 
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OreEsTEs (ditto) . . . . 3 
Pueniss& (ditto) . ° « & 
Hippo.ytus (ditto) ° ° « & 
AtcEstTIs (ditto) ‘ 1 
®#,* The Nores separately, in One Volume, 


- CoLoneus (ditto) a? 
cloth, 3s, 


ANTIGONE (ditto) . . 
PuiLocTETEs (ditto) . 
TRACHINIZE . ° ° : . 
*,* The Nores separately, One Volume, | [)emostnenes DE Corona (with Text) 2 

cloth, 3s. 6d. ZESCHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 2 

Of ESCHYLUS are already publishe Vanete—Seanaens (ditto) . - 2 
Prometueus Vinctus (with Text) Bucotics (ditto) .  . ; 
2 

1 


ooooooco | 


d: 
: /ENEID (ditto) 

: D > H 1 LN c °. ai 
caer anne an 1 Horace, Oprs anp Epopes (ditto) 
1 
1 
1 
1 


‘ - SaTIREs (ditto) ° ° 
AGAMEMNON (ditt 
(ditto) - EpisTLES AND ARS PoETICA 
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CHoEPHoRs« (ditto . : 
EuMENIDES ditto). ° anal Roy eee <a 
Supp.ices (ditto) , 4 Horace—The Notes separately, in One 
*,* The Norss separately, One Volume, Volume, cloth, 2s. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Satiust, Jucurtua (ditto) 

Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | ———— Caritine (ditto) . 
Hecusa (with Text) a 1 0 | Cornetius Nepos (ditto) 
Mepza (ditto) a z F . 1 0 | Puenrus (ditto) = 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
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RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft- bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in al] cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


COUGH OR COLD is the original cause of three-fourths of the diseases 

peculiar to this climate, and the foundation of all Pulmonary Disorders. The most 
efficacious and agreeable remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which, taken 
on the first symptoms, at once alleviates and soothes the respiratory organs, and avoids re- 
course to more powerful remedies. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s..14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Tuomas Keatinc, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ KeaTINna’s 
Coucu LozenGeEs” are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which 
none are genuine. 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly 

pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been analyzed, 
reported on, and recommended by Professors TayLor and Tuomson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the wcrds of the late Dr. Pererra, say, that “The finest 
oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess 
in a high degree. Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 
10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Rheumatism, Chilblains, &c. 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea-weed, is daily 
increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, as well 
as for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, &c. 
It is also AN ADMIRABLE APPLICATION FOR CHILBLAINS. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. ; 

‘* Lady Elizabeth Tufton presents her compliments to Mr. Coles, and is able to testify to 
the great benefit which Mr. Coles’ss ALGA MARINA has been to the bearer, William 
Sloman; he had not the use of his limbs till Mr. Co'es prescribed for him. 

“11, Great Cumberland-street, Aug. 10th, 1848.’ 

Sold by T. Keatine, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, 
and by all Chemists. 








